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STATE BANK WITHDRAWALS FROM THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE SYSTEM 


Since May, 1919, approximately 60 state banks have withdrawn 
from the federal reserve system. Great significance has been attached 
to these withdrawals by certain writers. Some regard them as an 
indication of general dissatisfaction with the management of the federal 
reserve system. It is the purpose of the writer to pass in review the 
reasons for these withdrawals and to attempt to answer the question 
which has been raised as to what they signify. 

The Federal Reserve act as originally passed made no provision 
whereby state bank members could withdraw. This was one of the 
reasons why only 17 state banks had taken out membership by May 1, 
1915.’ The Federal Reserve Board realized from the beginning that 
some provision for withdrawal would have to be made, if the reluctance 
of state banks to join was to be overcome. When, therefore, the Board 
issued its regulations governing membership of state banks, June 7, 
1915, it stated that withdrawal upon twelve months written notice 
would be permitted, but that no more than 10 per cent of the capital 
stock of any federal reserve bank should be canceled for this reason 
in any one year. ‘This provision, however, was not of permanent 
enough character to satisfy the state banks. They were afraid that a 
change in the membership of the Federal Reserve Board might result 
ina change in the regulation permitting withdrawal. The Board 
tried to quiet such fears oy stating in its regulations that no amend- 
ment to the section of the regulations dealing with state bank with- 
See articles by Professor H. Parker Willis in the Annual Financial and Business 
Review, part I, page 2, of the New York Evening Post for December 30, 1922, and in 
the Annalist for January 8, 1923, page 49. Professor Willis wrote in the Annalist, 
“Retirements from the system are increasing in number, even though they have not 
reached a very high level thus far. There would be no reason why at any moment 
that such a movement chose to start very considerable withdrawals might not take 
place.” In the New York Evening Post he wrote, “There is undoubtedly a growing 
feeling of dissatisfaction with the federal reserve system. This is seen in moderate 
withdrawal of members and failure to expand membership further, but it is more 
evident in the dissatisfaction which has led to efforts to break down the par collection 
system and is likely to lead eventually to a demand on the part of country banks 
for legislation looking in that same direction.” 


*Federal Reserve Bulletin, May 1, 1915, p. 29. 
"Fed. Res. Bull., July 1, 1915, pp. 146-8. 
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drawals would go into effect until six months after the announcement 
of the amendment by the Board. Even this did not allay the appre 9 2°™™° 
hension of the state banks. This particular objection to mem ; 1919, 6 
was not completely removed until the amendments of June 21, 1917, to 10 state 
the Federal Reserve act definitely enacted into law the permission to 9m "5 | 
withdraw. decreas 

Up to the time of the enactment of these amendments (June 21, flow of 
1917) only 53 state banks had become members of the system." By bership 
the end of 1917, partly as a result of this change in the law, partly Since 
because of an amendment permitting state banks upon joining to have pr 
retain their full charter and statutory rights under state law, partly withdra 
because of the desire of state bankers to insure safety for their banks which 
during the war, and partly as a result of the appeal of President piace ” 
Wilson on October 13, 1917, in which he made membership a test of 9 "8 that 
patriotism during the war, the number of state bank members in- 1921 
creased to 250. The end of 1918 saw an enrollment of 930. An in- jy ™*ing 
creasing demand for credit accommodation caused the movement to Of the « 
continue. On December 31, 1919, there were 1181 state bank members. 
In the next year 300 more were added, and 1921 brought the total to 
1614. The past year has seen a very small increase, 1651 being 
listed as members on December 31, 1922. February of 1923 has 
brought a decrease to 1643. The state bank members control approxi- 
mately one third of the capital, surplus, and resources of the system.’ 

A decline in state bank membership may occur through other reasons 
than withdrawal of member banks. These reasons are liquidations, 
failures, consolidations with other member banks, or conversion into 
national banks. It is interesting to note how many changes have re- 
sulted from these causes. Voluntary liquidations, since May, 1919, 
have been 55 in number, 23 of these occurring in 1921, and 17 in 1922. 
In addition, 21 state bank members have been closed since the middle 
of 1921 because of unsound condition. As a resu't of consolidations 
and absorption by other banks since April, 1919, 68 members and 6 


‘Fifth Annual Report of the Federal Reserve Board, 1918, p. 25. 

5Fed. Res. Bull., Nov. 1, 1917, pp, 827-8. 

"The latest available figures published by the Federal Reserve Board give on 
June 30, 1922, a total of 30,325 banks of all kinds in the United States with capital 
and surplus of approximately $5,600,000,000 and resources of approximately 
$50,150,000,000. Of this number, 9892 were members of the federal reserve system 
with capital and surplus of approximately $3,500,000,000 and resources of approxi- 
mately $31,725,000,000. Of the members, 8244 were national banks and 1648 were 
state banks. The state banks controlled about one third of the capital, surplus, and 
resources of the system. There were on this date 9678 eligible state banks that had 
not joined. They had a capital and surplus of approximately $1,209,000,000 and 
resources of approximately $8,985,000,000. The Federal Reserve Board estimates 
that 78 per cent of the resources of all eligible banks, and 63 per cent of the total 
banking resources of the country are included in the system. (Ninth Annual Report 
of the Federal Reserve Board, 1922, p. 29.) 
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non-members emerged as 29 members and 3 non-members. Since May, 
1919, 61 state bank members have converted into national banks, and 
10 state bank members have consolidated with national banks. These 
causes then, as apart from withdrawals, have been responsible for a 
decrease of 181 in state bank membership. Consequently a steady 
flow of state banks into the system is necessary if the numerical mem- 
bership is to be maintained. 

Since the middle of 1919, state bank withdrawals from the system 
have proceeded with a fair degree of regularity. The first bank to 
withdraw was the First Guaranty State Bank of Pittsburg, Texas, 
which retired January 18, 1917. The next withdrawal did not take 
place until the middle of 1919. Eleven banks severed membership dur- 
ing that year. The same number retired in 1920. Nineteen withdrew 
in 1921, and 13 in 1922. So far, in 1923, three have withdrawn, 
making a total of 58, with resources of approximately $69,000,000. 
Of the withdrawing banks, 35 had a capital of only $50,000 or less, 12 
had a capital of more than $50,000 but not more than $100,000, seven 
had a capital of more than $100,000 but not more than $200,000, and 
only three had a capital of more than $200,000." The effect upon the 
resources of the system has been practically insignificant, causing a 
decline of only .0021 per cent. The largest state bank yet to withdraw 
is the Midwest Reserve Trust Company of Kansas City, Missouri, with 
a capital of $2,000,000, surplus of $215,000, and resources of 
$15,209,000. A great deal has been made of the fact that the Irving 
National Bank of New York City has given up its national charter, 
but this bank has consolidated with the Columbia Trust Company, 
hich retains its membership in the federal reserve system. 

The geographical distribution of the withdrawing banks is interest- 
ing. The list is as follows: 

917. Texas 1. 


919. Kentucky 2, Alabama 2, Louisiana 2, Iowa 2, Michigan 1, Indiana 1, 
Florida 1. Total 11. 

Illinois 4, New York 2, Wisconsin 2, Connecticut 1, Minnesota 1, 

Indiana 1. Total 11. 

921. Nebraska 7, Oklahoma 4, New York 2, Minnesota 1, Kansas 1, 
Kentucky 1, Virginia 1, Idaho 1, Utah 1. Total 19. 


tem We"? The following thirteen states furnished one withdrawal each: Idaho, 
oxi- Kansas, Indiana, Virginia, Illinois, Missouri, North Dakota, Michi- 
rere gan, North Carolina, Tennessee, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Ohio. 
and Total 13. 

had #38923. Louisiana 1, Oklahoma 1, Illinois 1. 

Fea. Res. Butt, 1918-1928, passim. 

otal ‘Figures on capital, surplus, and resources, taken from the annual reports of the 
pert ederal Reserve Board, 


‘Fed. Res. Bull., 1917-23, passim. 
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Total withdrawals by states have been: Nebraska 7, Illinois 6, Oklahoma iat 
5, New York 4, Louisiana 3, Wisconsin 3, Minnesota 8, Indiana 8, Ken- that 
tucky 3, Iowa 2, Alabama 2, Michigan 2, Kansas 2, Virginia 2, lads 3 inter¢ 
The following states have had only one withdrawal each: Florida, Texas, Mm ® Tes! 
Connecticut, Utah, Missouri, North Carolina, Tennessee, Ohio, end North count 
Dakota. Twenty-four states had no withdrawals. hom 
The foregoing figures show most clearly that withdrawals have not MM own \ 
been a new and sudden development of the last year or two. They MM inter 
also show that the rate at which state banks have been leaving the kept 
system has decreased somewhat since 1921. It will be noted that the MM But n 
geographical distribution of withdrawals has centered in the Middle MM reser‘ 
West and South, the Atlantic and Pacific Coast states suffering very MM demat 
small losses. what 
With regard to the reasons for these withdrawals, it should bef Thus 
remembered that many of the banks which joined during 1917 and 19189 offset 
claimed that they were doing so because of patriotic reasons. Many Many 
of them expected to withdraw as soon as the emergency was over,™™ insura 
Bearing this in mind it is surprising that the number of retirements#™ facilit 
has not been larger. for at 
A number of the reasons given for withdrawal may now be con-™m 2. 
sidered : hostili 
1. Probably the reason most frequently met for giving up member-§™ of che: 
ship has been the loss of interest on the reserve balance which m state | 
be kept with the federal reserve bank. The first bank to withdraw, themm these t 
First Guaranty State Bank of Pittsburg, Texas, believed that about 
bership was too expensive because of this loss.” The Exchange Bankgg small ¢ 
of Kentucky, of Mount Sterling, Kentucky, is another example. their d 
a letter to the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland on November 9, 1918jmm for pa 
the cashier of this bank stated that his institution had come in for them ‘barge 
period of the war only and expected to withdraw as soon as the warm But ps 
was over because of the loss of interest on its reserve.” It withdrew State b 


in June, 1919. The Potlatch State Bank of Potlatch, Idaho, is 
other bank which joined because of a “possible moral obligation” 
found membership expensive because of this loss of interest, and wi 
drew early in 1921." Many banks deal largely with farmers and w 
under severe pressure during the period of depression to save eve 
penny, and so withdrew to prevent the loss of interest. 

Doubt is sometimes expressed as to whether membership really i 
volves any net loss. The claim is made that the amount of nr 

“Fed. Res. Bull., May 1, 1917, p. 371. 

“The Answer. Letters from state bank members published by the Federal 
serve Bank of Cleveland, 1918. Letter No. 11. 

“State Bank Members. Their Experiences in the Twelfth Federal Reserve Di 


trict. Letter No. 29. Published by the Federal Reserve Bank of San F 
1920, 
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that must now be kept is much smaller than under the state laws and 
that the services performed by the reserve banks offset any loss of 
interest that might occur. But while the majority of states do require 
a reserve averaging 15 per cent, very much more than is required for 
country and reserve city members of the federal reserve system, only 
from one third to two fifths of this amount need be kept in the bank’s 
own vaults. The rest can usually be kept in other banks and draws 
interest at from 2 to 214 per cent.” Interest is lost only on the part 
kept in the bank and from this it can supply its needs for till money. 
But members of the federal reserve system must keep with the federal 
reserve bank all of the required 7, 10, or 13 per cent reserve against 
demand deposits and 3 per cent against time deposits, in addition to 
what it is necessary to keep in their own possession as till money. 
Thus an actual loss may result. Many banks consider that this is 
offset by the services performed for them by the federal reserve banks. 
Many of them regard the loss as payment for insurance, and cheap 
insurance at that. But many member banks make little use of the 
facilities of the system, and claim that the protection given is charged 
for at too high a rate. 

2. Another reason which is frequently given for withdrawal is the 
hostility which has been stirred up by the program for par collection 
of checks. This has had a most important effect upon the attitude of 
state banks toward the system all over the country. ‘Thousands of 
these banks, before the attempt of the Federal Reserve Board to bring 
about universal par collection of checks, were accustomed to make a 
small deduction in remitting for those checks which had been drawn by 
their depositors and returned by distant banks to the bank drawn on 
for payment. Membership in the federal reserve system makes this 
charge impossible, as all member banks are compelled to remit at par. 
But par collection has also been forced on nearly all the non-member 
state banks. The federal reserve banks, by energetic measures, have 
brought it about that checks on 28,000 banks may now be collected 
at par through the federal reserve clearing system. The methods used 
to enforce par collection, such as presenting checks for payment over 
the counter of a recalcitrant bank, have aroused a storm of protest, 
from banks both in and out of the system, and a number of attempts 
have been made by non-member state banks in some sections of the 
country to enjoin the federal reserve banks from the presentation of 
checks over the counter. One such suit is now pending before the 
United States Supreme Court. Yet as the case stands now a bank 
Would gain little by withdrawing from the system unless it meant to 


“See tabulated list of state reserve requirements in the Fed. Res. Bull., Oct. 1, 
1917, pp. 768-95, 
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get off the par list as well, something that few non-member banks dare sali 
to do. 
3. Several banks have withdrawn because easier money conditions fae 
have removed the necessity for borrowing from the federal reserve we 
banks. A large number of state banks find that all of their needs cap it 
be taken care of by their correspondents. In fact many member banks ine 
have never borrowed from their federal reserve bank. aha 
4. Again, some banks have withdrawn because of laws passed in cae 
their respective states for the guaranty of bank deposits. In certain oer: 
states the public believed that banks were not safe unless they were On 
members of the state guaranty system. Some banks felt that they ee 
could not afford to comply with such state laws and retain federal with P 
reserve membership also. The variety of reasons for withdrawing js es 
indicated by the fact that one bank withdrew because of indignation Natic 
over the granting of a national bank charter in the same town. tia 
5. It has been asserted that some banks have withdrawn because re 
of dissatisfaction with recent appointments to the Federal Reserve 1922 
Board. This may be true. On the other hand Governor Harding Pt 
had become most unpopular with a large number of banks because 1923 
of his splendid and courageous fight in behalf of par collection. Al- of th 
though the failure to reappoint Governor Harding is greatly to be les 
regretted, it is true that a large number of state banks believe that in i 
his successor they will find a more lenient attitude toward permitting prope 
exchange charges. el 
6. A reason for withdrawal which is frequently overlooked is that throu 
certain of the state bank members have been made to understand that ,.,,, }, 
their membership is no longer desired because of their unsound condi-H i+), ; 
tion. An example of this kind is the Bank of Goltry, Goltry, Okla- ,,,,,.. ; 
homa, which was closed, after it had withdrawn, by the state banking ¢.. ,,. 
officials." The number of such cases is probably larger than thei 4)... 
public realizes. As the Comptroller of the Currency reported 330% ..,.o1), 
state bank failures in the year ending June 30, 1921,” and as 21 state apply: 
bank members have been forced to close their doors, this explanation of MM}... | 
withdrawals is seen to be of considerable weight. easy, 
Any generalization as to the cause of the withdrawals is difficult tol inorog 
make. ‘The reasons most frequently given are the loss of interest on they d 
reserve balances and the absence of need for resorting to the federal bershiy 
reserve banks for assistance. In many cases withdrawal has been The 
caused by a combination of a number of the foregoing reasons, and much | 
some apparent withdrawals were practically forced retirements. With of the 
drawal because of the loss of interest shows dissatisfaction with a pr- Hi who sa 
vision of the law, while withdrawal because of objection to pM becom: 
“Fighth Annual Report of the Federal Reserve Board, 1921, p. 641. numbe; 
Report of the Comptroller of the Currency for 1921, p. 771. posed | 
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collection shows dissatisfaction both with the law and with the manage- 
ment of the system. The fact that there are objections to these pro- 
visions of the law is hardly a reason for changing the law, merely to 
permit the payment of interest on reserve balances and to allow banks 
to make exchange charges. It is generally recognized that it is not in 
accord with sound banking principles to pay interest on reserve bal- 
ances, and the advantages of par collection of checks are so great that 
it would be highly regrettable to return to the practice of permitting 
exchange charges. 

One fact which shows that dissatisfaction may not be so widespread 
as many believe is that during the same time that 58 state banks have 
withdrawn from the system, 61 other state bank members have attached 
themselves even more firmly to the system by becoming national banks. 
National banks cannot withdraw without giving up their national 
charters. Of the 61 state banks which have converted into national 
banks since May, 1919, 10 did so in 1919, 10 in 1920, 13 in 1921, 22 in 
1922, and 6 so far in 1923. In addition, since November, 1918, 10 
state bank members have consolidated with national banks. While 
1923 has seen a decrease in state bank membership to 1643, only 3 
of these banks withdrew; the others consolidated, liquidated, or were 
converted into national banks. 

Instead of the number of withdrawals causing surprise, it seems more 
properly a matter for surprise that more have not withdrawn. Non- 
members may secure practically all of the advantages of membership 
through their correspondents who are members, for non-members may 
now have member banks act as agents for them in rediscounting paper 
with the federal reserve banks. While the rate at which state banks 
have been joining the system has decreased considerably, only four or 
five now entering each month, it should be emphasized that for months 
the federal reserve banks have made little or no campaign to encourage 
enrollment, that a large number of banks have been discouraged from 
applying because of their financial condition, that some applications 
have been rejected, and that credit conditions have been remarkably 
easy. It may be added that membership is not likely to show a large 
increase so long as non-members may share as widely in the benefits as 
they do at present without sharing in the responsibility which mem- 
bership entails. 

The question is frequently asked whether the membership of a 
much larger number of state banks is essential to the accomplishment 
of the main purposes of the federal reserve system. There are those 
who say that such an increase is not desirable because the system may 
become too unwieldy, that it is better to restrict membership to a small 
number of carefully selected banks in sound financial condition. Op- 
posed to this view is a widely held opinion that ideal functioning of the 
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system can be attained only by inducing every eligible bank in sound 
condition to enter. tha 
Both of these views seem to be rather extreme. It is difficult to 


believe that among the approximately 10,000 eligible non-members ban 
there are not several thousand whose membership is desirable in order Fat 
to secure a greater uniformity of control. The success of the federal Agi 
reserve system may not absolutely depend upon having all the banks able 


in the country in it, but it is hard to see how such defects of the old 
system as decentralization of control and lack of power to mobilize 
reserves can be completely eradicated while so many banks remain 


outside the system. Non-member banks may obtain aid indirectly neec 
through their correspondents who are members, but so long as they coul 
remain outside they do not have direct access to the main reservoir beer 
of credit in case of emergency. Comparative figures of failures among peri 
member and non-member banks reveal that in this group of non- T 
member banks lies the weakest spot in our banking system today. asse 


On the other hand, it is fairly clear that it would not be advisable to rese 
include all banks in the federal reserve system. With respect to banks Eug 
doing primarily a commercial business upon sound principles there is tion 
little or no difference of opinion. They should be members. With Ban 
regard to banks doing primarily an investment business, membership gres 
is not generally believed to be necessary or advisable, unless such banks brin 


for the purposes of their own safety wish to carry among their invest- said 
ments a supply of self-liquidating commercial paper eligible for re fede 
discount at the federal reserve bank. Mutual savings banks are not farn 
eligible, since they have no capital stock. Many persons, however, limit 


believe that it would be beneficial to permit mutual savings banks to # bani 

become associate members upon subscribing a certain percentage of T 

their surplus—encouraging them, changing the state law where is ex 

necessary, to carry a supply of short-time commercial paper eligible 

for rediscount. crea 
It is with regard to the small country banks dealing largely with MJ upor 

farmers and stockmen that the main doubt arises. Where these comr 


. banks do a considerable commercial business or deal in short-time Hi bank 
agricultural paper, there seems to be no valid reason why they should 


not join. Even if they engage primarily in granting long-time agri “Hy, 
cultural credits, but at the same time carry among their investments Hj (Was 
a fair proportion of short-time paper of the eligible variety, it # *- 
probably desirable to include them in the federal reserve system. But “BH, 


where these banks deal almost entirely in agricultural paper of far Jj (H. 
distant maturity it is difficult to see how membership can be beneficial MM (Was 
to these banks or improve the functioning of the federal reserve system. 
The federal reserve system is primarily a commercial banking syste Feder 
and in such a system liquidity of assets is essential. The recent emmy * 5 
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perience of the system with “frozen credit” should be convincing on 
that point. 

Nevertheless, certain organizations have urged the small country 
banks to apply for membership. Mr. Gray Silver of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, testified before the Joint Commission of 
Agricultural Inquiry that one reason why the farmers had not been 
able to secure more credit during 1920 and 1921 was because there 
were so few country banks in the federal reserve system. On that 
account, said Mr. Silver, the organization which he represented was 
urging these banks to join.” Mr. Silver assumes that the farmers 
needed additional credit of the kind which the federal reserve banks 
could furnish. But there is evidence to the effect that it would have 
been better for the farmer had he received less credit during this 
period. 

The report of the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry also 
asserts that the fact that so many banks remain outside of the federal 
reserve system is a very serious defect in our banking system.” Mr. 
Eugene Meyer, Jr., managing director of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion, stated recently before the House Committee on Currency and 
Banking that the federal reserve system had not developed as Con- 
gress had hoped, inasmuch as it had been the intent of that body to 
bring all eligible banks in. So long as so many banks remain outside, 
said Mr. Meyer, agricultural communities are denied the benefit of the 
federal reserve system.” Again, it may be answered, that what the 
farmers wanted was credit for a longer period than the six-months 
limit established for paper eligible for rediscount at the federal reserve 
banks. 

That the relation of country banks to the federal reserve system 
is exciting considerable interest is further evidenced by the fact that 
the Rural Credits act, approved March 4, 1923, provides for the 
creation of a joint congressional committee to investigate the effect 
upon agricultural sections of having so many non-member banks. This 
commission is also directed to investigate the reasons why so many 
banks in agricultural sections have not entered the system.” This 
bill, in an attempt to encourage additions to membership, amends the 


“Hearings before the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, part 6, pp. 53-54 
(Washington, Gov. Prtg. Office, 1921). 

“Report of the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, part II, Credit, ch. 7, 
Pp. 146 (Washington, Gov. Prtg. Office, 1922). 

“Hearings before the House Committee on Currency and Banking on Bills S. 4280 
(H. R. 13033), Statement of Mr. Eugene Meyer, Jr., Jan. 31, 1923, pp. 42-48, 54-56 
(Washington, Gov. Prtg. Office, 1923). 

_ “An act to provide additional credit facilities for the agricultural and live stock 
interests of the United States, to amend the Federal Farm Loan act; to amend the 


Federal Reserve act and for other purposes. Public no. 503, 67th Cong., Title V, 
Sec. 506. 
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Federal Reserve act to permit state banks with a capital of at least 
60 per cent of that required of national banks in that locality to join 
under rules and regulations laid down by the Federal Reserve Board, 
provided that they agree to increase their capital to that required 
for national banks within a period set by the Federal Reserve Board.” 
This provision will probably not encourage a large increase in member- 
ship. Of the 1614 state bank members on December 81, 1921, only 
285 had a capital as small as $25,000, the minimum allowed for a 
national charter. An attempt to force eligible non-members to join 
the system is seen in the provision of this act that no federal reserve 
bank may rediscount for a federal intermediate credit bank paper 
bearing the indorsement of any non-member bank or trust company 
eligible for membership in the federal reserve system.” 
Another attempt to make membership more attractive for country 
banks is found in that provision of the Rural Credits act extending 
the limit of maturity for agricultural paper eligible for rediscount 
at the federal reserve bank from six months to nine.” This is to be 
regretted. While six months is too short a time for much of the 
agricultural paper, from the farmer’s point of view, the remedy for 
this situation does not lie in permitting the federal reserve banks to 
rediscount paper of long maturity. The federal intermediate credit 
banks were created under the Rural Credits act for the purpose of 
taking care of such credit needs. Whether or not these federal inter- 
mediate credit banks and the federal farm loan system will be sufficient 
now to care for the needs of the farmer and the stockmen remains to be 
seen. But changes in the Federal Reserve act lengthening the time of 
maturity of agricultural paper eligible for rediscount are certainly 
not to be encouraged. The adherence of country banks to the federal 
reserve system is not worth the payment of that price. 
CuHar es Sanrorp Tipperts. 
Princeton University. ; 
*Tbid., title IV, sec. 401. 
*™Tbid. 
*Tbid., sec. 404. 


’ Nore—The Federal Reserve Bulletins for April, May, and June, 1923, report 
10 additional withdrawals, bringing the total to 68. State bank membership on 
May 31 was 1645. Other additional figures for those months are: converted into 
national banks 7; absorbed by national banks 3; closed 7; consolidated 12, resulting 
in 6. The United States Supreme Court in June decided the par collection case in 
favor of the Atlanta federal reserve bank. Also in June the Federal Reserve 
Board withdrew from member banks the right to act as agents for non-members 
in securing rediscounts at federal reserve banks, except by special permission. 

C. 8. T. 
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THE MINIMUM WAGE AND EFFICIENCY’ 


Freedom is not a clay eagle perched on a staff; it is the margin men 
have between their income and the amount necessary to support their 
families and make it possible for them to be good citizens. Good 
living and good citizenship depend in important part on real wages. 
Counterfeit wages won’t support either one; a real wage will support 
both. 

Every industry is under obligation to pay a real wage. This re- 
quires considerably more money now than it did in 1914. But being 
accustomed to think of wages in terms of dollars, we think that wages 
are much larger now than they were then just because we pay more 
dollars. If we should establish a minimum wage of $14 for out-of- 
town stores, we should have a chorus of protests. The reason is that 
the proprietors would look only at the $14 wage, and would not see 
that it is better that they be forced to do a business that can afford 
to pay a $14 wage than just barely to scrape along as most of them 
are now doing. Under present conditions they are threatened with 
extinction. One of the ways for any one of the proprietors to lessen 
his chances of being forced out is to make his business more efficient. 
One of the ways of increasing efficiency is to pay wages that will com- 
mand a high enough grade of employee to make it unnecessary for the 
proprietor to put in most of his time directing and correcting errors 
of inefficient, underpaid people. 

It would be short-sighted policy to allow business to be handled in 
such a way that what we pride ourselves on calling the American 
standard of living would be reduced. But high wages cannot be 
maintained unless we have a minimum wage law. In order to have a 
standard of wage high enough to give us a good consuming public, it 
is necessary that there shall be a limit fixed by an authority outside of 
the personal decision of the individual employer as to what the lowest 
wage shall be. There are several reasons for this: 

1. Wages naturally tend to go down toward the standard set by 
the meanest and most short-sighted employers. It may as well be said 
that inability to pay a living wage is not always the reason why such 
a wage is refused. There are greedy employers as well as greedy em- 
ployees—men who for the sake of profit want to squeeze the last penny 
from their help. The state has a right to step in, in such cases, and 
fix a limit beyond which cupidity shall not go, especially in dealing 
with inexperienced women and children. 

2. Competition forces the wage scale downward. The very fact 


‘This article, at greater length, was originally printed in the American Cloak and 


Review for March, 1923, under the title “No Store Efficiency without Fair 
ages,” 
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that men appear before the Massachusetts State Commission to ask an 
abolition of the minimum wage law confirms this. During the next 
few years we shall have the greatest competition we have ever had in 
this country, because our producing power is far in excess of what our 
people are going to use, or can use. 

It is argued that a mandatory minimum wage law in any state would 
drive out certain lines of business. I would answer that it is better 
for any business or any industry not able to pay the minimum wage 
to leave the state. Granting that neither greed nor inefficient manage- 
ment has anything to do with the inability to pay more, we ought to 
consider carefully whether such industries, even though established in 
the state, should not be discontinued and transferred to communities 
which have better natural facilities for carrying them on with efficiency 
and profit. Any business that cannot pay a living wage—a wage that 
will produce profitable consumers—is not good for the state and has 
no place in it. By not paying its employees an adequate wage, it 
forces them to be supported, at least in part, by their relatives, friends, 
or by the public. The charges which the public bears on their account 
must be added to the cost of living, and go finally into the cost of the 
products of the better managed businesses, making it more difficult for 
them to compete with the products of businesses situated in states 
where underpayment is not allowed. This is a thing I want emphati- 
cally to maintain. | 

The minimum wage is ordinarily looked on as benefiting working 
people only. I contend that it is a boon to the employer as well 
as to the employee. Low wages make cheap standards in employers 
and cheap standards in employers result in inefficient employees. The 
average employer has to use a very large part of his time and energy 
in trying to keep things running smoothly between his executives and 
employees. This is not due to any viciousness of the employees, but 
merely to the fact that they are an underpaid and discontented group 
of people. A working girl worried about paying for her clothing and 
lodging isn’t going to be either happy or ambitious. You cannot get 
effective organization out of people who are unintelligent, and people 
‘cannot be really intelligent who have not enough to live on properly. 
Where the hard pressure of mere living—obtaining food, clothing and 
shelter—ends, the possibility of intelligent action begins— intelligent 
study, comprehension of the fundamentals of the business, apprecia- 
tion and enjoyment of the work that is to be done, codperative and 
effective organization of the group in carrying on the business. The 
better the wages, the better off are we in the management, other things 
being equal. 

A $14 minimum wage moreover forces us to get $14 worth of work 
out of an employee. If the state fixes the minimum wage at a proper 
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level, it helps me as well as my employees. It helps me first by making 
sure that somebody isn’t going to undersell me at the expense of his 
employees. It also prevents me as an employer from having a body 
of employees who, because they are not paid decent wages, are in- 
capable of being consumers for my business. In the third place, it 
helps me by forcing me to help every employee to earn at least $14. 
Two $7-a-week people are nowhere near the business asset that one 
$14 person is. If I have two $7 people turning out a piece of work 
by their combined effort, I do not feel compelled from the standpoint 
of profit to take an interest in them. I am busy, and so long as I get 
reasonably good $7 results I am not forced to take enough interest in 
them to educate them to be worth $14 apiece. If, however, you make 
me pay $14 to one person, then I am going to teach him to be efficient 
enough to earn $14. In our store we find it pays to have classes and 
to try in every way to make our employees capable of earning a high 
wage. 

Festieaiialll a minimum wage law forces us to interest ourselves in 
community affairs—in the public schools, to see that they do a job as 
nearly right as possible in educating those who will become our em- 
ployees so that they can make the $14 wage profitable to us. Also 
in the street car service, to see that our employees are not left standing 
in the rain and get colds that incapacitate them; in housing, to see 
that the speculators do not make the rents too high. Im short, we 
feel that our responsibility toward our employees is definitely in- 
creased and try to help them to become more efficient and in many 
respects we feel that we succeed. One feels greater responsibility for 
an important expense than for an unimportant one. 

This effort to obtain all-round efficiency in our business and in our 
communities will mean an all-round gain because it will result in a 
leveling upward of the standards of health, education, and the general 
intelligence of the citizens of our state. When wages are paid that 
remove worry, that allow the building up of physical and mental energy 
by proper food and housing, and the increase of comfort and self- 
respect by the purchase of proper clothing and similar necessities, the 
chance is created for more intelligent action on the part of employees, 
for study and training that will fit them for good work and for greater 
efficiency in the jobs at which they are employed. 

Even if the minimum wage should force the discharge of a certain 
number of people, it is better that it should be so. That isn’t a bit 
heartless. If we should, as a result of the law, find a large number of 
people who cannot earn a living wage, the state will have to get on 
toits job. And we citizens will have to get on to our jobs. No member 
of the Massachusetts Commission on Unemployment and the Minimum 
Wage would seriously maintain, for instance, that if the paying of a 
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living wage made it impossible to employ blind people, that result 
would constitute a reason for making the minimum wage so low that 
blind people might be employed. I think there is nothing better for 
the community, or for the nation, than to find out how many people 
are in it who cannot earn a living wage. For state and community 
will then be forced to take care of the incompetent, recognizing it as 
the fault of the public that they are so ignorant or untrained as not 
to be able to earn a mere living wage. 

A real minimum wage means a leveling up in the whole housekeeping 
of the city, of the state, and of the nation. It means that we have 
got to set our scales right, that we have got to make the conditions 
in our cities and states such that people can get a living if they are 
willing to work. It means that we must give them sufficient train- 
ing so that they can earn a living. I am convinced that the minimum 
wage is one of the big means toward public efficiency. A minimum 
wage properly fixed means a leveling up; a wage of $5, or $6, or $8 
means a leveling down. The low wage is therefore more costly for the 
state and nation, measured by all the higher and truer standards, and 
also measured by the actual final total cost in dollars, than is a living 
wage. 

Finally, if we have to pay a living wage, it will help us to get away 
from the habit of thinking about lower wages as the only remedy for 
high cost of production. The big thing in business and industry that 
makes for high costs is waste—waste growing out of inefficient manage- 
ment and inefficient labor. We have not yet begun to appreciate that, 
much less to control it ; because the easiest thing in the world, until the 
minimum wage came, was to cut down wages, or, at least, to attempt it. 
But our industrial waste is enormous, even in those businesses with a 
reputation for careful and efficient management. 

In our store, we set down just two things as the ethics of our busi- 
ness; first, that we have no right to make money unless we serve the 
community ; second, that the real service to the community is not some- 
thing indefinite, but is the selling of goods cheaper and cheaper, pro- 
vided they are made and sold under just and fair conditions. With 
that in mind, there is a spiritual as well as a business compulsion on us 
to cut expenses. But there never comes to us now the suggestion that 
we can lower our expenses by cutting salaries and wages. We know 
that this would be the most short-sighted way of approaching the 
problem. 

To those who are against the minimum wage law, the easiest solution 
to their business problem seems to be to cut wages down. But they 
do not see what is really the big cost in business—waste, and devote 
themselves to getting rid of that. Mr. Hoover and his group of 
engineers have made a report on waste in industry compared with 
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which what I am saying here on the subject is very mild. When we 
are forced by the existence of a minimum wage to apply our corrective 
endeavors to the real source of high costs—waste—we shall be taking 
a real step forward. 

In this connection, I will call attention to a result which cannot be 
ignored—to the man who has produced the best commodity for the 
price of its kind in the world, produced it in quantities never before 
dreamed of, and produced it so cheap that it can be sold in competition 
with the cheap labor of Europe—so cheap, indeed, that no country 
can make it to compete with him. I refer to Henry Ford. He has 
produced twe elve hundred thousand automobiles a year—eight a minute 
—has financed his whole business from the profits, and has become the 
richest man in the world. And the minimum wage he pays is so high 
that if it were proposed in Massachusetts those who advocated it 
would be set down as crazy. Even at his high minimum wage he has 
been able to employ the lame, the crippled, and the blind of the com- 
munity, not as a charity but at a profit. The statistics in his auto- 
biography covering these facts are amazing. The demonstration of 
the possibility of the minimum wage speaks louder than my words, and 
I hope it may be borne in mind in any decision of the minimum wage 
question. 


Epwarp A. 
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FISHER’S “THE MAKING OF INDEX NUMBERS” 
Professor Fisher has again enriched the field of quantitative eco- 


nomics by a work on index numbers which must be of far- in W 
importance. Through the searching examination which he has made, tion: 
Professor Fisher has revealed, as perhaps no worker in this field be- tical 
fore, the solid foundations upon which index numbers rest, and the unex- type 
pectedly high degree of accuracy obtainable, even through some of the Ww 
simpler methods of construction. He has shown that their reliability modi 
is much beyond that, I think, which most workers in this field had My" 
imagined ; and he has revealed the especial weaknesses which any par- disp 
ticular method may possess. Coming at the present time, when index 1915 
numbers have, by a curious turn of events, assumed such a widespread _ 
practical importance in our everyday life, this is a service of very in th 
great value. stren 

The work is devoted almost entirely to methods of averaging and tester 
weighting; and more especially the former. In his introduction Pro- differ 
fessor Fisher recites twelve characteristics or “attributes” which index of th 
numbers possess, and adds: “Of these twelve attributes, I shall deal in ” ob 
detail with one only, namely, the formula.” He describes first the six - 
methods by which averages of a series of numbers, and especially of what 
prices, may be obtained: namely, the arithmetic, harmonic, geometric, mare 
median, mode, and aggregative, in their simple forms. The first of poten 
these is the original type of index number and still used, for example, to an 
in the Economist, the Statist (Sauerbeck), and some other well-known index 
series. Almost none of the others are used in their simple forms, save of ave 
the simple aggregative, which is the Bradstreet index. the sk 

In almost all the newer series, and, indeed, some of the older, as in op 


Jevons’ pioneer work, it was recognized that any method of simple 
averaging may be subject to a certain error by giving so-called 
equal weight to each of the commodities included. Thus, the new 
index of the Bureau of Labor, both in its original and revised form, is 
“weighted” aggregative; the new British Board of Trade, a weighted 
geometric; the Harvard Committee’s index of basic production, the 
same, and so on. Of methods of weighting there are several: (1) by 
the values assigned in the base year or period of the index; (2) by the 
values of the given year or period which is to be compared with the base; 
and (3) a system of hybrid values in which, for example, the price of 
each commodity is multiplied by the quantity in the given year, or the 
price in the given year by its quantity in the base year. 

The book then discusses the methods which have been proposed for 
testing the accuracy of any given series, and takes up the two tes 
which seem to Professor Fisher the most decisive. These are, first, 
time reversal test, in which the computations are worked backws 


Irving Fisher, The Making of Index Numbers, Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
pany, for the Pollak Foundation (1922, price $7.50). 
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and compared with the original ; and, secondly, the factor reversal test, 


© Bf, which prices and quantities are interchanged. With these founda- 
"8 tions laid, the book then proceeds to the experimental study of prac- 
te, tically all the principal forms which could be devised from these six 
be- at d different t f weighti 

types of averages and different types of weighting. 
of What Professor Fisher has done is to take thirty-six standard com- 


modities of wide distribution and large value, and submit these to an 
intensive study through the six years which have shown the greatest 
dispersion of prices of any period since our Civil War, namely, from 
1913 to 1918, inclusive. Almost all index numbers, in times of narrow 
movement and slight dispersion, will show but slight divergence. It is 
in times of very wide movements and very great dispersion that the 
strength or weakness of a given form may be revealed, and its reliability 
tested. To this acid test he then, in turn, subjects the forty-six 
different primary formulas, which may be derived from the combination 
of the different methods of weighting and averaging, with the intent 
to obtain quantitative results. 

From this experimental study Professor Fisher is able to identify 
what he calls the biased types of index numbers and to calculate the 
degree of bias which they may have under given conditions. Having 
attained this clear picture of the different types, he is enabled to go on 
to an extremely ingenious system of “rectifying” or correcting biased 
index numbers, showing that it is possible to take almost any method 
of averaging and, by a proper system of weighting, wholly to neutralize 
the skew. This part of the work, especially, is strikingly new. 

Following this exhaustive examination, Professor Fisher deals, in 
two interesting chapters, with the question of what “simple” index 
number is best; and, secondly, what is the best or “ideal” index number 
of all. He discusses at length the so-called circular test, that is, the 
comparison of any pair of years in a series with themselves and with 
any other year, as well as with the base year. His conclusion is that, 
theoretically, the circular test ought not to be fulfilled by an ideal 
index number but that, for practical purposes, it is fulfilled by the 
best index numbers. The evidence is the “infinitesimal gap” disclosed 
in the actual results. 


base 

of Finally, Professor Fisher takes up such practical matters as speed 

+ the | computation, revealing, naturally, an enormous difference, ranging 
) 


from one hour, for the simple aggregative, to as high as sixty-four 
iours for some of the more complicated formulas. Such questions as 
he commodities employed, the assortment of “samples,” the basis of 
lassification, the number of quotations, the probable error in the data, 
re briefly discussed with a final summary of findings as compared 
ith those of a long line of his predecessors. 

This brief outline gives but a slight idea of the actual labors of 
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computation which have contributed to make this book a landmark jp 
the history of index numbers. To the writer the more interesting 
results may be summed up as follows: 

(1) There is no “perfect” index number attainable. Every method 
of computation involves certain intrinsic difficulties, such as were s 
strongly insisted upon by N. G. Pierson, the Dutch economist. But 
for all practical purposes, in a well-constructed index, these difficulties 
are negligible. 

(2) All methods of averaging may, by the simplest of methods, be 
rectified so as to approach in accuracy almost the highest attainable 
ideal. 

(3) There is no need of using highly complicated formulas, save 
in a recondite examination, for the purpose of establishing a norm 
of accuracy. 

(4) In Professor Fisher’s judgment, there is no best formule 
“for different purposes.” Other considerations than the accuracy of 
averaging must determine the choice of formula. 

(5) “The real problem of accuracy is now shifted to the other 
features of an index number—the assortment of commodities included, 
their number and data.” 

In substance these conclusions confirm the more theoretical results 
arrived at by previous standard writers upon the subject—Walsh, 
Edgeworth, Mitchell and others. But where the others, save Mitchell 
and a few that might be named, have dealt largely with theory and little 
with experiment, the great merit of Fisher’s work is that it is built 
upon a wide experimental examination that gives to these results a 
solidity which nothing else could. 

But little examination has been made of the index numbers actually 
in use. This has been reserved for a proposed supplementary volume: 
and the writer cannot but believe that such a study would have modified 
some few of Professor Fisher’s conclusions and his view of some of the 
simpler methods of calculation. The statement regarding one of these 
latter, the Statist index number, as being askew by some 31 to 36 
per cent, depending on the base year chosen, turns out to have been 
due to an error of computation. It is the only glaring case of bias 
cited among actual index numbers. 

The observation might be made that Professor Fisher carried out 
his entire investigation with a study of only thirty-six commodities; 
and while it is true that mere increase in number of items does not 
correspondingly decrease the probable error, a larger and wider assort- 
ment certainly does. ‘Thus, as is noted below, the Bureau of Labor 
index, from 1890 to 1913, with ninety-two commodities, proved upon 
test to be practically as good a number as could have been constructed 
for that period. As a matter of fact, Professor Fisher’s index numbers 
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for these thirty-six commodities, worked on Formula 53, the aggre- 
ative method, differ much more widely from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index, of between 300 and 400 items, averaged by the same 
method, than the old Bureau of Labor averages differ. 

In other words, it is clear that, while the method of averaging may 
be of importance in an index with a small number of items, it grows 
jess and less so with the number and variety of samplings. Therefore, 
it is quite possible that a larger list, of possibly greater variety, though 
:t would have heavily increased the work of computation, might have 
vielded rather different results, not perhaps qualitative but rather 
uantitative, and of such a character as materially to modify some of 
he rather dogmatic views which Professor Fisher expresses. 

This is especially true of the simple arithmetic average, unweighted 
nd unrectified. ‘The truth seems to be that even this friendless mon- 
rel of index numbers may be, if only the assortment be large enough 
nd varied enough and representative enough, as good an index as the 
est that can be made. Professor Fisher himself cites the significant 


et) Bork of Mitchell on the Aldrich Committee numbers in showing, that, 
qd, Beven through the wide dispersion of the Civil War prices and the subse- 

uent period, different systems of weighting affected the results rela- 
Its Bivcly little. This could only have been due to the fact that the 
sh, 


ampling must have been highly representative and sufficiently wide. 
Again, we speak very loosely when we refer to the simple arithmetic 


tle Bs being of equal weighting, for, as Professor Macaulay and Mr. Flux 
lt Bhave pointed out, there is an implied weighting even in simple averages 
} & Ef ratios, and this implied weighting may markedly affect the result, 
ccording as widely separated base years are chosen. For example, 
lly HBf, as was the fact, rubber could fall in ten years to one tenth of its 
ue: Bprevious price, obviously at the end of that ten years its relative 
fied Bcight in an average of ratios was one tenth of what it was at the 
the ginning. 
lese There is, moreover, a tendency always, in all prices, to a constant 
36 ispersion. Thus, as is well known, in the last fifty years food prices 
een Bend forest products, lumber, etc., have been steadily rising relatively 
188 Ho the general level; and in the same period pig iron and many other 
roducts, like rubber, have been steadily falling; and it seems doubtful 
out ##f any a priori method of weighting could be devised which could wholly 
ies; JMeutralize the effect of this dispersion. Here, clearly, safety and 
not 


ecuracy lie in numbers and variety. Some plan of steadily changing 
eights might help very much, and this might not be very difficult, 
ince we now have for over a half century, index figures of quantity 
reduction in almost all the leading lines of industry, and it is very 
sy to calculate the trend of these quantities (each and all have a 
rikingly characteristic and individual rate of growth), and also the 
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relative price trend. And this may give us more accurate or more 
nearly “ideal” index numbers than any yet devised. 

It seems clear that the effect of bias may very easily be exaggerated, 
It was Professor Fisher himself who, in his address at Atlantic City, 
showed that simply by taking at random a column of newspaper price 
quotations, and setting these down without regard to the decimal place, 
so that all the left-hand integers were in the same column, a fairly 
satisfactory index would result. This is a variant of the simple ws 
“unweighted” aggregative, which is the twin brother of the simple 
arithmetic. 

Again, Mr. Henry E. Niles has plotted together the old Bureau of 
Labor index, from 1860, which was a recalculation of the old Falkner 
index prepared for the Aldrich Committee, and, from 1890, the new 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index, with base values of 1909, and the 
revision of that index on base values of 1919. The old Bureau of 
Labor index is the simple arithmetic, including about ninety-two con- 
modities, with a so-called “equal weighting.” The second and third 
are the weighted aggregative, which is among the “very good” formu- 
las recommended by Professor Fisher as approximating the “ideal.” 

Now, the extraordinary thing is that, in comparing these three in- 
dices it is found that the difference between the two new Bureau of 
Labor Statistics indices, for 1920, for example (due wholly to the 
different base year values chosen for weighting), was much greater than 
the difference between either of these new indices and the simple arith- 
metic for any year throughout the twenty-four years from 1890 to 
1913. This could hardly have been pure chance. In other words, for 
these twenty-four years, at least, the simple arithmetic was as good an 
index, on test, as the weighted aggregative. 

Again: We have plotted the three chief British index numbers, the 
Statist, the Economist, and both the new and old Board of Trad 
numbers, together with the index of twenty basic English commoditi 
regularly prepared by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York fo 
weekly comparison with twenty basic American commodities. Here a 
indices on three different formulas, the simple arithmetic, the weight 
geometric, and the weighted aggregative, and the difference betwee 
the five indices, save as to the peak attained in 1920, is extremely small 
and, as we have seen, the same difference in an erratic year like 19: 
may result, even with the weighted aggregative, simply through 
change in the base year weighting. 

It seems perfectly clear from this and similar experiments that 
simple unweighted arithmetic scarcely deserves to be discarded, 
Professor Fisher says, “perhaps somewhat harshly,” as “worthless. 
If the writer might make his own interpretation of Professor Fisher’ 
admirable work, it is that the choice of method save where the num 
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\ber 
of items is small, is relatively unimportant. The choice of weights, 
of material, of the accuracy of the data, of the number of quotations, 
is of far greater importance, and it is these and not the method of 
averaging which makes practically all the remarkable differences, for 
example, which appear at this moment between the different indices 
of prices in this country. Whereas the new Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics index shows, at the present time, a rise of only 13 per cent from 
the low point of 1921-1922, Bradstreet’s is up 30 per cent; the New 
York Reserve Bank’s 20 basic, 31 per cent; and the Harvard index of 
10 sensitive commodities, 55 per cent. Such disparity of results might 
well be regarded as a scandal of index numbers, and as discrediting 
them all. 

But this wholly depends upon the use to which they are to be put. 
Bradstreet’s, in spite of its somewhat fantastic method of weighting, 
is actually the best barometer of the trend of prices in this country 
that we so far possess. The Bureau of Labor Statistics index does 
Cot not quickly and clearly portray these price movements, perhaps by 
third ycason of its endeavor to include so large a number of commodities, 
orm" HF and possibly from the fact that it may be rather badly weighted. 
al.” The mere increase in the number of quotations, in itself, as Professor 
ee in- MM Fisher is at pains to point out, increases the probable accuracy of an 
au of index only by the square root of the number of items averaged. It is 
the sampling and the weighting that is the vital thing. And inasmuch 
as the Bureau of Labor Statistics index is coming to take on an official 
character, as the court of final appeal in a great many important 
questions, it would seem well worth while that the construction of this 
index should again be revised by a committee of well-known experts. 

It is not a scandal that this index and others should so widely dis- 
agree at the moment, but it is a scandal that there should have been a 
difference of more than 10 per cent at the point of widest divergence 
Tak between the computation on 1909 weights and the revision on a base 
odities MM of 1919 weights. An index which can vary thus widely, on identically 
the same method of computation, is not suitable as a final arbiter. 

There is an additional reason for such a revision, since it seems as 
if, as a recent writer in the Economist expresses it, the United States 
is being driven by the force of ineluctable circumstance to some kind 
of an experiment with index number control, in the endeavor to regain 
that economic stability which it lost in the war, and in the topsy 
turvy conditions since prevailing. Nothing could offer a firmer base 
for this, nor, in the end, lend greater confidence to the use of index 
numbers than such a painstaking work as that which Professor Fisher 
as carried through. He has cleared away much debris, so that the 
solid structure built up in the last fifty or sixty years stands forth 
ow in clear and precise outline. Cart Snyper. 
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TENDENCIES IN THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY t 
The growth of the automobile industry has been marked by a consid- : 
erable number of changes in the original companies through reorgan. T 
ization, consolidation, or their entire elimination as separate operating 
companies. In this paper an examination is made of these various P 
realignments and read justments in order to discover to what extent the ns 
industry has already entered upon, or is about to enter upon, a period 7 
marked by integration, combination, and monopoly. The paper has to . 
do also with the relative benefits and disadvantages accruing from . 
either complete or partial integration and monopoly. Tendencies to- 
ward combination, as well as actual corporate consolidations, are re P 
viewed in order to determine the basis for such combinations and also 
to compare the expected results from such policies with those actually rs 
secured. 
In order that there may be some adequate basis for a study of the -- 
tendencies under discussion, a number of the more representative con- 99 
panies have been selected and their history briefly reviewed. wo 
, Se 
Generat Motors Corporation th 
The General Motors Corporation, which is one of the outsta M 
organizations in the automobile industry, was organized originally om °° 
September 16, 1908, as the General Motors Company of New Jersey be 
This company was given a perpetual charter for “the purpose of eng 1° 
gaging in the manufacture of and dealing in motors, motor cars, a fac 
machines; to acquire from others their business if of the same gene fac 
characteristics as that for which the corporation is organized; pol 
acquire patents and trade marks; to acquire and dispose of by sal to 
mortgage, or otherwise, securities of other corporations with similagg © 
corporate powers and to aid such other corporations.” - 
Business conditions immediately preceding the formation of thi 
company were important factors in its organization. The chaoti the 
conditions of 1907-1908 had seriously affected the automobile industry bus 
Sales were greatly reduced, factories were closed down entirely or ¥ she 
operating at a fraction of their normal capacity, and a number of 138 
weaker companies had been forced into bankruptcy. The immedia of | 
outlook was doubtful and there were many competent persons who seri om 
ously questioned the future of the industry. Under such conditio _ 
this company was organized. b 
The promoter of the company, Mr. W. C. Durant, had faith in ‘F 
future of the industry. He had been successful in building up . 


*Moody’s Manual of Corporations, 1918, p. 1418. 
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Buick Automobile Company, and now utilized the profits derived from 
that project to secure control of the Cadillac Motor Car Company, 
the Oakland, which was practically bankrupt, the Oldsmobile Company, 
which was not earning its dividends, and several smaller companies.” 
This concentration of control made possible the adoption of certain 
policies from which marked advantages were expected. The develop- 
ment of a complete line of cars by one organization permitted it to 


nt the appeal to an unusually broad market ; this greatly increased the volume 
period MH of sales, and made possible mass production, with its accompanying 
has to ncrease in manufacturing efficiency. Not only was the manufacturing 
from 


and sales position of the various companies bettered, but their financial 
position was also greatly strengthened by this concentration of control. . 
The policy of expansion adopted by the company, in order to round 
out its organization, resulted in additional companies being acquired 
during the following year, so that by September 30, 1909, the organ- 
ization consisted of eleven automobile companies, two truck companies, 
and eight parts manufacturers, with a total production in 1909 of 
28,500 cars, representing approximately 24.5 per cent of the total 
annual production of all cars, exclusive of Fords." The year ending 
September 30, 1910, was void of any additions; but the following year 
the company acquired the Welch Motor Car Company of Pontiac, 
Michigan, and the Heany Company, a holding company controlling 
companies engaged in the production of incandescent lamps and as- 


Jerseyfam bestos-covered magneto wire. In order to make effective its policy of 
> of enfe mcreased manufacturing efficiency, the company discontinued the manu- 
me, 2 facture of a number of makes of cars, and began the transfer of manu- 
gener facturing activities to the more efficient plants. Pursuant to this 
‘zed, tom Policy, in 1913 seven companies were eliminated as separate organiza- 
by salem tions and were converted into parts-producing units, and by 1914 the 
- similagg Company had standardized its output to five makes of cars and one 
truck.’ 

of thi No important additions or consolidations were made in 1915, because 
chaotidam the facilities of the company were taxed by the increased volume of 
ndustrrgm OUSiness that came with the general development of the industry. As 
or wera ® Tesult of this rapid development, the company produced, in 1915, 
+ 138,000 automobiles and 6,000 trucks, or approximately 28 per cent 
omy of the total production of automobiles, exclusive of Fords, and 8 per 
who seria CCUt of the total truck output for the year.’ This growth continued 


unabated during 1916, resulting in an even greater expansion of the 


‘Motor, January, 1923, reprint, p. 12. 

*‘Moody’s Manual of Corporations, 1910, p. 2718. 

‘Pacts and Figures of the Automobile Industry, 1921, p. 7. 
Moody's Manual of Corporations, 1915, p. 2583. 

Facts and Figures of the Automobile Industry, 1921, p. 7. 
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424 C. C. Edmonds [September 
company’s productive facilities. Increased manufacturing efficiency t 
was also secured by discontinuing production of the Carter-Car and 
converting its plant into a parts factory.’ ‘ 
During this year also the General Motors Corporation was organized I 
as a holding company under the laws of Delaware, to acquire the assets f 
of the General Motors Company. Control of this company was vested 
in the Chevrolet Motor Company, which owned a controlling interest a 
in the corporation’s stock.’ The general policy was adopted of main- t 
taining the separate corporate existence of the various subsidiary r 
companies and of operating them as divisions of the parent company. s 
An important departure in policy occurred during 1917, when the 1 
corporation entered the farm tractor business through the purchase d 
of the stock of the Samson Sieve Grip Tractor Company of California r 
and the business of the Janesville Machine Company of Janesville, d 
Wisconsin.” In 1919 the tractor facilities of the corporation were a 
greatly extended by the construction of a large tractor plant at Janes- th 
ville, and by the purchase of an agricultural implement manufacturing 
company to provide suitable farming implements for use with the cor- ci 
poration’s tractor." th 
The addition of the Chevrolet Motor Company to the corporation’s 0 
holdings on May 2, 1918, not only simplified the corporation’s financial ce 
relations but also resulted in a marked increased in the productive to 
facilities of the corporation. 'The Chevrolet Motor Company, in addi- th 
tion to producing 125,000 cars in 1917, also controlled through its at 
subsidiary companies the production of such units as motors, axles, in 
transmissions, and bodies used by the company itself. One of its sub- de 
sidiaries, the United States Motors, in turn controlled other companies M 
| engaged in the production of roller bearings, electrical equipment, ra- we 
H diators, rims, and other devices used in the industry. The Chevrolet pa 
Company had also established assembly plants in California, Missouri, sec 
and Ontario, Canada, for the more convenient and economical distri- tre 
bution of its cars.” 
In anticipation of the ever-increasing requirements of the business : 
of the corporation, a considerable increase in manufacturing facilities F 
was provided in 1919 by the construction of a new foundry and a new int 
forge shop, the purchase of several parts factories, and the establish- Co 
ment of a truck assembly plant in eastern territory. The Fisher Body a 
Corporation, the largest producer of bodies in the industry, was also eve 
acquired in 1919, in order to assure the corporation of control over =i 
"Moody’s Manual of Corporations, 1917, p. 400. se 
*Ibid., 1917, p. 401. Che 
*Ibid., 1917, p. 400. ciat 
“Tbid., 1918, p. 2133. of J 
“Jbid., 1921, p. 1482. 0 
“Moody’s Manual of Corporations, 1918, p. 2182. 
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the major portion of its body requirements. The Fisher Body Cor- 
poration also has extensive facilities for the manufacture of body and 
automobile hardware. This company also brought with it the National 
Plate Glass Company, with an annual production of 11,000,000 square 
feet of plate glass.” 

With the coming of the recent depression, the General Motors 
abandoned further expansion of manufacturing capacity and concen- 
trated its attention on the problem of securing increased efficiency 
within the organization. The tractor project, having proved un- 
successful, was abandoned and the plant utilized for other purposes. 
The miscellaneous activities which the company had acquired as inci- 
dental to its growth were either eliminated or brought into proper 
relationship to the organization. Since the recent acquisition of a 
differential gear manufacturing company, the corporation not only has 
a satisfactory car manufacturing capacity, but also owns plants for 
the manufacture of all of its more essential parts and accessories.” 

Financial Control of the General Motors Corporation. The finan- 
cial history of the General Motors Corporation is closely linked with 
the personality and activities of Mr. W. C. Durant, who in 1908 
organized the original General Motors Company, and who retained 
control until 1910. In that year he was forced to relinquish control 
to eastern banking interests for a period of five years, as a condition for 
the advancement of the necessary credit to the company. However, 
at the termination of the period, he was able to eliminate the eastern 
interests because the Chevrolet Motor Company, of which he was presi- 
dent, had acquired a controlling interest in the stock of the General 
Motors Company.” In 1916 the present General Motors Corporation 
was organized to take over the holdings of the General Motors Com- 
pany; and in 1918 the corporation absorbed, through an exchange of 
securities, the Chevrolet Motor Company, which had previously con- 
trolled it.” 

“Annual Report, General Motors Corporation, 1920, p. 7. 

“Annual Report, General Motors Corporation, 1922, p. 21. 

*Motor, January, 1923, reprint, p. 15. 

“Moody's Manual of Corporations, 1918, p. 2133. In 1910 the eastern banking 
interests, as a condition for supplying the much needed credit to the General Motors 
Company, were able to establish and control a voting trust of the common stock 
of the company for a period ending September 18, 1915. Mr. W. C. Durant was 
replaced as president of the company and became a director. In a short time, how- 
ever, he was instrumental in organizing the Chevrolet Motor Company of Flint, 
Michigan, and on December 23, 1915, its authorized capital stock was increased 
from $20,000,000 to $80,000,000 (ibid., 1917, p- 399). The stockholders of the General 
Motors Company were then invited to exchange their General Motors Stock for 
Chevrolet Motor Company stock and by February, 1916, Mr. Durant and his asso- 
clates had disposition pledges covering the transfer of 100,C00 shares out of a total 


of 165,000 shares of General Motors Company (ibid., 1916, p. 2352). 
On October 13, 1916, the General Motors Corporation was organized for the pur- 
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The unprecedented demand for the corporation’s product, and ex- 
pected continuance of this prosperity, resulted in a policy of expansion 
involving exceedingly heavy borrowing by the corporation. The com- 
ing of the depression, which was extremely severe in the automobile 
industry, found the company in the midst of this program and in need 
of credit. The du Pont de Nemours and Company, which in 1918 had 
secured a substantial interest in the General Motors Corporation, was 
able to secure control of the corporation in the latter part of 1920, 
Mr. Durant retiring from the corporation on December 1, 1920. 

The eastern banking interests had long been interested in securing 
a foothold in the automobile industry, and had been temporarily suc- 
cessful in the case of the General Motors Company during the period 
1910-1915. The recent transfer of control to the du Ponts, with 
the affiliation of J. P. Morgan and Company and of British-Canadian 
interests, again ties the corporation up very closely with the East.” 

Integration. ‘The history of the General Motors Corporation indi- 
cates a definite policy favoring the manufacture and production by the 
corporation, either directly or through subsidiary companies, of a 
large number of the component parts utilized in the building of its 
several cars. The company in 1912 manufactured relatively few of 
the essential parts of an automobile, whereas in 1920 the organization 
had extended its scope so that not only all the engines used in its cars, 
but a large proportion of such units as gears, axles, crankshafts, radia- 
tors, electrical equipment, roller bearings, warning signals, spark plugs, 
bodies, plate glass, and body hardware, were produced either by a 
General Motors unit or by a subsidiary.” 

The policy of the company has in the main been to acquire a sufi- 
cient parts-manufacturing capacity to insure an adequate supply for 
its normal needs, with the option of drawing on the market for such 
additional quantities as conditions may demand. In a few cases the 


pose of acquiring the stock of the General Motors Company and the stockholders of 
this company were requested to exchange their stock for General Motors Corporation 
stock. In accordance with this request the Chevrolet Motor Company deposited 
its stock in the General Motor Company, receiving in return 450,000 shares of the 
corporation’s stock, thus giving it control of the corporation as of December 31, 
1916 (ibid., 1917, p. 399). Mr. Durant, as president of the Chevrolet Company, was 
again in control of the situation, the eastern bankers were repaid and the voting 
trust dissolved. The General Motors Company was dissolved as of August 1, 191/, 
the new General Motors Corporation taking over its plants and business (ibid., 1911, 
p. 399). 

In order to simplify the corporate structure of the General Motors Corporation a 
plan was effected providing for the exchange of Chevrolet stock for General Motors 
stock. As a result of this exchange the General Motors secured possession of the 
stock of the Chevrolet Company which then became a subsidiary of the corporation 
(ibid., 1919, p. 2486). 

“Moody’s Manual of Corporations, 1921, p. 1483. 

*Annual Report, General Motors Corporation, 1920, p. 7. 
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corporation has an excess of parts-manufacturing capacity, and the 
excess is made available for the general trade. The corporation has 
for the most part confined itself to the production of such articles as 
relate largely to the manufacture of automobiles. In some cases, 
such as steel, tires, and batteries, where the proportion of the total 
output which is used by the automobile manufacturers is relatively 
small, the General Motors Corporation has found it advisable to pur- 
chase its requirements, rather than to control such companies. 

Combination. The growth of the corporate holdings of the General 
Motors Corporation has been attained through the consolidation of a 
number of individual companies into the parent organization and also 
through the creation of additional units. In securing control of the 
independent companies, the corporation has in some cases purchased 
their assets outright; in others it has secured possession of all the 
common stock ; while in still other cases it has secured only a majority 
of the common stock. ‘The corporation has, in the majority of cases, 
allowed these companies to retain their separate corporate existence, 
operating as divisions of the parent corporation. In the case of some 
of the companies, however, it has been found desirable to discontinue 
their corporate existence and to convert them into simple operating 
units of the corporation. 

The corporation has provided for a considerable degree of freedom 
within the divisions in the carrying out of their manufacturing activi- 
ties; and while it maintains a central sales organization, a central per- 
sonnel department, a central research department, and other similar 
departments, they serve primarily in an advisory capacity, and each 
producing unit is placed largely on its own responsibility as to methods 
and results. The corporation has in addition permitted the various 
automobile divisions to produce cars of different types and sizes, some 
of which compete with each other on the market. It has not attempted 
to concentrate its activities on the production of one particular car or 
one brand of cars produced in various models. Rather it has followed 
the policy of producing a number of different types, sizes, and models, 
in order to reach the largest possible market.” In a few cases where 
there has been excessive duplication of models by the various divisions, 
the less popular models have been discontinued ; in the case of several 
of the companies, the plants have been converted into parts factories. 
The corporation, in following out this policy of producing a number of 
types and models, has recognized the fact that the automobile market 
consists of a number of classes or levels of demand and that the element 
of style enters largely into the sale of an automobile. 

An examination of the production figures of the various units indi- 

“System, October, 1920, p. 610. 
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cates that they have enjoyed a very substantial growth, one which has 
been at least in proportion to that of the automobile industry as 4 
whole. The presence of numerous competitors has made it inadvisable 
for the corporation to restrict output, even if it had so desired. The 
evident policy, therefore, has been to permit each unit to enter into 
competition not only with the outside competitors but also to some 
extent with the other units of the corporation itself, thus securing the 
maximum cultivation of the market. 

This has been true not only in the case of the sale of the finished 
product but also in the case of the various parts-makers within the 
organization. While it is expected that the various automobile divi- 
sions will give preference to a corporation parts-maker, still they 
retain the right to buy from outside sources if better prices can be 
secured. The parts divisions, likewise, have the right to sell their 
product to the general trade if they can thereby secure a more favor- 
able price. Thus efficiency is not hindered by the common ownership 
of the divisions; rather the arrangement is such that it secures for 
each division the results of its labors and renders it impossible for an 
inefficient division to throw its burden upon the others.” 

In its development the corporation has also acquired a number of 
businesses which are not closely allied to the production of automobiles, 
such as a farm lighting business, a mechanical refrigerator company, 
etc. These activities have, however, been acquired largely as incidental 
to the securing of other activities which pertain directly to the pro- 
duction of automobiles. For example, the farm lighting business 
came with the Delco Company, a large producer of automobile elec- 
trical equipment. The mechanical refrigerator business was acquired 
in order to broaden the field of activity of the corporation; but this 
policy seems to have been abandoned, and the importance of these 
various and miscellaneous activities is now insignificant as compared 
with the principal business of producing automobiles. It appears, 
therefore, that the corporation has adhered closely to its original 
business and has concerned itself primarily with acquiring control of 
such other companies as are engaged in the manufacture of automo- 
‘biles, parts, or closely allied products. 

Monopoly. The General Motors Corporation, with an annual pro- 
duction of 400,000 automobiles,” is the largest single producer of 
automobiles, exclusive of the Ford Motor Company. The productive 
capacity of the industry in 1920 was approximately 2,200,000 cars. 
When the output of the Ford Motor Company is deducted, the total 
annual production of all other producers is approximately 1,200,000 

*System, October, 1920, p. 610. 


1 4nnual Report, General Motors Corporation, 1920, p. 6. 
Facts and Figures of the Automobile Industry, 1921, p. 7. 
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cars, of which the General Motors Corporation produces about 33 1-3 
per cent. 

A consideration of the possibility of monopoly control by the cor- 
poration can best be made by considering each of the three principal 
classes into which the industry is divided. 

Among cars of higher price, the corporation is represented by 
the Cadillac, of which approximately 20,000 are produced annually. 
This car, which has one standard chassis, is produced in a number 
of body styles and sizes. It has as its competitors such cars as the 
Packard, the Lincoln, the Peerless, and the Marmon, and the total 
production of these competitors is several times that of the Cadillac 
Company. The tendency, moreover, until the recent depression, was 
for the number of competitors to increase; and at the present time 
there are at least fifteen representative companies competing in this 
field. 

Among medium-priced cars, the Buick, the Oakland, and the Olds- 
mobile are offered by the corporation, in competition with such cars 
as the Dodge, Essex, Hudson, Chalmers, Reo, Jordan, Willys-Knight, 
Hupmobile, Nash, Studebaker, Chandler, and numerous others. The 
output of the Dodge and Studebaker Companies is approximately 
equal to that of the above units of the General Motors, so that the 
combined output of the independent companies is considerably in ex- 
cess of that of the corporation. Furthermore, a review of the prices 
on the various cars indicates relatively little difference. 

The production of the Chevrolet brings the corporation into direct 
competition with the Ford Motor Company; and that this competition 
is often keen is testified by the experience of the various Ford and 
Chevrolet dealers throughout the country. The Chevrolet also has the 
competition of the light four-cylinder Overland, of which approximately 
100,000 are marketed annually. The recent advent of the Durant 
Motors, Inc., has also added another competitor. 

This brief survey of the General Motors’ competitive position indi- 
cates clearly that while the corporation is a large producer of auto- 


-mobiles, it does not have a monopoly of the market either as a whole 


or in any one of the various fields which it enters. The presence of 
such a large number of producers in each group indicates that even 
if a number of the weaker companies should disappear in the near 
future, there would still be comparatively little possibility of the 
General Motors being able to establish a monopoly. The corporation 
in formulating its policy, has recognized the fact that monopoly 
would be not only undesirable but also impracticable. It has con- 
cerned itself, therefore, with the problem of securing adequate repre- 


sentation in each of the various fields, rather than with attempting to 
secure monopoly power. 
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Tue Durant Morors, Inc. 


The recent organization and growth of the Durant Motors, Inc., has 
been one of the unexpected developments of late automobile history. 
The company was incorporated by Mr. W. C. Durant and his asso- 
ciates on January 13, 1921, and reincorporated on April 2, 1921, in 
Delaware, with authority to engage in the manufacture and sale of 
automobiles, and also to acquire the securities of other companies en- 
gaged in this or similar business.” 

The conditions which led to the formation of this new organization 
were of two classes, personal and impersonal. The personal factor 
was the personality and reputation of Mr. W. C. Durant, who had but 
recently relinquished the presidency of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion. His experience and reputation enabled him to appeal to a wide 
range of investors, who had confidence in his new project primarily 
because of their faith in him. The impersonal factors were mainly 
those having to do with the conditions in the automobile industry in 
1920. The industry had been seriously affected by the general busi- 
ness depression, sales had been greatly curtailed, plants were idle, 
many companies were in financial difficulties, and the outlook was ex- 
ceedingly uncertain. ‘The conditions were in many respects similar to 
those which existed in 1908 when Mr. Durant originally organized the 
General Motors Company. By organizing his company during the 
lower part of the business cycle he was again able to perfect his organ- 
ization in time to develop along with the upward turn of the cycle. 

In the two years since its incorporation, the Durant Motors has 
been able, either through the purchase of established companies or the 
development of new companies, to place on the market a complete line 
of six cars ranging in price from the $10,000 Locomobile to the $438 
Star car. Plant capacity has also been secured with an estimated 
annual capacity of more than 350,000 cars, and new facilities are 
constantly being acquired. In the fifteen months prior to March, 
1923, it had produced over 58,000 automobiles of which 11,000 were 
_ Star cars, the balance being Durant Fours and Sixes.” 

Integration. ‘The recent organization of the Durant Motors, to- 
gether with its rapid growth, has been such as to concentrate the 
efforts of its promoters on the more immediate problems concerned 
with the financing of the company and the production of the initial 
output of cars. Little attempt has as yet been made to control the 
production of even the more essential parts of the various cars. In 
the case of the Locomobile Company, where an established company 
was acquired, the production of a considerable number of the prin 


Investor and Trader, February 16, 1923. 
*Tbid., March 28, 1923. 
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cipal units had been the custom for some time. In the case of the 
newly established companies, however, the general policy has been 
largely one of purchasing the companies’ requirements from the estab- 
lished parts-makers. 'That the company intends eventually to follow 
a policy of integration as regards at least its principal requirements, 
would seem to be indicated by the recent statement of Mr. Durant in 
regard to the purchase of the American Plate Glass Company, in which 
he said, “Its connection with the Durant automobile body builders will 
be similar to that existing between the National Plate Glass Company 
and the Fisher Body Company, which the latter controls.’”” 

If the company is able to realize the production program an- 
nounced, it will undoubtedly find it advantageous to control the 
production of its more essential units, such as engines, axles, trans- 
missions, bodies, ete. The extension of the policy to include the many 
minor accessories is unlikely to occur for some time, if at all. If the 
experience of the General Motors Corporation is any criterion, the 
company would also find it inadvisable to attempt to integrate the 
sources of such raw materials as steel and lumber. 

Combination. The corporate plan of this company is very similar 
to that of the General Motors Corporation, in which the parent com- 
pany acts primarily as a holding company and operates the various 
subsidiary corporations as divisions of itself. In following out this 
policy the company has organized a number of divisional companies, 
the Durant Motors of New York, Michigan, California, Indiana, 
New Jersey, and Canada; the Star Motors, Inc., of Delaware; Star 
Motor Company of New York, Michigan, and California; Flint Motor 
Company of Michigan; and the Mason Motor Truck Company. It 
has also secured control of the Locomobile Company and of the Ameri- 
can Plate Glass Company.” 

An interesting feature of the corporation is the widespread owner- 
hip of its stock. There are over 146,000 persons who are stock- 
olders in the company, which gives it the second largest group of 
tockholders among corporations in the United States.” 

Monopoly. The avowed purpose of the Durant Motors, Inc., has 
een to produce a complete series of cars ranging in price from the 
tar, which was to sell at current Ford prices, to the Locomobile in the 
ighest priced group. In realizing this intention, the company has 
laced on the market the following cars: the Star, the Durant Four, 
he Durant Six, the Flint Six, the Princeton, the Locomobile, and 
lso a truck, the Mason Road King. 

That the company is entering a highly competitive market is evi- 


“Investor and Trader, March 17, 1923. 
*Ibid., February 16, 1923. 
*Ibid., February 16, 1923. 
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dent on considering some of its rivals. In the case of the Star car the Cc 
company will compete with the Ford, the Chevrolet, and the Overland, c 
the keenest com} tion being expected from the Ford Company, which p 
has hitherto occupied its field practically unchallenged.” Among me JM ¢ 
dium-priced cars the Durant, the Flint, and the Princeton are to be Il 
offered. The company will not only have the competition of a number tl 
of the General Mot: ars but will also compete with a majority of the i ° 
“independents.” I sher-priced product will to some extent con- fr 
pete with such 1s the Pierce-Arrow, the Lincoln, and the Rolls- HH ¢ 
Royce, althoug! effort is being made to place it above much of this Is 
competition by 1 ig the price considerably above the others, ex- tl 
cepting the Rolls-Royce. The company not only cannot hope to i” 
secure monopoly itrol in any of the various fields, but its successful 


continuance in business will be dependent upon its ability to meet keen 


competition. 
Forp Moror Company 


The Ford Motor Company, at the time of its incorporation in 1903, 
was engaged p n the assembling of its car, the motors being 
manufactured Dodge Brothers, and other parts being purchased 
from a variety ducers and jobbers. The rapid growth of its 


business soon p! the company in a position where it was not only gm th 
strong enough financially, but also large enough, profitably to manu- 9 ps 
facture its mo ind other machined parts. In 1914 consequently Hi ou 
it discontinued purchases from Dodge Brothers and also greatly 9 su 
reduced the num of parts secured from other producers.” re 
In the suit of Dodge Brothers against Ford, argued before the Mi Pe 
Michigan Supré Court,” the testimony of the plaintiffs brought Hj sq 
out the fact that Mr. Ford had declared it to be his intention to invest Hy 4n 
millions of dolla the purchase of ore mines in the Upper Peninsula ie 
of Michigan and Minnesota; to acquire or build ships to transport 
this ore to the Ford Motor Company’s blast furnaces to be erected Mun 
on the River Rouge in Detroit; and to construct and install steel fii th 
manufacturing plants to produce steel products to be used in the of 
manufacture of the Ford car. Mr. Ford, when examined on the sub- gj tit 
ject, stated that it was possible that the Ford Motor Company might the 
develop along the lines indicated. - 


Shortly after this Mr. Ford purchased the interests of the minority 
stockholders in the Ford Motor Company, so that he might have entire 


The company had by January, 1923, already accepted over 231,000 orders for ‘ 
Star cars, and had r 300,000 orders waiting to be accepted (Motor, January. * 
1923, reprint, p. 26) ‘ 

204 Michigan Supreme Court Records and Briefs, p. 3. 


*204 Michigan 495 
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ember 

ur the Ig control of the company. Gigantic blast furnaces, with a daily capa- 
rland city of 1,500 tons have been erected at the River Rouge. It is ex- 
which pected that all castings and steel parts used in the Ford car, the 
g me truck, and the tractor, will eventually be manufactured at this plant. 


[ron mines, at Iron Mountain in northern Michigan, have been secured 


through the Michigan Iron, Land, and Lumber Company, a subsidiary 
of the a of the Ford Motor Company, as well as large areas of standing timber, 
com: fg from which the Ford Company is at the present time producing a 
Rolls: ag considerable quantity of the lumber used for body frames. The ore 
of this is now transported to the River Rouge plant in chartered boats, but 
rs, ex- fa this situation is shortly to be changed by the substitution of Ford- 
pe to owned ships. 
ary Extensive coal properties have been acquired in Kentucky, in order 
-t keen to give the company control of its coal supply. Likewise, the com- 
pany, through its purchase of the Detroit, Toledo, and Ironton Rail- 
way, has secured direct access to the coal fields of Kentucky and West 
Virginia. This railroad crosses fifteen other roads, many of which are 
important trunk lines, and thus insures to the Ford Company an 
n 1903, MM unusually wide range of choice in the selection of routes for its other 
s being shipments.” 
rchased The Ford Motor Company has extensive facilities at its River Rouge 
: of its MM plant for the manufacture of touring and roadster bodies, but as yet 
‘ot only Mm these facilities have not been developed sufficiently to supply the com- 
manu-  pany’s requirements. Large numbers of bodies are purchased from 
quently J outside manufacturers, the Fisher Body Company (a General Motors’ 
greatly (subsidiary) being an important supplier of closed-car bodies. The 
recent purchase of the Allegheny Plate Glass Company of Glassmere, 
‘ore the Mf Pennsylvania, with an annual production of approximately 6,500,000 
brought MM Square feet of plate glass," and the development of extensive lumber 
o invest fp 2nd planing mills in northern Michigan, indicate that the company 
‘eninsula MM expects to increase its body-producing facilities materially. 
ransport Numerous parts, such as wheels, tops, tires, and many miscellaneous 
- erected J units, are also secured from outside producers. A number of years ago 
all sted f—™ the company developed a small experimental plant for the production 
1 in theo! tires; and while this department is still retained, the company con- 
the sub-m tinues to purchase all of its tire requirements. Mr. Ford has stated 
ny might (fm that he might at some time develop a tire factory, but as yet no 
such step has been taken. 
minority Besides these plants mentioned, the company has thirty-three other 
ve entire Plants scattered throughout the United States, twenty-two of which 
orders for "The Detroit News, January 17, 1923, p. 1. 
r, January, "Review of Reviews, November, 1921, p. 494. . 


"[bid., p. 487. 
“The Detroit News, February 14, 1923, p. 1. 
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make parts, assemble cars, and act as distributing centers. Foreign 
assembly plants are also located in Manchester, England; Ford City, 
Canada; Cadiz, Spain; Copenhagen, Denmark; Bordeaux, France; 
and in South America. A large tractor plant is located at Cork, 
Ireland.” 

Integration. ‘The development and extension of the Ford Motor 
Company into the various fields described indicates a policy of inte 
gration. This policy is especially pronounced in the case of the 
company’s steel requirements. When asked as to the reason for desir- 
ing to control the steel processes, Mr. Ford stated that it was not 
because of any difficulty in securing adequate supplies of steel from 
the established producers, as the company had never experienced any 
difficulty as to the delivery of pig iron. Mr. Lee, who was at that 
time in charge of the manufacturing activities of the company, stated 
that they had experienced considerable trouble every season in securing 
adequate supplies of iron. Mr. Kennedy, consulting engineer for the 
Ford blast furnace work, testified that in his opinion the Ford Motor 
Company could, under the range of steel prices prevailing in 1919, 
probably make the furnaces pay for themselves in a year. 

A survey of the Ford Company’s activities indicates that the policy 
of the company is to control the source of its raw materials to a greater 
extent than even the General Motors Corporation. It has integrated 
its parts sources largely through the addition of new departments to 
the home plant rather than through the control of subsidiary parts- 
producing units. It is unlikely, however, that it will ever be absolutely 
self-contained, because of the great variety of articles needed for its 
products. As regards the majority of items the policy is definitely one 
of integration. 

Combination. ‘The corporate history of the Ford Motor Company 
has been relatively uneventful. There has been no extensive use of the 
holding company, as in the case of the General Motors Corporation; 
the Ford Company has been primarily a manufacturing company. 
In the case of the producers of its raw materials, the company has 
either purchased them outright and absorbed them, or has purchased 
them and allowed them to continue their separate corporate existence. 
In the production of manufactured parts the general policy has been to 
extend the facilities of the company itself rather than to purchase 
other companies. 

Until its recent acquisition of the Lincoln Motor Car Company, 
the Ford Company had confined itself to a highly specialized field. 
This new addition is the producer of a high-priced car which not only 
appeals to an entirely different market but requires different methods 


*“Moody’s Manual of Corporations, 1921, p. 1445. 
*204 Michigan Supreme Court Records and Briefs, p. 551 and 560. 
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production, so that there is little in common between the Lincoln 
ompany and the Ford Company. Its purchase seems to have been 
termined largely by other than business considerations, and it is not 
dicative of the general policy of the Ford Company. ; 
There is little possibility of the Ford Motor Company’s entering 
to a combination with other automobile manufacturers. Not only 
as it a unique position in the industry, which it would be unwilling to 
crifice, but there is little which it could gain from any such com- 
‘nation. Furthermore, the fact that the company is owned entirely by 
r. Ford and his immediate family insures, in the absence of some 
forseen contingency, the continued independence of this company. 
Monopoly. The Ford Motor Company produces for a market in 
hich it is virtually supreme. It made approximately 95 per cent 
f the cars in its class in 1920. Within its field the Ford Company 
s many of the aspects of monopoly power, as is evidenced by the 
anner in which prices are revised from time to time. It is true that 
e Ford Company has the competition of the Chevrolet and the Over- 
nd to some extent; but this competition is not a serious menace, 
cause of the difference in both the price and type of car produced. 
he introduction of the new Star car by the Durant Motors, Inc., is 
factor of importance in any consideration of the future competitive 
osition of the Ford Company, especially if the promoters of the 
mpany are able to realize their production program. 


Tur “INDEPENDENT” CoMPANIES 


In addition to the General Motors Corporation and the Ford Motor 
mpany, there are a considerable number of other companies engaged 
the manufacture of automobiles—106 companies in 1923." These 
ompanies range in size from the small assembler of cars to the larger 
rganizations such as Dodge Brothers, Studebaker Company, Willys- 
verland Company, etc. Their total annual production is approxi- 
ately 1,250,000 cars, and includes the entire range of prices, although 
¢ majority of the companies are producing cars within the medium- 
riced group. 

These companies fall into three groups when classified as to origin: 
1) companies which were engaged in the manufacture of buggies, 
agons, and bicycles when the automobile industry began, and which 
ave developed along with it ; (2) companies which originally served the 
dustry as parts-makers, later engaging in the manufacture of their 
¥n cars; (3) companies organized originally and primarily for the 
urpose of manufacturing automobiles. In each of these groups are 
0 be found representative companies, as the Studebaker Company in 
"The Detroit Free Press, April 4, 1928, p. 7. 
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group one, the Dodge Brothers Company in group two, and the Huj- 
son and Packard Motor Car Companies in group three. The ma. 
jority of the smaller producers fall within group three; and whi 
there are a number of strong representative companies in this 
there are also a number of companies of doubtful stability. Th 
history of this group is one of new companies being organized, of finan- 
cial and other difficulties, of their reorganization, sale, or merger with 
some larger organization. In the other groups it is found that the 
companies were for the most part well established before entering th 
automobile field, and that consequently their development has bee 
more steady. 

Integration. There is a considerable difference in policy among the 
various “independent” companies in regard to integration. The prob- 
lem of the manufacturer of higher-priced cars is essentially different 
from that of either the large-scale producer or the small producer of 
medium-priced cars.” 

The manufacturer of high-priced cars, costing $3,000 or over, 
has in practically all cases, adopted the policy of producing the motors, 
axles, transmissions, and other essential units for the car in his own 
factory. There are several reasons for this policy: the manufacturer 
is selling a quality product, and he can best assure himself of high 
standards, both in quality and workmanship, by manufacturing his 
own parts. He has also found from experience that the purchaser of 
the higher-priced automobile prefers to buy a car which is “manv- 
factured” by the company rather than simply assembled. As a result 
of these conditions the manufacturers in this class are constantly 
increasing the number of parts produced within their own factory. 

The small producer of medium-priced cars is usually dependent upon 
the parts-makers for all his parts, even the motors being purchased. 
This condition is very often the result of his limited financial resources. 
By purchasing the various units, he greatly reduces his fixed investment 
for tools and equipment and keeps his capital in more liquid form 
If he is able to purchase all the necessary parts, it requires but con- 
paratively little capital to assemble these parts into the finished pro- 
duct. The small producer also usually finds that he can secure from 
an established parts-maker a better article than he could produce 
himself and can get it at a lower price. 

As the small producer increases his volume of business, he usually 
first attempts to produce his own motor and then extends his activities 
to include other of the more essential units which he believes he can 
produce either better or cheaper than the parts-makers. 

The large-scale producers have, in practically all cases, undertaken 

"The Automobile, May 25, 1916, p. 954. 
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he manufacture of the motors used in their cars. With regard to 


he ma- Mother parts, there is a considerable lack of uniformity in policy. Some 
d while ompanies, like the Studebaker, manufacture practically all the parts 
group, MMentering into their product. Other companies, like the Jordan, pur- 
. The MMchase practically all their parts and assemble them about the com- 
f finan- Mpany’s motor. The tendency, however, appears to be for the manu- 
rer with MlMfacturer to increase the number of machined parts produced in his 


wn factory but to continue to depend on outside sources for such 
its as bodies, tires, windshields, tops, radiators, and electrical equip- 


ent. 
The general tendency among the “independent” companies has been 


ong the toward integration of the immediate sources of supply. No attempt 
1¢ prob- MBhas been made to integrate the primary processes, such as the pro- 
lifferent MMduction of iron or the manufacture of tires. This policy is in recog- 
lucer of Mnition of the fact not only that such integration would require an 


cessive capital outlay, but also that the demand of any of the com- 
anies represents but a small proportion of the total production of 
uch commodities by established companies. Unless a number of the 
independent” companies should unite to handle such a project, it is 


facturer certain that no individual company of this group would find it a profit- 
of high Mable undertaking. 

ring his Combination. In the development of the “independent” companies 
haser of fi™there have been no large-scale combinations of the various producers, 
“manu- fas in the case of the General Motors Corporation. The larger “inde- 
a result Mpendent” companies have occasionally secured control of other com- 


nstantly Mpanies, usually parts-producers, but there has been no extensive move- 
tory. ent toward combination. In 1916 a project was launched to merge 
ent upon f™the Willys-Overland Company, the Hudson Company, the Chalmers 
irchased. MBMotor Car Company, the Electric Auto-Lite Company, and the United 


esources. M™ Motors Corporation, this last company to be closely linked up with 
vestment the General Motors Corporation through the common presidency of 


id form Mr. Durant. This project failed of completion.” Since that time 
but com- there has been no comprehensive attempt at large-scale combination by 
hed pro-fimthe “independent” companies. 

ure fron The increasingly keen competition in the automobile industry will 


ender it impossible for some of the smaller and less efficient companies 
0 continue production, and will cause them either to be eliminated 
ntirely from the field or to seek alliance with stronger companies. 
here is the possibility of combining a group of companies producing 
omplementary rather than competing cars, and thus offering a com- 
lete series of cars to appeal to all classes of buyers. However, the 
tronger “independent” companies have, for the most part, established 
"The Automobile, June 8, 1916, p. 1049. 
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themselves in a definite market as regards price and type of car, anj 
there is little to induce them to attempt to broaden their market by 
adding the product of a weak producer. A combination of weak 
companies would fall heir to many of the limitations of the individu 
companies, and its success would be problematic. 

The rapid growth of the automobile industry has resulted in th 
“independent” companies being controlled largely by the men wh 
were instrumental in building them up. ‘These men are, for the most 
part, still young men and active in the affairs of their respective com- 
panies, and many of them would undoubtedly be very reluctant ty 
relinquish control of their organizations. The keen competition at the 
present time is also such as not to warrant the formation of a large 
combination with the expectation of realizing heavily from the capital- 
ization of expected earnings. A consideration of these factors indj- 
cates that the possibility of extensive successful combination in this 
field is relatively small. 

Monopoly. The presence of approximately one hundred com 
tors, the majority of whom are within the medium-price group of p 
ducers, indicates that monopoly, either complete or partial, is lacki 
among the “independent” producers. Not only is monopoly 
lacking at the present time but the presence of so many competito 
and the fact that the style element enters so largely inte the p 
chase of an automobile, renders it exceedingly improbable that an 
one of the “independent” companies or any small group of “ind 
pendent” companies could ever secure monopoly power. 


Tue Parts Inpustry 


In a study such as this it is necessary to consider the parts industry 
because of the close relationship existing between it and the automo 
industry. In this paper the parts industry will be considered onl 
in so far as its organization and history assists in the analysis of 
tendencies in the automobile industry. 

The history of the parts industry may be traced back, in man 
cases, to the various small job-shops and small manufacturing p! 
which in the early development of the automobile industry produced 
large portion of the various units that the manufacturers assembl 
into their cars. In the history of practically every automobile ma 
facturer there has been a period during which a very considerable p 
portion of the necessary castings, machined work, and manufactu 
parts were supplied by the parts manufacturers. 

With the development of the automobile industry the number 
parts-makers has increased greatly. In 1914 there were app 
mately 971 establishments, with a total product of $130,000,0™, 
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T, and contrasted with 2394 companies and a total product of $674,000,000 
ket by in 1920.” 

weak Integration. In the parts-making industry no attempt has been 
ividual made to integrate the producers of raw materials, except in the case 


of the tire industry. The principal raw material required is steel, and 
in this field the established steel companies have in the past been able 
to meet the needs of the industry. With the present producing capa- 
city of the mills the supply is not only adequate but offered at prices 
vhich would not permit of competition by a private parts-maker’s 
furnace. The excessive investment required for a modern steel plant 
has also made it practically impossible for any parts-maker to enter 
this field. In the tire industry the necessity for an adequate supply 
of raw rubber has encouraged the establishment of rubber plantations 
by the larger companies, but the majority of the tire-makers are 
dependent upon the market for their raw rubber requirements. 

There has been some integration of the more immediate parts-making 
competi operations by some of the companies, either through absorbing smaller 
competitors and sub-parts-makers, or through the addition of new 
facilities in their own plants to care for the additional functions. This 
has been especially true in the case of the motor manufacturers. In 
the industry as a whole there has been little development along the 
line of integration, except in the case of a few of the larger companies. 

Combination. The large number of companies engaged in the in- 
dustry indicates that little has been accomplished in the way of 
combination. A number of moderately large combinations have been 
organized, such as the Steel Products Company and the Metal Pro- 
duets Corporation, but the industry still consists, in the main, of 
many small independent companies. The highly specialized character 
of the industry, and the relatively small investment required, have 
rendered it comparatively easy for a new company to enter the field, 
except possibly in the motor and body divisions. 

The presence of this large number of companies, in addition to the 
increased parts-manufacturing capacity of the automobile manufac- 
turers, has resulted in severe competition in the industry. The prices 
of parts have suffered a severe reduction in keeping with the reduction 
in the price of automobiles, so that many of the less efficient companies 
are hard pressed. The outlook is for the continuation of this keen 
competition, and it appears inevitable that many of the weaker com- 
panies will be eliminated. The tendency among the remaining com- 
panies should be to reduce their costs and to strengthen their financial 
position either through the combining of a number of companies or 
through the absorption of the weaker companies by the stronger com- 

“Preliminary Report, U. S. Census, 1920, Mfg. Section, p. 5. 
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panies. The more evident tendency is toward this latter development, 
If any combination of the first type should be organized, its purpos 
will be primarily to secure increased manufacturing efficiency rather 
than to capitalize expected earnings of the new company, because the 
conditions in the industry do not warrant any expectation of excep. 
tional profits. 

Monopoly. ‘The parts industry, with over two thousand producers, 
is a highly competitive industry. In the case of the smaller parts 
there are a large number of companies engaged in the production of the 
same article. Many of the companies, it is true, produce exclusively 
for one automobile manufacturer, but the continuance of this relation- 
ship is dependent upon their ability to meet competition. 

The number of producers of such units as motors, bodies, rear axles, 
electrical systems, wheels, etc., is much smaller than those producing 
other units, but even here competition is keen. 'The companies are all 
relatively large and well established, and are alert for business. Not 
only does the parts-maker have the competition of other parts-makers, 
but he must also meet the growing tendency of the automobile man- 
facturers to produce many parts in their own plants. 

The tendency toward a decrease in the number of companies engaged 
in parts-making and the increased centralization of activities in the 
hands of the larger producers or combinations, has been noted. There 
is little prospect of any of these companies securing monopoly power, 
however, as the number of actual or potential producers of any class 
of articles appears sufficient to insure active competition. 


CONCLUSIONS AS TO THE TENDENCIES IN THE AUTOMOBILE INpDUSTIY 
as A WHOLE 


In concluding this survey of the automobile industry, it is possible 
to summarize as to integration, combination, and monopoly. 

Integration. The tendency of the industry is toward the integre- 
tion of the immediate sources of supply. No attempt has been made, 
except by the Ford Motor Company, to integrate the sources of rav 
materials such as iron, lumber, coal, etc. The automobile industry 
uses but a portion of the total production of these industries, and the 
requirements of any of the individual companies would not warrant 
integration on their part. There is no probability that the integre 
tion of the immediate sources of supply will be carried to the point o 
eliminating the stronger parts-makers. 

Combination. There have been a number of cases of combination 
among the independents, but the producers involved were of relatively 
small size. There are a number of factors present in this section 0 
the industry which would be favorable to more extensive combinstio, 
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but the presence of other and adverse conditions renders it unlikely 
that any extensive movement in this direction will take place. 

The General Motors Corporation is the outstanding combination in 
the automobile industry. It has already secured control of the various 
companies necessary for its efficient operation and any further exten- 
sive additions by it are unlikely. The recent development of the 
Durant Motors, Inc., is based primarily upon the personal reputation 
and skill of Mr. Durant and the successful completion of the project 
depends largely upon his efforts. The companies combined are new, 
except the Locomobile Company, and their ability to withstand com- 
petition is yet to be determined. 

Monopoly. The competitive situation in the industry warrants the 
conclusion that, except in the case of the Ford Motor Company, no 
company has either complete or monopoly power. The presence of 
numerous strong and active competitors and the peculiar character 
of the demand for automobiles indicates little possibility of the develop- 
ment of monopoly power by any one company or group of companies. 
The Ford Motor Company produces approximately 95 per cent of the 
cars in its class, and therefore has a virtual monopoly of its field. Its 
tremendous resources and its manufacturing efficiency are all factors 
which should assist it in maintaining this position against possible 
competitors. 


C. C. Epmonps. 
University of Michigan. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL CREDITS ACT OF 1923 


The past decade has seen increasing recognition in the United Stat. 
of the peculiar credit needs of the farmer. The first important oy; 
dence of this recognition, in so far as the federal government jis ¢op. 
cerned, is perhaps the appointment in 1913 of the United States Con. 
mission to Investigate and Study Rural Credit Systems in European 
Countries. This work was done in coéperation with the Americay 
Commission assembled under the auspices of the Southern Commercial] 
Congress. The United States Commission, it may be recalled, was 
appointed by President Wilson under authority of Congress which ap- 
propriated $25,000 for the necessary expenses.” 

In its report to Congress’ the United States Commission recon- 
mended a system of long-term or mortgage credit for farmers and upon 
this recommendation was based to a certain extent the Federal Farm 
Loan act, approved July 17, 1916. Under this act, the continental 
United States is divided into twelve federal land bank districts, each 
served by a federal land bank which operates, with minor exceptions, 
through local associations of farmers known as national farm loan 
associations. The initial capital of these banks was nearly all sub 
scribed by the federal government. The act also authorized the organ- 
ization, by ten or more persons, of joint stock land banks, which are 
privately financed and which, like the twelve federal land banks, operate 
under the general supervision of the Federal Farm Loan Board and 
make loans on farm mortgage security in much the same manner, except 
that loans are made direct to individuals instead of through national 
farm loan associations. Up to the present time 79 joint stock land 
banks have been chartered, of which 74 are in active operation. The 
twelve federal land banks on March 31, 1923, had outstanding farm 
mortgage loans to a total amount of $689,506,533, while the joint 
stock land banks had similar loans to an amount of $300,392,914. 
The total of such loans under the federal farm loan act was thus 
$989,899,447, representing about one eighth of the farm mortgage 
debt in the United States. These loans, as a rule, have a term of 33 
years, 40 years being the maximum term permitted. They are repay- 
able in annual or semi-annual instalments on the amortization plan. 


I. Preparatory Work for Intermediate Credit Legislation 


With reference to rural short-term credit, the United States Con- 
mission recommended that the National Bank act be amended so as to 
permit the organization of “national rural banks” with a capital of les 


‘The information and evidence gathered by these two commissions was published 
as Senate Document no. 214, parts I, II, and III, 63d Cong., Ist Sess. 
*Published as Senate Document no, 380, parts I, II, and ITI, 68d Cong., 2nd Sess 
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than $25,000, which is the minimum for national banks. Such national 
rural banks, according to these recommendations, were to be divided 
into two classes. ‘Those with a capital of $10,000 or over were to 
enjoy most of the privileges of the larger national banks. Those with 
a capital of $2,000 or more, but less than $10,000, were to be relatively 
restricted in their operations, and to constitute essentially codperative 
rural banks. ‘The Commission further recommended the organization 
under state laws of credit unions or coéperative credit associations 
patterned after organizations of this kind in Europe. 

While no action was taken by the federal government in line with 
this part of the report, the enactment of credit union laws in various 
states was undoubtedly hastened by the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions. At the date of this report, 1913, only four states had credit 
union laws, namely, Massachusetts, New York, Wisconsin and Texas. 
Since that time ten other states, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Kentucky, Indiana, Nebraska, 
Utah, and Oregon, have enacted general laws on this subject. Only in 
one state, North Carolina, has material advantage been taken of such 
laws by farmers, but in a number of the cities in the eastern states where 
such laws exist, large groups of urban wage earners have availed them- 
selves of the opportunity offered for the organization of codperative 
savings and loan institutions. 

In discussing short-term or personal credit for farmers, the Com- 
mission makes the following observation: 

One of the first very definite and fundamental observations which must 
be accepted as a result of an examination into the characteristics of financial 
institutions in this country which serve farmers, so far as credit is concerned, 
is that they were not constructed to serve the special needs of the farmers. 
Because the financial institutions have not been constructed to serve the 
special needs of the farmers, other institutions, such as stores of all kinds 


and persons who are the purchasers of and dealers in farm products, have 
often been forced to furnish the financial aid necessary.’ 


A limited recognition of the farmers’ credit needs may also be found 
in the Federal Reserve act, approved December 23, 1913. Under the 
provisions of this act, national banks are authorized to loan money on 
farm mortgages to a limited extent, while farmers’ credit paper based 
on personal and collateral security is made discountable for a term 
not to exceed 6 months, the limit on ordinary commercial paper being 
3 months. 

Following the serious deflation in prices of farm products in 1920 
and 1921, with the resulting financial difficulties, renewed attention to 
the problem of suitable facilities for personal credit to farmers was 
unavoidable. As a means of granting immediate relief, the activities 


"Report of the U. 8. Commission, Senate Document no. 380, 63d Cong., 2d Sess., 
part III, p. 10. 
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of the War Finance Corporation were revived in the spring of 192] 
with a view to encouraging the export of agricultural products and 
thereby improving their price. An organization legally known as the 
Stock Growers’ Finance Corporation’ with a capital of $50,000,000 
was organized in Chicago, with the aid of prominent eastern bankers 
and with the advice and moral support of the Federal Reserve Board, 
This corporation, which was popularly known as the “live-stock loan 
pool,” while organized to serve a different industry, was similar in many 
respects to the so-called Cotton Loan Fund’ of 1914 through which a 
sum of $135,000,000 was made available for the stabilization of the 
demoralized cotton market. 

On August 24, 1921, the War Finance Corporation act was further 
amended so as to authorize the Corporation to make advances to banks 
and other financing institutions or codperative associations of pro- 
ducers, which had made advances for agricultural purposes. This 
amendment may be looked upon as a distinct step in the growing recog- 
nition of the farmers’ need for what has come to be called intermediate 
credit, by which is generally meant credit based on personal and col- 
lateral security, but having a term of maturity materially longer than 
that prevailing in commercial short-term credit. The Corporation 
under this amendment was authorized to make loans and advances for 
periods as long as twelve months, while such loans might be renewed 
from time to time for a total period not to exceed three years. Under 
this provision, the Corporation up to March 31 of the current year 
approved advances amounting to $455,565,362. A material part of 
these approved advances have, however, never been called for by the in- 
stitutions accommodated. The knowledge that additional funds were 
available if needed was in all cases an important factor in relieving the 
financial stress. As a result of this new activity of the War Finance 
Corporation, the assistance of the live-stock loan pool was found to be 
no longer needed, just as the aid of the Cotton Loan Fund of 1914 soon 
became unnecessary by reason of the new discount facilities provided 
by the federal reserve banks, coupled in this case with a rapidly im- 
proving demand for cotton. 

The act of 1920 making appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, carried a provision 
for the appointment of a joint committee of the two Houses of Cor 
gress “to investigate and report at as early a date as may be possible 
as to the practicability of establishing a system of short-time rural 
credits in the United States and to recommend such legislation as may 


‘Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the Finance, 
for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1921, pp. 46-47. 

‘Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the Finances, 
for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1914, pp. 14-17. 
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be practical and desirable to that end.” The committee as appointed 
consisted of the chairman and two other members from each of the 
following four committees: Agriculture and Forestry in the Senate, and 
Agriculture in the House; Banking and Currency in the Senate, and 
the House committee with similar title. The committee was allowed 
$5000 for necessary expenses and this allowance was increased by an 
equal amount a year later. While the committee gathered considerable 
data on rural credits, a part of which was published in December, 1920, 
under the title of Memoranda for the Use of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Short-Time Rural Credits, none of the bills on the sub- 
ject, so far as the writer is aware, are directly traceable to the work 
of this committee. 

During the first extra session of the 67th Congress there was created 
the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, consisting of five mem- 
bers from each House of Congress, which Commission was directed to 
investigate the following subjects and report to the Congress: 

1. The causes of the present condition of agriculture. 

2. The cause of the difference between the prices of agricultural 
products paid to the producer and the ultimate cost to the consumer. 

3. The comparative condition of industries other than agriculture. 

4. The relation of prices of commodities other than agricultural 
products to such products. 

5. The banking and financial resources and credits of the country, 
especially as affecting agricultural credits. 

The Commission, of which Congressman Sydney Anderson of Minne- 
sota was chairman, made exhaustive inquiries into the above-men- 
tioned phases of the agricultural situation and issued a report in four 
parts, one of which deals exclusively with credit. At the close of the 
report on credit,” which was submitted in October, 1921, the Com- 
mission summarizes the “Defects and deficiencies of the banking ma- 
chinery,” as found in the inquiry, and makes specific recommendations. 
In January, 1922, these recommendations were embodied in what came 
to be known as the Lenroot-Anderson bill, from the sponsors of the 
bill in the two Houses of Congress. 

Among the large number of rural credit bills introduced in Congress 
prior to the recent session at which the act here considered was passed, 
may be mentioned the McFadden bill, often called from its unofficial 
author the Milliken bill, which provided for an elaborate system of rural 
credits, coupled with a system of agricultural insurance; the Simmons 
bill and the Norbeck bill, each of whch provided under somewhat differ- 
ent plans for an intermediate credit system based on the present organ- 
zation of the War Finance Corporation; the Lenroot-Anderson bill, 


“Credit-Report of the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, House of Repre- 
sentatives, no. 408, part 11, 67th Cong., Ist Sess. 
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already mentioned, which provided for an intermediate credit system to 
be operated in close relationship to the federal land banks ; the Capper. 
McFadden bill, which authorized the organization by private initiative 
of agricultural credit corporations with special reference to the need 
of the live-stock industry; the Norbeck-Strong bill, more generally 
called merely the Strong bill, which made certain changes in the mort- 
gage credit system under the original Federal Farm Loan act. Both 
the Capper-McFadden bill and the Lenroot-Anderson bill carried 
amendments to the Federal Reserve act with a view to enlarging the 
facilities of the reserve banks with reference to agricultural paper, 
Considerable time was consumed in hearings and informal conferences 
on these bills. The members of the so-called Farm Bloc particularly 
gave a large part of their attention to the credit problem. 

The National Agricultural Conference called by the Secretary of 
Agriculture at the request of the President of the United States, met 
at Washington, D. C., January 23-29, 1922. This body, consisting 
of 366 delegates from all parts of the United States, gave considerable 
attention to the problem of rural credit and indorsed in general terms 
the plan recommended by the Joint Commission of Agricultural In- 
quiry, or in other words, the Lenroot-Anderson bill, which had shortly 
before been introduced in Congress. It also recommended the increase 
of the loan limit by federal land banks from $10,000 to $25,000, and 
urged representation of the shareholders of these banks in the bank 
directorates. 

With the opening of the fourth and last session of the 67th Congress, 
in December, 1922, an extra session having preceded each of the two 
regular sessions, the Lenroot-Anderson bill in modified and amplified 
form was re-introduced in both Houses of Congress. The Capper- 
McFadden and the Norbeck-Strong bills, which also had been materially 
modified, were similarly re-introduced. 

In January, 1923, the Senate passed both the Lenroot bill and the 
Capper bill, while shortly afterwards the House passed the Strong bill. 
For a time it seemed as if no legislation would result because of the 
continued divergence of opinion in and out of Congress. Some Cor- 
gressmen, as well as others, felt that the Lenroot-Anderson plan pro- 
vided quite adequately for the farmers’ intermediate credit needs. 
Other Congressmen, as well as persons outside of Congress, contended 
that the Capper bill alone would suffice to meet these needs. There 
was considerable opposition to various features of the Strong bill. 


"In each case where a double name is here given for a bill the first name is that 
of a senator and the second that of a representative. However, in each House of 
Congress such bill is generally referred to by the name of the member of that House 
who introduced the bill, if a name is used at all, the official designation. of a bill 
being by number. 
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On March 1 the House combined into a comprehensive measure and 
assed the Lenroot bill, the Capper bill, and the Strong bill, making 
he measure in form an amendment of the Capper bill. On the same 
ay conferees of the Senate and the House were appointed. These con- 
erees did very effective work in revising and reconciling the Senate and 
he House bills into what became the Agricultural Credits act of 1923, 
nd reported the results to their respective Houses on March third. 
oth Houses acted favorably on the conference committee’s report and 
he bill was approved by the President on Sunday morning, March the 
ourth. 


II. Outline of the Act 


The Agricultural Credits act of 1923 is divided into five parts or 

itles which deal with the following topics : 

Title I. | Federal Intermediate Credit Banks.” 

Title II. National Agricultural Credit Corporations. 

Title III. Amendments to the Federal Farm Loan Act (i. e., 

to the present “Title I’ of said Act). 

Title IV. Amendments to the Federal Reserve Act. 

Title V. | Miscellaneous Provisions. 
Vith the exception of Title III, which amends a number of provisions 
oncerning the twelve federal land banks as farm mortgage institu- 
ions, the act deals almost exclusively with the problem of providing 
he farmer with needed intermediate credit. 

Under the provisions of Title I, twelve federal intermediate credit 
anks are established, one to be located in each city now having a 
ederal land bank. These intermediate credit banks are to be managed 
y the officers and directors of the several federal land banks who are 
iade ex officio officers and directors of the new banks. The intermediate 
redit banks are given the usual corporate powers and may act as 
scal agents of the government. 

The powers of these intermediate credit banks include the discount 
nd purchase of agricultural and live-stock paper for and from banks, 
ive-stock loan companies, agricultural credit corporations, other fed- 
ral intermediate credit banks, and various classes of farmers’ co- 
perative associations. They may also make loans direct to such 
operative associations when the loans are secured by warehouse 
eceipts or by mortgages on live-stock. The loans, advances, and dis- 
ounts of intermediate credit banks must have a maturity of not less 
han six months nor more than three years. The Secretary of the 
teasury is authorized and directed to subscribe to capital stock as 
alled for by the directors of these banks with the approval of the 


‘The provisions regarding these banks are appended as “Title II” to the Pederal 
arm Loan act. 
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Federal Farm Loan Board, in an amount not to exceed $5,000,000 for 
each bank. To provide additional funds, the federal intermedia 
credit banks may issue and sell collateral trust debentures with a m. 
turity not to exceed five years, such debentures to be secured by dip 
counted or purchased agricultural and live-stock paper under rules 
scribed by the Federal Farm Loan Board. The amount of such debe. 
tures outstanding must at no time exceed ten times the paid-in capityl 
and surplus of the bank, and the interest rate may not exceed 6 per cent, 
The United States government assumes no liability on these debenture, 

Discount rates are to be established in the first place by each 
federal intermediate credit bank with the approval of the Feder 
Farm Loan Board. After debentures have been issued, the rates of 
discount may not exceed by more than 1 per cent the rate paid on th 
last debentures issued. It is further provided that paper discounte 
by a federal intermediate credit bank must not involve a rate to the 
borrower more than 142 per cent above the discount rate. Debentures 
may be bought at or below par and retired before maturity at the 
option of the bank. Each of these banks has direct liability for 
interest and principal on its own debentures and contingent liability 
on debentures issued by other federal intermediate credit banks. 

The joint expenses incurred by or in behalf of the federal land banks, 
joint stock land banks, and federal intermediate credit banks are to bk 
apportioned among them by the Federal Farm Loan Board. The net 
earnings of the intermediate credit banks are to be paid one half to the 
United States and one half into a surplus fund until such fund equals 
100 per cent of the subscribed capital stock, after which 10 per cent 
of the net earnings are added to the surplus and the remaining earnings 
are paid to the United States as a franchise tax. In case of dissolution 
of a federal intermediate credit bank, the net assets, if any, become 
the property of the United States. 

The Comptroller of the Currency is required to furnish reports on 
national banks and special provision is made for the examination of 
other institutions with which a federal intermediate credit bank deals 


in 

or contemplates dealing, as well as for the examination of the federal 
intermediate credit banks themselves. Provision is also made for thei p 
examination and valuation of the security on the basis of which creditea s 
are extended by these banks. ay 
The Federal Farm Loan Board will supervise the federal interme Hy y 
diate credit banks in much the same manner as it now supervises p 
twelve federal land banks and penalties are provided for false stated b 
ments or fraudulent acts on the part of officers, agents, or receivers a 
of these banks, as well as for counterfeiting its debentures or other 1 


paper. No federal intermediate credit bank is permitted to receive 
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ny fees or commissions other than those specifically authorized in the 
ke privileges of tax exemption applicable to the federal land banks 
re also extended to the intermediate credit banks, including their capi- 
al, reserve or surplus and the income therefrom. The debentures 
sued are held to be instrumentalities of the government and entitled 
o enjoy the same tax exemptions as are accorded federal farm loan 
ont II of the act, which in modified form comprises what was earlier 
referred to as the Capper-McFadden bill, authorizes the organization 
f “national agricultural credit corporations.” Such corporations, 
which must have a capital of not less than $250,000, may be organized 
by five or more persons by filing articles of incorporation with the 
Comptroller of the Currency. The contents of such articles are pre- 
scribed in the act and the powers granted these corporations are care- 
fully enumerated. The term of incorporation is limited to fifty years. 
Among the transactions which may be performed are the discount, re- 
discount or purchase and sale of various classes of credit paper issued 
or drawn for an agricultural purpose. The term of discount must not 
exceed 9 months, except where the security is represented by maturing 
or breeding live-stock or dairy herds, in which case the discount period 
may be as long as three years. 

The corporations may also deal in United States securities and may 
act as fiscal agents of the United States. They may issue debentures 
under the supervision of the Comptroller of the Currency. As in the 
case of the federal intermediate credit banks, the government assumes 
no liability on these debentures. The amount of such debentures 
issued by any corporation may not exceed ten times the paid-up capital 
and surplus, and the term for which they are issued may not exceed 
three years. 

No limitation is placed on interest rates charged by national agri- 
cultural credit corporations aside from those already existing in state 
law. Wilful violation of state laws on this subject forfeits the full 
interest on the note or bill involved. 

This title also authorizes the organization of special rediscount cor- 
porations which must have a capital of not less than a million dollars. 
Such corporations may rediscount agricultural paper for national 
agricultural credit corporations and for banks or trust companies 
which are members of the federal reserve system. They may discount 
paper for farmers’ coéperative associations when such paper is secured 
by nonperishable and readily marketable agricultural products and has 
maturity of not more than nine months. ‘They may also exercise 
most of the other powers conferred on the smaller corporations organ- 
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ized under this title of the act, except that they may not make loans 
direct to individuals. 

National agricultural credit corporations, except rediscount cor- 
porations, are required to deposit with the federal reserve bank of their 
district, bonds or other obligations of the United States in an amount 
not less than 25 per cent of their paid-in capital stock, and must keep 
on deposit with such bank at all times a sum not less than 714 per cent 
of their aggregate indebtedness. They are to operate under the 
supervision of the Comptroller of the Currency and provision is made 
for the appointment of an additional Deputy Comptroller to assist 
in their supervision. The cost of such supervision is to be assessed 
against the corporations supervised. Banks which are members of the 
federal reserve system may, with the consent of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, invest not more than 10 per cent of their paid-in capital 
and surplus in the stock of one or more national agricultural credit 
corporations and moneys of such corporations may be kept on deposit 
subject to check in any member bank of the federal reserve system. 

Existing live-stock loan corporations organized under state law 
may reorganize under the provisions of this title. One or more na- 
tional agricultural credit corporations may under stipulated condi- 
tions consolidate into one corporation. 

National agricultural credit corporations will be subject to taxa- 
tion by state authority to the same extent and in the same manner as 
national banks are taxed and the debentures or other obligations of 
such corporations must not be taxed at a higher rate than the rate 
applicable to other moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens 
of the state. Severe penalties for wrongful or fraudulent acts by off- 
cers, employees, or agents of national agricultural credit corporations 
are provided. The use of “National Agricultural Credit Corporation” 
in the corporate name is limited to corporations organized under this 
act. 

Title II also carries a provision authorizing the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to license qualified persons to inspect live-stock as a basis for 
loans. Under the plans worked out for putting into effect this part of 
the act, persons so licensed, after giving satisfactory evidence of their 
qualifications, will be in position to serve not only the new credit 
agencies established or authorized by this act, but also any private 
agency in need of the services of live-stock inspectors with established 
qualifications and experience. The licensees will, of course, be com- 
pensated for services as inspectors exclusively by the loan agencies 
who employ them. 

Title III of the act increases the Federal Farm Loan Board from 5 
to 7 members. This means that, henceforth, there will be 6 appointed 
members in addition to the Secretary of the Treasury who is ex efficio 
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member and chairman of the board. Not more than 3 of the appointed 
members may be chosen from the same political party. The Federal 
Farm Loan Board, according to this part of the act, shall levy an 
assessment upon the federal and joint stock land banks in proportion 
to their gross assets of sufficient amount to cover the salaries and 
expenses of the Board and of examiners, registrars and other necessary 
employees. This part of Title III conflicts somewhat with a provision 
in Title I and the fact that federal intermediate credit banks are not 
here called upon for their share of the joint expenses is undoubtedly to 
be ascribed to an oversight due to the haste with which the several bills 
were combined into a single measure. The Strong bill, from which this 
provision is taken, was intended to amend the provisions governing the 
existing farm mortgage system and naturally had in it no reference to 
federal intermediate credit banks. 

One of the important provisions of this title is the increase of the 
iaxinum mortgage loan to individual farmers from $10,000 to 
325,000. It is further provided that one of the federal land banks 
nay, with the approval of the Federal Farm Loan Board, establish a 
ranch in Porto Rico, and the same provision holds with reference to 
Alaska. Loans by such branches are, however, limited to $10,000 to 
ny one individual as in the original Farm Loan act and the term of 
uch loans made in the colonial possessions of the United States is 
imited to twenty years, while the maximum term permitted for loans in 
ontinental United States remains as before, forty years. The interest 
ate charged by such branch banks may not exceed by more than one 
nd one half per cent the rate paid on the last issue of bonds, while the 
orresponding margin on loans within the United States is limited to 
ne per cent. 

The original Federal Farm Loan act provided that until stock to 
he amount of $100,000 had been acquired by the borrowers, the bank 
hould operate under what was known as the “temporary organization.” 
‘nder such temporary organization, the Federal Farm Loan Board 
ppointed five directors to manage each bank. After the required 
mount of capital had been subscribed by the borrowers, each borrower 
‘ing obliged to subscribe an amount equal to 5 per cent of his loan, 
e so-called permanent organization, under which 6 out of 9 directors 
ere to be elected by the borrowers and the other 3 appointed by the 
oard, was to be instituted. 

During the war an act was passed by Congress authorizing the Secre- 
ty of the Treasury to purchase farm loan bonds in stipulated 
iounts, and this act also provided that the temporary organization of 
¢ federal land banks should continue in force as long as any federal 
tm loan bonds were held by the Treasury. While a block of such 
nds is still held by the Treasury, the new legislation provides for 
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putting into effect immediately the permanent organization of the 
federal land banks on a plan somewhat modified from that originally 
contained in the Federal Farm Loan act. 

The new provisions regarding the permanent organization are as 
follows: three directors, to be known as local directors, are elected by 
the stockholders, one such director being chosen from each of three 
divisions into which each land bank district is divided. Stockholders 
of the bank in each division, whether these be associations or borrowers 
through agencies, first nominate one candidate for the board of di- 
rectors. From a list of the ten candidates receiving the largest nom- 
ination vote, the stockholders in each division then elect one board 
member. ‘Three directors, to be known as district directors, are to be 
appointed by the Federal Farm Loan Board. Each association and 
each borrower through agencies also nominate one candidate for di- 
rector at large, and from the three persons having the largest number 
of votes for nominee for this position the Federal Farm Loan Board 
selects a director at large. After the first election all directors are 
chosen for a term of three years. 

A number of minor amendments are also made, one providing that 
the federal land banks may issue consolidated bonds of the twelve 
banks through the agency of the Federal Farm Loan Board, while the 
presidents of the twelve banks are constituted a bond committee. Ar 
other amendment provides that in the case of liquidation of a national 
farm loan association, its stock shall be canceled and stock of the 
bank issued instead direct to borrowers. Such stock held directly in 
the bank carries double liability the same as stock held in a national 
farm loan association. 

Title IV amends the Federal Reserve act in a number of particulars. 
Among these may be mentioned a provision authorizing the admittance 
of a state bank to the federal reserve system, providing the capital 
of such bank is equal to 60 per cent of the amount required of national 
banks similarly located, and providing that such capital be increased 
within a reasonable time to the amount required of national banks. 
The definition of “agricultural paper” is liberalized so as to include 
loans to codperative associations for grading, processing, packing and 
preparation for market of agricultural products. The maximum term 
of discount on agricultural and live-stock paper is extended from six 
months to nine months. Acceptances drawn for an agricultural pur- 
pose and secured by warehouse receipts may be discounted for a period 
of six months, while other acceptances discounted must as before haves 
maturity of not more than 90 days. 

Title V of this act extends the active life of the War Finance Cor 
poration from July 1, 1923 to February 29, 1924, this action being 
deemed necessary in order that the new intermediate credit machinery 
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established and authorized by the act might be in full operation before 
the assistance of the War Finance Corporation was removed. 


as It is finally provided that a Joint Congressional Committee of three 
by members of the Banking and Currency Committee of the Senate and 
iree five members of the corresponding Committee in the House, be appoint- 
ders ed to study the question of inducing state banks more generally to join 


the federal reserve system and to report its findings to Congress. This 
action was evidently dictated by the same motive that inspired essen- 
tially the whole of this act, namely, that of making enlarged discount 
facilities available to agricultural districts. Such facilities would, of 
course, be greatly enhanced if a larger percentage of the state banks 
were members of the federal reserve system. At present only about 
1,600 of approximately 22,000 banks operating under state laws are 
members. Of this latter group, nearly’10,000 were eligible under the 
original Federal Reserve act and a large number of others are made 
eligible by the reduced requirements of the act here considered. 


Ill. Criticism and Comments 


that 
welve As would perhaps have happened with any legislation on this sub- 
e the ject, the act has been criticized from many points of view. Some hold 


that the legislation was unnecessary, adding a needless amount of credit 
machinery, and that existing facilities were adequate for the farmer, 
as well as for the business man. Many farmers, on the other hand, feel 
that the legislation does not go far enough, inasmuch as no provision 
is made for loans direct to individuals, and not a few appear to believe 
that the capital provided for the intermediate credit banks falls ma- 


ulars. terially short of what is needed. 

tance Others, while conceding the need for some legislation, criticize many 
apital # of the provisions of the act as being unduly paternalistic, as putting 
tional MB the government too directly in the business of supplying credit, and as 


tending toward bureaucracy. The tax-exempt features of the federal 


banks. (intermediate credit banks and of the debentures to be issued by them 
nclude $M have been criticized with particular severity. Yet others object to 
ig and HM the coupling of the intermediate credit banks with the existing federal 
n term MMM and banks, which, as originally created, had a very specific field of 


operations. The right to issue debentures on the part of the privately 
organized and financed national agricultural credit corporation has 
been criticized, as tending toward a bewildering confusion in the num- 
ber of bonds and debentures issued either by governmental agencies 
or by agencies under close governmental supervision. 


ce Cor The provisions under Title III have been objected to on the as- 
n being Se S°™ption that the increase in the loan limit to individual farmers was 
chinery "Necessary and undesirable; also on the ground that the permanent 


organization of the federal land banks does not provide the measure 
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of control by the borrowers, who constitute the stockholders, that wa; 
promised under the original act. A brief examination of these varioy; 
criticisms and objections may be of interest. 

With reference to the need for additional credit machinery, it may 
be said that substantial ground undoubtedly exists for the argument 
often advanced that our hitherto existing banking system has been de. 
vised primarily with a view to meeting the needs of commerce ani 
industry with little consideration for the peculiar credit needs of agri- 
culture. The farmers’ turnover is slow as compared with that of trade 
and manufacture. It depends more directly upon seasons and cycle 
of nature, which cannot be materially shortened by artificial means, 
This is true both in crop production and in the breeding and raising 
of live-stock for meat, hides, wool and other animal products. Although 
commercial and manufacturing interests in so far as operating credit 
is concerned, are in general served by loans for a term of three months 
or less, a considerable part of the farmers’ operating credit, in order 
fully to meet his needs, must run for periods longer than six months 
and in the case of live-stock production, particularly, for a period of 
several years. 

Under our hitherto existing system this need for what has come to 
be called intermediate credit has been met in a haphazard manner by 
a series of renewals of nominally short-term loans. Under this plan 
the farmer has, as a regular practice, been obliged to agree to repay 
his loan at a date materially earlier than that at which either 
he or the lender expected that the loan could be repaid. By this make 
shift and unscientific practice the portfolios of numerous country 
bankers have been given an appearance of liquidity which in fact did 
not exist. 

When conditions have been normal, the farmer, as a rule, has e- 
perienced little difficulty in obtaining a renewal of his loan until such 
time as the project for which the loan was obtained was completed 
and had yielded the expected returns. In times of financial stringency, 
however, he frequently found, to his sorrow, that it is highly unvie 
to agree to a contract which one is in no position to fulfill. Evenm 
times when renewals are readily obtainable, it seems unwise, if m0 
absurd, that the members of any group of our economic organization 
should find it necessary by agreement to place themselves at the mercy 
of their creditors, notwithstanding that the purpose of the loans 
entirely legitimate and the returns from the venture relatively certain 
provided the necessary time is allowed. 

A few critics, including a certain number of farmers, have either 
opposed or belittled the new credit legislation on the ground that 
farmers, in many cases, have been extended too much credit and have 
suffered as a consequence. These frequently point to the amount of 
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outstanding farm mortgage indebtedness, as well as outstanding per- 
sonal credit to farmers by banks and merchants, in support of their 
argument. There is little doubt that many farmers have suffered and 
are now suffering from an unwise and excessive use of credit. The 
fact that some farmers have abused their credit privileges would seem 
to be no sound argument, however, against making ample and suitable 
credit available for that far larger class of farmers whose productive 
capacity and resulting prosperity are greatly enhanced thereby. To 
deny proper credit facilities to all farmers because a few of their 
number have made unwise use of credit seems no more justifiable than 
would be a policy of reducing the credit facilities of commerce and 
industry because certain individuals in these lines have used credit 
improperly. 

Agriculture as a whole is financed by the operators’ own capital to 
a materially greater extent than any other important industry. The 
outstanding farm mortgage credit, according to a recent joint estimate 
by the Bureau of the Census and the Department of Agriculture, was 
on January 1, 1920, $7,857,700,000. The personal and collateral 
bank credit to farmers was estimated, on the basis of an inquiry by 
the Department of Agriculture in the spring of 1921 when such credit 
was undoubtedly abnormally large, at $3,870,000,000." No satis- 
factory estimates are available for the amount of merchant credit to 
farmers, but it undoubtedly falls somewhere between $1,000,000,000 
and $3,000,000,000. The present total outstanding credit to farmers 
can hardly reach $15,000,000,000. According to the census of 1920, 
farm property including land and buildings, implements and machinery 
and live-stock, but not including seed, feed, or products held for direct 
use or for future sale was valued at $77, 924,100,338. Even allowing 
for considerable shrinkage in this valuation since 1920, the total farm 
indebtedness falls well below 20 per cent of the gross value of farm 
property. Most other important industries use borrowed capital to 
amounts varying from a third to two thirds of their capitalized value. 

Farmers, like others, need to be cautioned against resorting to credit 
except when this means of getting control of added capital carries with 
it sound prospects of profitable use. The farmer, as well as any other 
member of industrial society, who needs credit and has the ability and 
the opportunity to use it profitably, should, so far as humanly possible, 
be provided such credit in the amount and on the conditions that 
meet his requirements. 

Those who object to the inadequacy of the new credit legislation on 
the ground that since it makes available no loans direct to individuals, 
it helps the bankers rather than the farmers, fail to see the difficulty, 


vu. S. Department of Agriculture Bulletin 1048, Bank Loans to Farmers on 
Personal and Collateral Security. 
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if not impossibility, of a national system of personal credit which deals 
directly with the individual farmer. In this respect personal credit 
presents a radically different problem from farm mortgage credit 
The latter is based on land as security, which is concrete, tangible anj 
relatively indestructible and can be dealt with under general rules ap. 
plicable, with minor exceptions, to all parts of the country. In cop. 
trast, personal credit, whether strictly short-term or intermediate, 
rests to a considerable extent on character, productive capacity and 
other personal characteristics, which vary widely between different ip- 
dividuals. To the extent that it does rest upon specific tangible 
security, such security is subject to removal or destruction to a far 
greater extent than is the case with land. To establish a personal 
credit system which would reach individual farmers in all parts of the 
country without the use of banks or other organizations as interme 
diaries would involve an amount and complexity of machinery which, 
if the system were to be self-sustaining, would make the cost, or in- 
terest rate, exceedingly high. 

The federal intermediate credit banks are intended to utilize exist- 
ing financial machinery as far as possible. Only in the case of coépers- 
tive associations of producers of agricultural products can their funds 
be obtained by farmers without the intervention of a bank or other 
specialized credit institution. In all cases, some local institution or 
organization must pass upon the need and the capacity for credit of 
the individual and assume either direct or contingent liability on the 
loan. 

The objection frequently heard against the bill which in effect be 
came Title I of the Credits act, that the capital provided was entirely 
inadequate, can be proved or disproved only as the result of actual 
experience. It should be remembered, however, that while the farmer 
does need credit for a term longer than the three or six months’ limit 
hitherto granted by the ordinary commercial bank, this is by no means 
true of all the credit used by the farmer. A considerable amount of 
credit, particularly during or following harvest time, will continue to be 
wanted for a few months only and will, no doubt, be furnished by com- 
mercial banks as it has been in the past without resort to any dit 
counts with the intermediate credit banks or national agricultural 
credit corporations. Furthermore, it should be remembered that the 
federal reserve banks have, by the new legislation, been placed in posr 
tion to care for agricultural paper with a maturity up to nine months 
instead of six. 

The fact that a considerable amount of the advances approved by 
the War Finance Corporation has never been called for by the instr 
tutions accommodated, would seem to indicate that for banks, as ¥él 
as for farmers’ codperative associations, the mere knowledge that ad- 
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ch deals Mi vances are available is often sufficient to inspire confidence and open 
1 credit Hnumerous private sources of credit. For this reason, it is believed 
credit, Mithat it would be unfair as well as unjust to estimate the value of the ) 
ible and MB intermediate credit banks entirely by the volume of business that they | 
ules ap- fBdo. The mere existence of these institutions may be expected to prove 
In con- Miof decided benefit to codperative associations and rural financial insti- 
mediate, JMMtutions, and indirectly to the individual farmer, even when little or no 
city and [discounts from this source are either sought or obtained. 
erent in- The charge of paternalism against the new intermediate credit sys- 
tangible JMgtem would seem to apply with considerable force, and the attitude of 
to a far Mam individuals toward it is likely to be influenced to a considerable ex- 
personal f™mtent by their preéxisting bias for or against governmental economic 
ts of the Mmactivity of any kind. There is little doubt, however, that many sup- 
interme JMported this plan who on principle are’ opposed to any extension of 
y which, fgovernmental functions. The need for better rural credit facilities had 
t, or in [become fully recognized and only by direct governmental action could 
results be quickly accomplished. It is generally conceded that the 
ize exist- Var Finance Corporation under its amended charter has met a real 
codpera- fagand important need. This institution has functioned as a temporary 
eir funds gency and according to its management could not on its present plan ft 
or other continue to give service for an indefinite length of time. The need { 
tution or fathat this corporation has served and will continue to serve for several 37) 
credit of months to come is, however, a permanent need, even though the lack q 
'y on the fof facilities for supplying it becomes most apparent during periods of * 
epression such as that from which agriculture has suffered so severely $i 
effect he uring the last few years. 
s entirely The provision for exempting the new intermediate credit banks and =f 
of actual Mtheir debentures from income or other taxes except taxes on real estate, : 
ne farmer MBEIVes opportunity for one of the strongest objections against the plan. wi 
ths? limit hat tax-exempt securities under our present system of graduated cn 
no means Mncome taxes are an evil, and that such securities are increasing at tk 
mount of fan alarming rate, must be conceded. There is considerable ground uy 
inue to be Mor the feeling, however, that the tax-exempt securities hitherto issued ny 
d by com MMBhave benefited the urban dweller to a far greater extent than they have 2 
any dit MMPencfited the farmer. While bonds wholly or in part tax exempt are hed 
ricultural M™#pPssued by rural political units, as well as by cities, and while the farmer " 
| that thefMmay be said to derive benefit from such issues by states and counties to Ai 
d in pos: uch the same extent as the urban dweller, yet there are large volumes a 
ne months fimo! tax-exempt securities which are of no direct interest or benefit to the ‘: 
armer. In nearly all our larger municipalities the inhabitants pro- a 
proved by ide themselves with a water system constructed with the aid of securi- im 
the insti es wholly or in part tax exempt. To some extent, the same is true . 
ks, as Well electric plants, gas plants, and other public utilities and improve- i 
e that ad-fmments. The farmer has not been privileged to issue tax-exempt notes | 
d 
‘ 
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or debentures to enable him to drill a well, to install an electric plan b 
or gas plant, or to bell a sidewalk in front of his home, but under tha 
rural credit legislation of 1916 and 1923 this can in effect be don tr 
It would seem, therefore, that until the issuance of tax-exempt secur 
ties is prohibited to all groups and classes, the farmer has a fairly b 
sound claim to benefits from this source on the simple principle of fag 

play. In general, it is believed that very little opposition will be fou 
among farmers to any plan that eliminates all tax-exempt securities, fi 
The question of coupling the new intermediate credit banks witha |! 
the existing federal land banks caused a considerable controversy dum 
ing the consideration of the act. A few persons believed that an ine 
termediate credit system could more appropriately be made an adjunct > 
of the federal reserve banks than of the federal land banks. Intermegm ¢! 
diate credit is, after all, personal and collateral credit of much tha # 
same kind as now dealt with by the federal reserve banks with tha P 
one difference of a longer term of maturity. With proper authorit W 
and some additional facilities it was felt that the federal reserve ba t! 
could handle intermediate credit with greater ease and less addition t] 
expense than can the federal land banks. hi 
Other pers: in and out of Congress felt that the intermediat@m |: 

credit system should be entirely separate and independent, and tha 
to tie it up either with the federal land banks, or with the federal regm 
serve banks would be to hamper and cripple its efficiency and usefulness © 
This was the position, of course, taken by exponents of the Simmongm 
bill, the Norbeck bill, and other bills involving a plan based on a modifigay 
cation of the War Finance Corporation into a permanent rural crediy ™ 
agency. 
The supporters of the Lenroot-Anderson bill, which, with minogm ¢! 
changes, constitutes Title I of the act, held that it was highly desing ¥ 
able to couple the new banks with an existing system. One of t th 
reasons for this position was the feeling that while a source of digmg * 
counts and advances to supply intermediate credit needs was essenti d 
it might in normal times remain largely a potential source. With theme 
intermediate credit banks closely associated with the existing la . 
banks and managed by the same officers and directors, a nucleus exist Ww 
which may be quickly expanded as demand for intermediate creli “1 
dictates. In times when little demand is made upon an intermediat st 

credit bank, it can thus continue in existence with small overhead & 
pense and be quickly expanded when emergencies arise. 8 
The assets and li: bi iti s of the federal and the intermediate credi A 
banks are entirely separate and distinct and it is difficult to see homme 8" 
the existence of the new banks can in any way affect the marketabili te 
of bonds issued by the federal land bank as such. The short- term d 4 


bentures issued by the intermediate credit banks, for which the twel 
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¢ plan banks are in final analysis jointly liable, are not likely to be in any 
der tha way confused with the long-term bonds issued on a similar plan by the 
e do twelve federal land banks. Any debentures issued by national agricul- 

secur tural credit corporations will, of course, like the mortgage bonds issued 
a fairl by the joint stock land banks, be sold to a considerable extent on the 
» of fai merit of the individual institution issuing them. 


e fou The increase in the limit of mortgage loans to individual farmers 
rrities from $10,000 to $25,000 is of particular importance to the states of 
ks with the Middle West where farms are relatively large in spite of high land 
rsy dural values. In these states a large percentage of the purchasers of farms 
Seni found it impossible to use the facilities offered by the federal land 
adjunct banks because of the limitation upon the amount of the loan. Even 
Intermefit those who were able to pay in cash one half or more of the value of 


an ordinary farm unit found it necessary to place their mortgage with 


with thal private loan agencies or else with the joint stock land banks, since it 
uthoritaall was usually difficult, if not impossible, to place a second mortgage for 
ve ba the amount needed above $10,000. This limitation as to loans operated, 
dditionlm therefore, against the interests of the farmer and constituted an unfair 


handicap on the twelve federal land banks as against the joint stock 


srmediatag banks. 

and the The new provisions for the permanent organization of the federal 
deral req land banks were the subject of much controversy. These provisions as 
sefulnessam cnacted represent a compromise between those who were anxious to have 


the banks placed in the hands of the stockholders under the original 
terms of the Federal Farm Loan act, and those who believed that it was 
necessary for the Federal Farm Loan Board to retain essentially full 
control of the banks. The compromise on this point is so adjusted 
ith imino that it is somewhat difficult from this part of the act alone to determine 
hly desir Which of these two factors is given the greater degree of control. With 
ne of tha the general supervisory powers of the Board added to the right directly 
ce of dim ‘° appoint three of the seven directors and to select the seventh, or 
essential director at large, from among three of those nominated by the stock- 
With th@™m holders, it seems probable that the Board will continue in practical 
control of the banks. In the first election under the new provisions, 
leus exist Which took place in May, every member of the various temporary 
ate credif™™ @Ppointive directorates who was a candidate for election by the 
termediatam Stockholders was elected. 
erhead ex While the federal intermediate credit banks were chartered and or- 
ganized with great promptness following the passage of the new 
Agricultural Credits act, the first few weeks of their existence has 
given no indication of a large volume of business. This is in part 
rketabili to be explained, no doubt, by the continued operation of the War 
Finance Corporation, whose active life was by this same law extended 


the twetaam ‘rom July 1, 1923, to F ebruary 29, 1924, and in part to the very 
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conservative nature of the preliminary rules and regulations issued 
by the Board at about the time the intermediate credit banks were 
chartered. It is expected, however, that the requirements for dis- 
counts and advances laid down in these preliminary rules will be 
liberalized from time to time as the Board finds it possible one by one 
to dispose of difficulties that confront the new credit agencies under 
its charge. 

Up to the date of writing (May 28, 1923) no national agricultural 
credit corporations have been chartered by the Comptroller of the 
Currency under Title II of the act. A few applications for charters 
are pending, however, and the indications are that a number of existing 
live-stock loan companies will reincorporate under the new law, while 
some entirely new organizations of this type will probably organize 
in territory where demand for live-stock credit in considerable volume 
exists. 

The service rendered by the federal intermediate credit banks will 
probably depend to a considerable extent upon the attitude assumed 
toward them by country banks. These banks have now been placed in 
position to meet the legitimate intermediate credit needs of their farmer 
patrons and by availing themselves of the new discount facilities can 
extend such credit without tying up their own loanable funds in paper 
of such length of maturity as to be ill-adapted to deposit banking. In 
any case, the importance of the federal intermediate credit banks to 
farmers’ coéperative associations, particularly after the War Finance 
Corporation withdraws its support, can scarcely be doubted. Fur- 
thermore, should banks in certain localities refuse to become a part 
of the new system designed more effectively to bridge the gap between 
the investor and those in need of intermediate credit, it is probable 
that in such localities special farm credit institutions or other organ- 
izations of agricultural producers will be formed to make the necessary 
contact between the new banks and the individual farmer. 

The effect of the new legislation upon the cost of credit can hardly 
be important in agricultural districts located near centers of surplus 
capital. But such districts as comprise parts of larger deficiency 
areas, from the point of view of loanable funds, may be expected to 
experience a more liberal credit supply and a lower rate of interest on 
personal and collateral loans, just as such districts have already bene 
fited in the field of mortgage credit from the facilities afforded by the 
federal and joint stock land banks. In all agricultural districts the 
new banking facilities should tend to make personal credit available 
to the farmer for such periods of time as are called for by the nature 
of his business. 


V. N. 
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THE RATE OF WAGES AND THE USE OF MACHINERY 
I 


Economists seem to be of the opinion that an increase in the general 
rate of wages will make it profitable for entrepreneurs to install ma- 
chinery that could not have been used profitably at a lower wage rate, 
an increase in wages being taken to mean an increase in labor cost. 
It is tl : thesis of this paper that this position is not sound. 

Cassel, in The Nature and Necessity of Interest, states the case as 
follows: “Finally, we have to note a fourth and most important 
tendency of economic life, pointing to a continuous extension of the 
use of durable instruments of production, viz. the rise of wages...... 
We shall invariably find that those countries where wages are highest 
stand first as regards invention and the application of machinery... .. 
In India and Russia, where wages are extremely low, agriculture is 
generelly carried on by means of implements of the very simplest 
description: Australia and the United States are the countries of 
the steam plow.” 

Seager says, “Capital goods are substituted for labor and workmen 
are substituted for capital down to a margin of indifference, that is, 
to a point where both factors are equally cheap at prevailing rates 
of wages and interest.” And again, “The lower the rate of interest, 
or the higher the rate of wages, the shorter the period that capital 
goods will continue to be used” before being replaced by new equip- 
Pic ade cheap labor and old and inefficient capital goods are 
usually found together, while the almost certain attendant of dear labor 
is an up-to-date and efficient equipment of capital.” 

And, similarily, Fetter says, “If wages rise, ‘it pays’ to get ma- 
chinery ; if wages fall, it pays to let some of the machinery deteriorate 
and to do more by hand-labor.”* While the other authorities con- 
sulted do not state the matter as roundly as do these three, several, 
by implication, at least, hold this position and no one of them offers 
any criticism against it. 


rdly 

Saeed The error has come from overlooking, in this connection, the very 
od tof Patent fact that capital—machinery—is the product of labor. As 
st ona “rshall puts it, “When it is said that machinery is substituted for 
™ labor, this means that one class of labor combined with much waiting 
y thems substituted for another combined with less waiting.”* Béhm- 
Sawerk’s celebrated phrase rowndabout production expresses the same 


‘Cassel, The Nature and Necessity of Interest, p. 116. 
Seager, Principles of Economics, p. 278. 

'Ibid., p. 289. 

‘Fetter, Economic Principles, p. 340. 


EN. ‘Marshall, Principles of Economics, fifth ed., p. 666. 
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idea, and as well does Taussig’s statement, “All capital is made by 
labor, and all the operations of the capitalist class are resolvable into 
a succession of advances to laborers.” 

Thus in its broad aspect the problem of the use of machinery, after 
allowing for waiting, is merely that of the most effective utilization of 


labor. Whether labor can be used more effectively in a direct or in 
an indirect manner and, if the latter, the degree of indirectness that 
is desirable, would seem to be not at all dependent upon the rate of 
wages. If labor can be more effectively applied in the United States 
and Australia in first producing steam plows and then using then, 
there would appear to be no logical reason why the lower wages of 
India and Russia would make such a procedure uneconomical in those 
countries. Hence, if cheap labor and poor equipment and dear labor 
and up-to-date machinery are found together, the causal relationship 
must be something other than the height of the rate of wages. 

And from the point of view of the entrepreneur, since machinery 
is the product of labor, the price of machinery must tend to reflect 
the wages that must be paid for its construction. Accordingly, the 
choice between the use of a machine and a certain number of employees 
would seem not to depend upon the rate of interest on the one hand 
and the general rate of wages on the other, for the rate of wages will 
tend to influence the price of machinery as well as the size of the pay 
roll for the employees 

As the problem of the utilization of more machinery as compared 
with less machinery differs only in degree from the problem of the 
machine method versus the hand method, the discussion will run in 
terms of the latt or convenience in analysis. In the choice of the 
two methods, there are three possible cases. First, one in which the 
machine method is preferable; secondly, one in which it is a matter 
of indifference which method is used; and, thirdly, one in which the 
hand method is the more economical. The analysis may be simplified 


by assuming (1 ) that labor is homogeneous and rewarded equally ; (2) 
that there are only two costs in production—labor and waiting; 
(3) that competition is perfect. On the basis of these assumptions, 
algebraic formulas may be used advantageously in showing the three 
cases just noted. 

of days’ labor for a year required to make 4 


Let 
machine ; 
b=the number of days’ labor for a year required to operate 
the machine and keep it in repair; 
cathe number of days’ labor for a year required to do the 
task by hand 
i=the rate ol interest. 


*Taussig, Princip es f Economies, third ed., vol. i. p- 75. 
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The three cases may then be indicated as follows: 


(1) aitb<e 
(2) aitb=c 
(3) aitb>c 


Multiplying the year-days required to make the machine by the 
te of interest reduces the cost of the machine to year-days for each 
ceeding year. Thus if 40 year-days are required to make a machine 
d the rate of interest is 5 per cent, the yearly cost of the machine 
quivalent to the labor of two men each day for a year, or two 
ar-days. Stating the labor cost in year-days simplifies the problem 
the machine is to be used continuously throughout the year. 

It is apparent from these formulas that the rate of wages is of no 
nsequence in determining which method is preferable. The second 
these cases is the one that the authors quoted above apparently —— 
ve in mind in stating, or implying, that at one wage level it is a 
tter of indifference which method is used. The invalidity of their 
sition that a higher wage level would make the use of machinery 
ofitable in this case, may be seen by noting that any alteration from 
iven rate of wages amounts to multiplying both terms of the equa- 
nby the same number. If, for example, at $1 per day it is a matter 
indifference whether hand labor or machinery be used, then it would 
| be a matter of indifference if wages should rise to, say, $10 per 
y, or $100 per day. 

However, any change in the rate of interest would disturb the equa- 
n, and throw the advantage definitely to one method. The difference 
ween the effect of an alteration in the rate of interest and an altera- 
nin the rate of wages is due to the fact that in this, the second of 
three cases, there is an identity in labor costs in the two methods, 
that this identity depends upon a particular rate of interest. For, 


the 
n in 
the 


1 the 


’ ie Oe’ waiting is necessarily involved in one method than in the other, 
the 
lied hange in the rate of interest would make labor costs unequal, while 
fie 


hange in wages would not disturb the identity. In the formula 
en here, one could say that a change in interest would affect only 
term of the equation, while a change in wages would affect both 
’. But if there were an identity of cost in using more as compared 
less machinery, the other statement would be necessary since then 
interest factor would appear in both terms of the equation. 

nthe other two cases there is no point of indifference in the utiliza- 
of machinery and labor. In the first one the advantage is with 
machine method, and in the other one with the hand method, re- 
less of the rate of wages. However, any increase in the wage 
would augment the gain in dollars that would accrue from using 
advantageous method, although it would not alter the per cent 
ain that could be derived by using the one rather than the other. 
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The first of these cases represents the prevailing situation in jp. 
dustry, if the supply of waiting power (loan funds) is sufficient ty 
make the rate of interest reasonably low. Furthermore, the inye,. 
tions and improvements, which are constantly taking place, that re 
duce the cost of constructing or operating machines for a given out- 
put, transfer particular industrial operations from cases two and 
three to case one; or, if the use of machinery was already profitable 
make its utilization still more profitable. We, in America, have not 
only the power to wait on the construction and utilization of ms. 
chines but wit enough to see the advantage in using and improving 
them. It is this, and not that the prevailing high rate of wages make 
it profitable, that accounts for our wide use of machinery. 

An increase in wages is not, however, without an effect on the e- 
tent to which machinery is used, although for reasons other than that 
commonly given. Since an increase in wages, when the advantag 
already lies with the machine method, augments the gain in dollar 
that would come from a change in method, wage increases for any 
cause, including increases as part of a rising price level, tend to e- 
courage the further use of machinery. Also, increases in wages u- 
doubtedly often call the attention of entrepreneurs to the fact, which 
they might have observed before, that economies are possible from the 
use, or further use, of machinery. 


III 


Conditions are not as they are assumed to be in the above argv 
ment. Yet, it is submitted, the conclusion is valid as expressive of § 
marked tendency. Perfect competition does not prevail. Accort- 
ingly, wage increases are not at once reflected in the price of m- 
chinery, but there is certainly a tendency for this to take place. Eva 
machinery that is partially or entirely produeed at one wage levd, 
tends to take on a price corresponding to the new wage level, if wages 
are altered. There is, furthermore, perhaps as much tendency for 
economic friction and other than labor and waiting costs to affect 
the expense of the hand, or less machine, method as the price of ne 
machinery and the cost of operating and repairing it. (This phrar 
ing, of course, does not imply that value comes from cost, but merdy 
that cost, in the cases under consideration, determine supply and thu 
value. ) 

Neither does the inequality which is found among wage groups 4! 
the conclusion in the above argument. Indeed, unequal wage p#! 
ments tend to make labor costs in money equal in different establi 
ments. Further, in the second of the three cases noted above, if 
formula ai+b=c were written w, ai-++w, b=w; c, in which w, ¥: 
each represent a different wage rate, any proportional increase # 
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wages in the three wage groups would not affect the equation. But, 
of course, Wage increases may not be general, nor proportional when 
general. There is, however, a tendency for this to be the case. Cer- 
tainly, the reasoning of the authorities quoted in the introduction 
to this paper is based on the assumption that wage increases take 
place over the whole industrial field. 

Obviously, if a wage increase is not general, the above argument 
does not apply. If a wage increase in a factory, or group of factories, 
is not accompanied by a like increase in the establishments that fur- 
nish machinery, including the firms of middlemen that handle it, then 
a wage increase in the former will make the use of machinery advisable 
at what was formerly the point of indifference in the utilization of 
machinery and labor. But, to repeat, this point of indifference is 
not altered by a change in the general rate of wages that prevails 
throughout an industrial society. 


H. Gorpon Hayes. 
Ohio State University. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 
General Works, Theory and Its History 


American Problems: A Textbook in Social Progress. By Fraxcy 
Morenovuse and Granam. (Boston: Ginn i 
Company. 1923. Pp. xii, 567. $1.72.) ‘ 

In writing a text which serves as a basis for a secondary schoo t! 

course—which should be offered preferably in the last year and should T 

be required of all students—the authors have attempted an interesting I 

task in the field of social science. Without pretending to advance d 

any new theories or new and elaborate interpretations of old theories, W 

American Problems adapts the accepted theories and descriptions of U 

social organization to the needs of the pupils in our secondary schools, g 

Textbooks in social science for these schools are not numerous, and for _ 

that reason, if for no other, this particular contribution should be t] 

welcome. de 

American Problems does three definite things: it gives a survey of th 
the origin and growth of political, social, and economic institutions; fr 

it shows the main features of our economic organization; and it dis Hi m 

cusses some of the more important problems in which we should be fm b: 

interested and with which we must be concerned. This text is expected it 

to teach students the vocabulary of social relations, and is motivate Hi m 

by the belief that social efficiency is the aim of education. It holds that Hi ex 

a propaganda of social service carried on in our public schools sim st 

essentially beneficial. Such propaganda, it maintains, should be that My cu 

of a friendly, sympathetic codéperation between the different social Hi in 
and economic classes of the world. Human motives should be les Mi pl 
acquisitive and more productive, and the desire to give should supplant i pr 
the desire to get. To stimulate in secondary school students an er i sil 
larged and meaningful interpretation of social codperation is am la 
important task. It is the hope of the authors that this book will beim fu 
an aid in giving pupils a social sympathy, a social outlook, and si is 
social understanding which will lead to useful citizenship. cle 

The method of treatment is descriptive rather than analytical i se: 

Designed for students who have at best only a scattering knowledge of HM su 

social science, the treatment must of necessity be general. On th gam ba 

pedagogical side the book, which is quite frankly a preliminary survey, fim {01 

appears to be excellent, with descriptions and statements which arta 10 

for the most part clear and concise. The material is well arranged, ay “0 

and there is a judicious selection of topics. At the end of each chapter wy © 

is a set of thoughtful questions which may be used by the teacher i . 

or 


stimulating class discussion. Each chapter is supplemented also by# 
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short bibliography, the purpose of which is to amplify the range and 
richness of student thought on the topic. 

Space forbids any extended critical comment; the reviewer, however, 
desires to mention a few things taken from the chapters which are 
devoted to a description of our economic system. In chapter nine 
it is quite evident that the authors do not have a grasp of monetary 
and banking details; they fall into a good many inaccuracies, and also 
they make certain unqualified generalizations which are misleading. 
The definition of Gresham’s law is, “Bad money drives out good money.” 
It is not bad money but cheap money, the less valuable money, which 
drives out dear money. It may happen that new, freshly minted coins 
will drive out old, defaced, clipped coins, as actually happened in the 
United States after the passage of the Coinage act of 1836, when new 
gold coins drove out worn silver coins. On page 212 it is stated that 
“Banks issuing notes under the system were called national banks, as 
they were inspected by the federal government and made secure by 
deposits in the national treasury.” The real reason here is the fact 
that banks are incorporated under national law and receive a charter 
from the federal government. Moreover, it is not the banks which are 
made secure by deposits in the national treasury, but the national 
bank notes. In 1873 the government by demonetizing the silver dollar, 
it is claimed, adopted the gold standard (p. 214). But there is much 
more to an adoption of a gold standard than is implied in the simple 
expedient of dropping the silver dollar from the list of coins to be 
struck at the mint. So long as the government did not redeem its 
currency in gold it could hardly be said to have the gold standard, nor 
in practice, at least, to have adopted it; this was not definitely accom- 
plished until the passage of the currency act of 1900. Even up to the 
present time many writers insist that on account of the presence of the 
silver dollar, which the Secretary of the Treasury is not required by 
law to redeem in gold, we are on a limping standard rather than the 
full gold standard. The description of commercial paper on page 223 
is unsatisfactory and not at all clear, as is also the discussion of 
clearing houses, the independent treasury system and the federal re- 
serve system. Incidentally the establishment of the independent trea- 
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sledge of HMM Sury system is given as 1840 rather than 1846. On page 226 national 

On the fm banks are said to purchase with gold, bonds which are used as a basis 
y survey, for the issue of bank notes. If it had gold, a national bank would 
hich are HM 2Ot want to part with it in this way. As a matter of fact the bank 
.rranged, fame WOuld go into the open market and buy the bonds at the best price it 
p chapter MMH Could obtain and then pay for them in the same way any individual 
eacher inf "ould make payment. There is scarcely a page of this chapter which 


does not contain some glaring error of detail or some statement which 
lacks clearness or completness. 
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The discussion of wages seems to follow Clark’s specific productivity 
theory. It is a striking fact that few authors are altogether fair in 
their statements as to the productivity of labor. It is not brought 
out that labor productivity is dependent not alone on the ability and 
skill, the personal efficiency of the laborer, but quite as much upon the 
kind of tools with which he works, the arrangement and condition of 
tools and machines, the way in which the work comes to him, the organ- 
ization of the plant in which he works, managerial ability, and other 
factors that are entirely beyond the control of the laborer himself. 

The statement of cost is not at all clear and in two places seems to be 
contradictory. In one place wages are construed as the only cost, 
for the authors say: “If wages are higher than the productivity of 
labor—that is, if the cost of production is greater than the selling 
price of the product—the marginal producer has to go out of business; 
he is bankrupt” (p. 276). A few pages later we read: “Wages and 
interest make the cost of production; when prices fall below the mar- 
ginal cost of production the marginal producer stops producing” 
(p. 299). Now of what cost are the authors speaking: ultimate cost, 
that is, cost in the form of human effort, or entrepreneur cost? It 
would seem from the context that they had in mind the latter, but if 
so there are many things which figure into cost besides wages or wages 
and interest—for example, expenses of raw materials, rent, insurance, 
taxes, depreciation, bad debts, and perhaps non-insurable business 
risks. From the angle of wages alone we find that the ratio of wages 
to total expenses varies all the way from 20 per cent in some enter- 
prises to about 80 per cent in others. 

If we keep in mind the fact that the book is written for high school 
pupils and is intended merely as a survey of current economic, political 
and social institutions, the errors which appear in the statement of 
theoretical principles may be pardoned. The book, in spite of some 
faulty technique, has many things to commend it, and on the whole 
seems to me very well adapted to its purpose. It should be generously 
received and because of its teachable quality will undoubtedly earn well- 
merited enthusiasm. 

Everett W. Goopuve. 

Dartmouth College. 


Social Change. By Ocsurn. (New York: B. W. 
Huebsch, Inc. 1922. Pp. xii, 365. $2.00.) 

The nature versus nurture controversy receives an important cor 
tribution in this book, though its literary style is so forbidding 4s to 
demand considerable perseverance on the part of the reader. Its 
concrete application is to those problems which arise from the mal- 
adjustment of the different elements of culture, or the lack of adjust 
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ty ment between culture and human nature; and with a methodology that 
* one Wishes were more general, Professor Ogburn devotes a large part of 
ht his work to an analytic investigation of the factors of social change. 
nd After developing the distinction between the cultural and the bio- 
the logical or psychological factors, the author reviews in detail the evi- 
of dence as to their operation, giving especial attention and illustration 
a to the cumulative nature of material culture. In this field he exhibits 
her a marked reaction against the alleged overemphasis of the biological 
factor: a reaction that seems to err on the side of the other extreme. 
be Professor Ogburn’s position is indicated in such passages as the 
following: 
* While the biological evolution in man within the past 25,000 years is 
problematical and has not been proved there has certainly been a great 
a. development in culture....If material culture grows through selective 
and accumulations and inventions...... it seems to be possible theoretically for 
nar- the development of culture to have been what it has been without the occur- 
ng” ence of any biological evolution in man during the process....Man is the 
fad same biologically as he was in the late ice age while his culture has suddenly 
. It become vastly different. 
T About so broad a conclusion one feels a little uneasy. Allowance 
ages may be made for the proverbial difficulty of proving a general nega- 
snce, tive; but there are features of the positive side of the argument that 
— cause some hesitation. Having, for example, very cogently demon- 
ages strated the fact and the nature of cultural accumulation, one finds 
she Professor Ogburn substituting without further comment the terms 
cultural growth, cultural development, cultural evolution. Apart from 
~ the fact that the author omits from his survey any of the historic cases 
tical of cultural regression, one wonders whether his perspective is not un- 
at of duly influenced by recent changes in material culture only. Cultural 
am accumulation does not necessarily constitute cultural evolution in 
stall any sense comparable to a biological process. It may be of no more 
hall fundamental significance than the expansion of a given mathematical 
eal series in an equation—the sort of projection, be it remarked in passing, 


that it is becoming more and more the business of the social economist 
to predict. Even, therefore, were it proved that a given phase of 
cultural change had proceeded without biological evolution, the legiti- 


macy of so wide a generalization as Professor Ogburn’s might be 
doubted. 


UE. 


ahs A further difficulty lies in the fact that we have no such common 
” ground for comparing the magnitudes of biological and cultural differ- 
leat ences as is posited in an argument of this nature. Pragmatically, the 
4 Its significance of a very slight biological modification—a modification 
— far too slight to be discernible in the long vistas of evolutionary time— 


may be strictly commensurable with the most striking changes in 
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culture. This is partially admitted by Professor Ogburn in a passage 
commenting upon the wide cultural variations among the American 
Indians, whose racial homogeneity he regards as established. “]t 
may be argued that even within a people of the same racial type a 
slight biological variation in mental ability may account for vast 
cultural differences. But this remains unproved for the American 
Indian and the variation in inherent mental ability is unmeasured,” 
This leaves the argument in an unsatisfactory condition. If, it may be 
asked, in a field where the data are comparatively accessible, no com- 
mensurable ratio between biological and cultural differentia can be 
established, how can the influence of the former safely be excluded 
from historical periods so great as to render their detection in any 
case almost impossible? Moreover, the detection of biological change 
is no such simple matter. Like recognizes like. Variations in known 
faculty are difficult enough to isolate; but it is possible—as, for 
example, in the group of faculties now termed psychic—that there 
have been, or may be, important variations whose nature and effects 
modern occidental man is not equipped to recognize and identify. 
“Since the last ice age,” says Professor Ogburn, “there may also have 
been changes in the structure of the brain or the nervous system.” 
The admission is wider and more destructive of his thesis than the 
author appears to realize. 

One further point of criticism must be noted. Having come to think 
in terms of cultural ‘evolution,’ the author is naturally predisposed to 
assume that the lack of proof of a corresponding biological evolution 
is sufficient for his thesis. This too is questionable. Absence of proof 
of biological evolution does not warrant the assumption of biological 
uniformity. Biological change may still exist; and even if it take 
the form of simple oscillatory variation, the necessary lack of coinci- 
dence with a cumulative and intermittent cultural process would suffice 
to produce a series of almost inassimilable correspondences, that could 
in no case be rationalized on the basis of the latter process only. 

With the discussion of cultural inertia Professor Ogburn enters a 
less controversial field. His demonstration of the failure of adaptive 
culture to keep pace with the changes of material culture is on the whole 
clear and convincing, and few will quarrel with the conclusion that 
“it is thinkable that the piling up of these cultural lags may reach 
such a point that they may be changed in a somewhat wholesale fash- 
ion.” The concluding portions of the book are, however, somewhat 
disappointing. The survey of the psychological evidence of individual 
maladjustment adds little of a constructive nature to the work of the 
specialists in this field; and an acceptance of the main thesis of the 
book is not necessary to the conclusion that for immediate purposes 
cultural modification is more practicable than biological. Professor 
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Ogburn’s sole specific is recreation; but as he questions the possibility 
of any marked curtailment of the hours of labor, and gives us only the 
most cursory examination of the social and psychological effects of 
certain so-called recreational activities, the value of the suggestion 
is not great. The book is essentially a contribution to theory, not 


practice; but as such its logical arrangement and conscientious treat- 
ment of its theme deserve attention. 


Orron. 
Smith College. 


Practical Economics. By Henry P. SHearman. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1922. Pp. viii, 388. $2.50.) 
This volume has been prepared primarily to meet the needs of busi- 
ness men. The author disclaims any intention to recast standard 
economic theory. Rather he has endeavored to state this theory in 
simple language, as concisely as possible, and to point out its practical 
applications with illustrations drawn from modern business practice. 
In this endeavor he has made diligent and effective use of the publica- 
tions of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics; the Federal 
rade Commission; the United States Tariff Commission; and to a 
maller extent, of Printers’ Ink. Liberal use is made of charts and 
tatistical tables. ach chapter is followed by a brief list of test 
uestions and in most instances by a longer list of references with 
arallel chapters indicated. There is no attempt to evaluate critically 
hese references. In view of the wide range in the content and char- 
cter of the works listed and the audience addressed, such discrimina- 
ion would seem highly desirable. The volume is very attractively 
rinted and it is regrettable that it should be marred by faulty proof- 
eading. A notable instance is the statement that the cost of living 
or the average family rose 16.5 per cent from 1913 to 1920 (p. 326). 
The first part of the book covers factors in production; the second, 
change, value and prices; and the third, distribution. Economic 
roblems have been excluded in favor of a more adequate discussion of 
rinciples; room is made for a discussion of monetary problems; a 
apter is devoted to banking; and foreign exchange is briefly con- 
ered as a rather forced inclusion in a chapter concerning the causes 
d effects of price changes. It is presumably a desire to simplify the 
eatment that dictates the prominence given to that old foe of incisive 
alysis and vigorous thought, “demand and supply.” In the treat- 
at of value this is a mere surface prominence. Marginal utility has 
ar statement and in general the discussion is stimulating and com- 
hensive, As much can hardly be said for the author’s treatment 
distribution. In a volume of nearly four hundred pages less than 
quarter is given to this involved and abstruse theory. For explana- 
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tion of the questions involved, reliance is placed almost entirely on the 


demand and supply formula. The treatment can hardly be said to be 
complete. For example in the discussion of wages, factors on the e 
demand side are given as: “the demand for labor’s products; the eff- t 
ciency of the worker; the efficiency of the other factors in production; 
and the supply of and the demand for the other factors that compete b 
with it for employment” (p. 333). The discussion hardly gets beyond 8 
questions of relative wages and leaves the problem of the general wage r 
level untouched. n 
It is refreshing to find in a book intended for the business community i 
a sturdy attack on the growth of monopoly, an equally positive defense hi 
of labor’s right to organize and an informed sympathy with the hard- ke 
ships that frequently fall in our progressive society to the share of the di 
consumer and the wage-earner. A case in point is the plea for the B 
“martyrs to progress” who bear the brunt of the changes incident to 
the introduction of inventions and changed organization which “enrich th 
society as a whole.” Has not the time arrived when the society may be Hi in 
expected to make liberal provision out of these riches for those on whom J ¥! 
progress imposes heavy and undeserved burdens and losses? in 
CuarEs E. Persons. of 
Boston University, in 
College of Business Administration. pe 
wo 
The Theory of Marginal Value. By L. V. Brcx. (London: George i be 
Routledge and Sons. 1922. Pp. 351. 14s.) gi 
This scholarly work by Professor Birck, of the University of Copen- im th 
hagen, treats of the methods and fundamental concepts of the mar — J 
ginal theory with applications to specific problems and especially to pli 
the incidence of taxation. It is announced as consisting of nine lec J PT! 
tures delivered at the London School of Economics and Political 
Science, but it seems impossible that the material here presented could fes 
have been crowded into so short a course. It is an exceedingly thor suk 
ough piece of work. The infinitesimal calculus has not been employed My ¥#t 
but the utmost attainable by simple algebraic methods and by graphs iim me 
has been achieved. If it were not for the warning exampie of Johny "en 
Stuart Mill’s one great lapse into overconfidence, we should be disposed i Pr 
to say that so far, at least, as competitive values are concerned, there con 
is nothing “which remains...... to clear up, the theory of the subject this 
is complete.” The impression given and intended to be given is thet ae ur 
our most inviting problems will appear in the field of monopoly value aut 
and the “ideal prices” established by governmental policies. We catch con 
frequent glimpses of a paternal state promoting welfare by tariffs « the 
excises, by price regulation and the rate policies of government atte 
dustries. Not that such things are advocated by our author. Il the 
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propose rien, il expose. In the present work at least, he employs 
hypothetical examples of state activity only as a means of elucidating 
economic theory. But the very fineness of his analysis discourages 
the idea that it deals with practical possibilities of this rude world. 
The first chapter plunges us fairly into hedonistic preconceptions 
but, after the idea of subjective value is reached, the “psychological 
scaffolding” is dropped, and we “operate with tangible factors, the 
respective ratios of exchange of buyer and seller.” After all it does 
not make much difference what psychological phraseology is adopted 
in the study of market phenomena, if we stick to the obvious fact of 
human choice according to certain schedules. Only those with a very 
keen and disapproving scent for obsolete psychologies will be at all 
disturbed by the occasional traces of hedonistic influence in Professor 
Birck’s analyses. 

An important position in the price-making process is assigned to 
the “marginal utility of income,” the utility purchasable with the 
individual’s last shilling. This is represented as the smallest utility 
which he gets. If however the author had not refused to consider 
infinitesimal increments of utility, it would have been possible to think 
of a series or line of last shillings, equal in utility, and marking for the 
individual consumer the margin of all his different directions of ex- 
penditure. To think of a line of this nature, rather than of a point, 
would have the didactic advantage of exhibiting clearly the relation 
between the prices of the different commodities purchased by any 
given group of consumers. In this connection it may be remarked 
that the title “Connected prices,” given to the chapter treating of 
joint and competing demand and supply, is misleading, because it im- 
plies that there may be goods entirely independent of other goods in 
price. 

In his last chapter “The price of the technical components” Pro- 
fessor Birck ushers us into the first approaches to a vast and intricate 
subject, indicates some paths to be followed, and then bows himself out 
with a reference to a forthcoming second volume. He rejects the 
method of marginal productivity (or, as he prefers to call it, marginal 
rentability) and employs instead Wieser’s calculation of the value of 
productive factors from a set of simultaneous equations based on known 
combinations of the factors and known prices of the products. Is 
this really a solution of the problem? Does it not assume the equilib- 
rium of the entire system of prices which is to be explained? The 
author repeats Wieser’s argument that a summation of the productive 
contributions of the separate factors would give a value in excess of 
that of the product. He cites parenthetically, but pays no further 
attention to, Zeuthen’s objection that the examples used in support of 
the argument give no price-determining marginal units but assume 
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a certain composition of factors. A few pages further on (p. 334) 
he himself employs the method of marginal productivity to explain the 
value of a machine. He supplements Wieser’s formula for the value 
of technical components by showing the action of the cost of pro- 
ducing the components, but suggests that to give an adequate account 
we must examine “the relative position of monopoly of the components 
and we shall...... then find ...... that the distribution of income js 
not dependent upon the technical ability of the components, but on 
their relative positions of monopoly.” These are matters to be dis- 
cussed in the next volume, but the reviewer wishes to protest in advance 
against a tendency to call a position of “relative scarcity” a monopoly, 
Objection should also be made to a terminology which makes no dis- 
tinction between differential and monopoly profits. 

It is impossible within the limits of a review to comment on Professor 
Birck’s many applications of the marginal theory. In his hands it 
becomes a powerful means of analysis. The faint of heart will not 
follow him. The real student, however, will look forward eagerly to 
the promised second volume, of which, let us hope, there will be an 
English version. 

G. A. 

Trinity College. 
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ficient Marketing for Agriculture: Its Services, Methods, and 
Agencies. By Turoporr Mackuiy. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1921. Pp. xviii, 418.) 
For many reasons the subject of marketing has become very im- 
-tant in recent economic discussion. For equally well-known reasons 
er cent of the discussion of the problems of agriculture in America 
ring the last few years has been concerned with agricultural 
onomics. Of these problems the marketing of farm products has 
ceived by far the most attention. The present propaganda for 
iperative marketing by farmers, the legislative program of the 
rm bloc in Congress, the four volume report of the Commission of 
ricultural Inquiry, the organization of the Bureau of Agricultural 
conomics in the United States Department of Agriculture, the estab- 
ment of divisions or departments of marketing, headed by mar- 
ting directors, more or less closely affiliated with the state depart- 
ents of agriculture in thirty or more states, and other “signs of 
e times,” emphasize the growing importance of this subject both 
farmers and to the nation as a whole. 
Not least among the evidences of popular interest are the recent 
merous textbooks which deal in whole or in part with the market- 
of farm products. No fewer than a dozen books dealing with 
ricultural commerce have appeared within the last three years. 
these it is safe to say that none has had a wider reading than the 
ok under consideration. 
This text confines itself closely to the market for farm products 
d deals almost summarily with farmers’ commercial organizations 
d with the transportation service. Very little attention is given 
produce exchanges, speculation, future trading, organizations of 
iddlemen, tariff and other topics intimately related to marketing. 
¢ viewpoint throughout is that of the farmer. The retailer and the 
nsumer are not entirely ignored and the functions of government 
¢ briefly analyzed, but the title of the book very well indicates its 
ntents. 
The author approaches the general subject from three points of 
w: the marketing functions and services, marketing methods, and 
rketing agencies. The weaknesses of the present marketing sys- 
'are summarized ; the functions of government in relation to mar- 
ting farm products are briefly analyzed ; certain remedial measures 
* indicated; and one chapter is devoted to price making. 
The analysis of the marketing service occupies one half or more 
the volume. It is presented in greater detail than in any other book 
marketing and is illustrated by a wealth of data on specific products. 
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Students of economics differ in their lists of marketing functions and 
in their terminology. Most of them include risk taking as a distinet 
service. Macklin omits it. On the other hand he devotes two chapters 
to “distributing” by which he means getting the product from pro- 
ducer to consumer. Retailing is, of course, an indispensable part 
of the distributing service, but the entire movement from farm to cop- 
sumer is included in his conception. Thus “distribution” seems to 
comprehend and depend upon the other functions, processing, packag- 
ing, transporting, etc., which he has previously discussed as separate 
entities. It is unfortunate that the already over-worked terms “dis. 
tribution” and “distributing” should be given a new technical meaning, 
It not only adds to the “confusion of tongues,” but strengthens the 
charge that economists wrest words from their usual meaning and 
so bury their conclusions in a jargon intelligible, if at all, only to 
themselves. At any rate, it is highly desirable that marketing ter- 
minology be standardized. 

Another case in point is “processing,” which is called a marketing 
service and is defined as that “service which changes raw materials 
into the finished goods desired by consumers.” Logically, this in- 
cludes the whole manufacturing industry. Im a sense, of course, 
any form of manufacturing may be called a marketing function, but in 
the interest of definitive terms it would seem wise to distinguish cer- 
tain minor changes made in the raw materials of agriculture to fit 
them for consumers from the more elaborate process of manufacturing, 
by which these raw materials of agriculture entirely lose their identity. 
Moreover the federal census includes under manufactures such pro- 
cesses as canning, preserving, flour-milling, meat-packing and the 
like. The author’s discussion of the processing function is adequate, 
and from the farmer’s point of view important, but it adds to the cor 
fusion of the general reader or the young student who is attempting 
to build up an economic terminology. 

In general, the book is very well written. The most frequent criti 
cism made by undergraduates is that it is written mechanically with- 
out human interest or spirit. This is not because of lack of detail and 
concrete examples, but because these examples are not presented im 
lively language or in a way to enlist human interest. A number of 
minor errors and rather amateurish statements are found througl- 
out the book, perhaps indicating the youth of the author. The 
mar somewhat the finish of the writing, but are not vital. Presumably 
they will be remedied in future editions to which the book is undoubt: 
edly destined. In many respects it is a genuine contributon to the 
literature of farm marketing and is thoughtful, scholarly, and 
analytical. Two of the marked advantages of the book for clas 
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are the summaries and lists of selected readings at the close of 
h chapter. 


and 
tinct 
pters 
pro- 
part 
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ALEXANDER E. Cance. 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. 


ral Sociology. By Joun Morris Grrterre. (New York: The 


ms to Macmillan Company. 1922. Pp. xii, 569. $3.00.) 
ckag- here was rejoicing in the camp of the rural sociologists when the 
arate Mmouncements told of a “new” book by Dr. J. M. Gillette of Grand 


ks, North Dakota. The experience and lessons gained from the 
rer book, Constructive Rural Sociology (1913), together with the 


“dis. 


aning, 

ns Ps service and study of the writer in this field of work became added 
g and M™psons for this expectation. Professor Gillette in introducing the 
nly to book says, “I made a new study of the rural situation with a view 


writing an entirely new work in this field...... I have sought to 
e it factual, representative, comprehensive, interpretative and 
gestive of improvement.” 

he book has 26 chapters and is divided into general parts as fol- 
: Rural society and rural sociology, The nature of rural socio- 
, Conditions and movements of the rural population, Economic 
itions and problems, Rural institutions, Town and country, Some 


ig ter- 


keting 
terials 
his in- 
course, 
, but in 


sh cer- (Meial features of rural progress. 

» to fit eo Summarize rather sharply, there are two important contributions 
turing, f@ecdition, of course, to the rather comprehensive and needed restate- 
Jentity. Met of the whole subject. The first is the developing of the evolu- 


ary point of view for rural society and the outlining of the group- 
arrangements in community life. The grouping idea together with 
nalysis of the selective and disintegrating forces at work is not 
a highly productive method for understanding rural society but 
comes a contribution in the whole field of sociology since in this 
| section some of the general social processes are often more simple 
more easily set into relief. 

he second contribution lies in the analysis of the conditions and 


ch pro- 
and the 
dequate, 
the con- 


empting 


nt criti- 


otail and gggem™ents of rural population. Here the study of the author has 
ented inggggeded back many years and includes a number of his periodical pub- 
umber of ions. The analysis includes also much of the data made available 


¢ 1920 census as well as some rather detailed independent com- 
ions made, for example, to present the picture of population move- 
s going on in the small towns and villages. Professor Gillette 
this analysis generalizes: ‘The smaller the place the greater is 

iability for loss of population. It might appear astounding that 
last decade two-fifths of the smallest villages lost population and 

for casa "@tly three-tenths of all those under 2,500 are likewise losing.” 
¢ this analysis very able explanations of these tendencies are 
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made. In order to forge out a real science of rural sociology much 
more must be done along this line. Much more must be known of this 
population factor than is at present available from the published rp. 
ports of the census. 

It is with the general part dealing with economic conditions that 
issue must be taken. This part contains among others, chapters op 
agricultural production, land policy, marketing and coéperation, anj 
farm management. On the first count this part, occupying over g 
fifth of the book, may render it impractical as a text where the fields 
of agricultural economics and rural sociology are even somewhat dif- 
ferentiated as they are in most colleges of agriculture. Frequently 
full courses are given under such titles as head these single chapters 
On the second count, which is more vital, it represents an old difficulty 
and failure to differentiate the sphere of rural sociology. No one af 
course would argue for a moment that economic factors and cond- 
tions are not inextricably tied up with sociological problems but the 
point is that rural sociology should differentiate its field, evolve prin- 
ciples and then draw within this system any and all facts which can 
shed light on these central issues. The red thread of unity by pro 
gressive development and correlation should somehow be in evidence 
all along the way in order to make clear this field as distinguished from 
its partner social science, agricultural economics. 

J. H. Kors. 

College of Agriculture, Wisconsin. 


NEW BOOKS 


Bartuet and Ruiimre. La mine et les mineurs. (Paris: Doin. 1922. 
12 fr.) 


Conover, M. The Federal Power Commission: its history, activities a 
organization. Institute for Government Research, service monograp 
no.17. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1923. Pp. xi, 126. 41) 


Dickey, J. A. and Branson, E. C. How farm tenants live. Extensi 
Bull., vol. II, no. 6. (Chapel Hill, N. C.: University Extension Divisi 
1922. Pp. 47.) 


von E:cxsrept, C. Wiederaufbau und wirtschaftsfriedliches Prinsi 
(Berlin: P. Parey. 1923. Pp. 96.) 


Hocuscuitp, M. Studien iiber die Kupfererzeugung der Welt. (Frei 
i. Sa.: Craz & Gerlach. 1922. Pp. 161.) 


Howeut, J. R. The productivity of hill farming. Being the report of @ 
inquiry in three typical districts. (London and New York: Oxford U 
Press. 1922. Pp. 23.) 

Kenxet, J. B. The codperative elevator movement: a study im 


marketing at country points in the North Central states. A di 
tation. (Washington: Catholic Univ. of America. 1922. Pp. vi, 15% 
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Kewry, J. The petroleum and allied industries; petroleum, natural gas, 
natural waxes, asphalts and allied substances, and shale oils. (New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Co. 1922. Pp. 312. $3.50.) 


Menpum, S. W. Cost of milk production on forty-eight Wisconsin farms. 
U. S. Dept. of Agri. Bull. no. 1144. 1923. 5c.) 


Mupteton, T. H. Food production in war. Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace, Economic and social history of the World War, British 


over a series. (London and New York: Oxford University Press. 1923. Pp. 
re fields xix, 373.) 
hat dif Those who are concerned with the possibilities of an expansion of the 
— food supply in a given country during war, or with the desirability of 
_s producing as high a percentage as possible of the regular supply during 
“ae peace will find this volume both interesting and instructive. Mr. Middle- 
culty 


ton gives a clear picture of the food situation in England at the beginning 
of the World War together with comparisons in the matter of both policies 
and results during earlier periods. The laissez faire policy had resulted 
in withdrawing labor from agriculture to such an extent as to make grass 
farming more profitable than tillage. In recent years in the United 
Kingdom there were some 34,000,000 acres of grass and clover, with but 
12,000,000 acres tilled in the usual balance. The war resulted in an 
increase in grain and other cultivated crops at the expense of grass. 

The outcome of this transition was an increase in the food supply of 
the nation, home grown, of some 24 per cent, an addition sufficient for the 
nation during a period of about thirty days. Even so, the whole supply 
produced was at the greatest but 42 per cent of the amount required. 

To an outsider it hardly seems of great importance whether a nation 
produces 34 per cent or 42 per cent of its food except in times of calamity. 
To the writer of the monograph the question seems a serious one. If the 
food produced at home is to be viewed in the light of a supply inside 
a fort during a siege it must at once be conceded that a difference of a 
few months’ sustenance may be vital. 

Left to their own devices the English farmers, according to the author, 
will return to about the old balance between tillage and grass. It is 
conceded that a food control department with real authority might be a 
good thing for the country, though politically not feasible. As a possible 
alternative it is suggested that out of the 34,000,000 acres in grass per- 
haps not far from 6,000,000 is marginal, from the profit standpoint, and 
might be pulled over into the tillage area by political force. One is a 
little surprised, however, that the author does not suggest the tariff as 
the most available remedy. Instead he suggests a relief, to what degree 
's not given, in the form of lighter taxes on tilled land. This is a con- 
cession in the nature of insurance since the author believes tillage, on this 
particular land, likely to be as profitable over a considerable period of 
years as grazing, but attended with much more risk. 

B. H. Hisparp. 
ERMAYER, A. Grundlagen der Wirtschaftslehre der Landbaues. 
(Vienna: C. Gerolds Sohn. 1923. Pp. x, 176.) 
Lose, J. Rapport sur la sériciculture en Syrie. (Lyon: Chambre de 
ommerce. 1923.) 
Pp. vi, SgmmpeNer, W. R. The mining manual and mining yearbook, 1928. (Lon- 
on: Author. 1928. 20s.) 
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Strowsripce, J. W. Farm and terminal market prices: wheat, corn, 
oats, crop movement year 1920-21. U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
1083. (Washington: Gov. Prtg. Office. 1922. Pp. 58.) ; 


Water, H. Geschichte der deutschen Landwirtschaft. Fiir den Sch 
brauch dargestellt. Third revised edition. (Bautzen: Emil ij 
Verlag. 1922. Pp. iv, 91.) 


Wicxson, E. J. Rural California. (New York: Macmillan. 1993. 
899. $2.50.) 


Wyrne_r, S. S. The Smithsonian Institution’s study of natural res 
applied to Pennsylvania’s resources, based on latest government 
(Columbus, O.: Author. 1922. Pp. 150.) 


Chart of the Mexican oilfields, 1928. (London: Edward Stanford, 
1923.) 


Handbuch fiir die Internationale Petroleum-Industrie. (Berlin: Fi 
verlag. 1923. Pp. xxix, 560.) 


The Jewish Agricultural Society, Inc., annual report for the year ! 
(New York City: Jewish Agri. Soc., 174 Second Ave. 1923. Pp. 


Report of the Committee on Agriculture. (London: Ministry of Agri 
ture. 1923.) 


Skinner’s cotton trade directory, 1928. (London: Thomas Skinner & 
1928. 12s. 6d.) 


Some great commodities. Prepared by the Statistical Division, Nati 
Bank of Commerce in New York. (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubl 
Page & Co. 1923.) 

Studies of ten great commodities, namely, coal, cotton, iron and 
lumber, petroleum, rubber, silk, sugar, wheat and wool are pre 
here. The work is an outgrowth of a series of articles prepared by 
statistical division of the National Bank of Commerce in New York, 
published in the bank’s Commerce Monthly. Detailed statistics are 
sented for the production, consumption, import, export, and manufa 
of each of the commodities. In the cases of lumber, silk, and sugar, 
or three short paragraphs of historical data are included in the text. 
these exceptions the text is either an amplification or an explanation 
the statistical tables. 

For the initiated the volume contains nothing that cannot be found 
standard sources, but this book performs the service of bringing to 
in a single reference the material scattered in many different pl 
For the novice, the book saves much time lost in groping among 
familiar tomes for significant figures. 

Since the book was written for business men and students who 
use it, if at all, because of need, the authors have not endeavored to 4 
favor to their offering by the enticement of literary style. 

Accepting this work then as a book of reference to which its f 
relegates it, the treatment is open to two serious charges of om 
The sources of statistics are in no case divulged except for a footnote 
page 212 that indicates the certain tables concerning sugar were 
from Willett and Gray’s Weekly Statistical Sugar Trade Journal. 
preface also states that “consideration has been given to gove 
reports and recognized trade sources in making the exhaustive § 
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upon which these articles are based.” The second sin of omission is an 


iture, index. Of all books, one intended for reference requires an adequate 
route chart. 
Matcotm Ker. 
Sch 
l Hi 


Manufacturing Industries 


NEW BOOKS 


Exsers, W. Hundert Jahre Baumwollteztilindustrie. (Braunschweig: 
Fried. Vieweg & Sohn. 1922. Pp. xv, 200.) 


Ganrert, F. A. Metal working industries. Lecture to intermediate class, 
Insurance Institute of America. (New York: Insurance Inst. of Am. 
1923. Pp. 16.) 


Twenty-first annual meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 


id ciation, New Orleans, March 21 and 22, 1923. (Washington: Sec., Nat. 
Lumber Manfrs. Assoc., International Bldg. 1923. Pp. 52.) 

year | 

- Pp Transportation and Communication 


American Railroads: Government Control and Reconstruction Policies. 
By Witu1am J. Cunnincuam. (Chicago: A. W. Shaw Company. 
1922. Pp. 407. $3.00.) 

This is the third book published within the last year relating to the 
operation of the railroads by the government during and after the war. 
The period covered by the book has been previously treated by Pro- 
fessor Sharfman, of the University of Michigan, and by Professor 


inner & 


mn, Nati 


e pres Dixon, of Princeton University. Although practically the same ground 
pared by i 

« York, sg 8 covered by Professor Cunningham, nevertheless the book has a dis- 
tics are B tinct place in the transportation literature of the war period. It 


deals more particularly with technical operation, and is by one who 
has been a practical operating man, and who was connected with the 
operating department of the Railroad Administration. The first part 
of the book deals with the war period. The author’s conclusions, 
‘be found fq P28ed not only upon statistical study, but upon his own observations, 


ring to are that the results under federal control during 1918 were more 
erent pla favorable then would have been possible under private control, and 
g among 4 in this he is in accord with all students of the problem. 
gee The next five chapters deal with operations during 1919, and es- 
ved to attra P°CAlly with the labor policy of the Director General which has been 
so caustically criticized by the railway executives. Professor Cun- 
rich its fog ningham expresses full appreciation of the difficulties under which the 
* = Director General operated, but criticizes severely the national agree- 
sje ments in reference to working conditions which were put into effect 
aeal towards the end of government operation. The general reader will 
» gore certainly be immensely interested in the analysis of these national agree- 
ustive stud ents. There is a chapter dealing with the policies of unification, 
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and the extent to which those policies have been adopted by the 
roads since their return to private control. While the writer js 
entirely sure that the labor policies may not have been influence 
some measure by political considerations, he points out that 5 
as the operation of the railroads was concerned there was no Politi 
influence exerted by the Administration, and that the men selecte 
operate the railroads were selected solely on the ground of their fitng 

After clearly and accurately outlining the Transportation act 
1920, the author takes up the railroad situation since the end of gover 
ment operation and points out the difficult problems which the own 
inherited as a result of government operation, especially in connectj 
with the failure to adjust freight rates to the greatly increased ope 
ing expense. 

The last chapter is on the railroad situation in July, 1922, and de 
interestingly with the problems of labor, public relations, and org, 
ization, and briefly with finance. Perhaps the most interesting p 
of this chapter is that which deals with railroad organization, in whi 
Professor Cunningham discusses impersonally his own particular n 
sion; namely, to encourage young men to enter the railroad field and 
give them a comprehensive background of principles underlying ni 
road management. He criticizes many railroads for not encouragi 
the employment of young men of liberal education. The rai 
executives have not been as enterprising in securing trained young 
as the industries. The reviewer well remembers a statement made 
the president of one of the largest industrial corporations in the co 
try, who was not a college man, that he had found that a college m 
entering his employ at twenty-two years of age was farther ahead 
five years than the man who had entered the business as a boy. 
author points out the particular difficulties in advancement accorii 
to merit in a railroad organization, due in large measure to the atti 
of organized labor towards seniority rights. There is great 1 
of trained men in our railroad organizations. This is especially t 
of the traffic departments, which deal not so much with technical p 
lems as with broad, underlying, economic principles. Our ra 
traffic men of the present day think more of having an harmon 
schedule of rates than of so adjusting rates as to develop industry 
traffic. The selling end of transportation is sadly neglected. 
industry which does not have a progressive, energetic, broad-vsi 
man at the head of its sales department eventually becomes w# 
logged. ‘These same qualities in an equally high degree are requ 
in traffic departments of our railroads, but there are very few 
who fill the requirements. Men with the basis of education, and 
Vision, are needed. 

The appendices contain documents not easily accessible, 4s, for 
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stance, the proclamation of the President taking over the railroads, 
the statement of the President at the time the proclamation was issued, 
the Federal Control act, and most useful of all as a source of reference, 
at so f the standard contract between the Director General and the railroads. 

Professor Cunningham’s valuable article on operating statistics is also 


selected included. 


eir fitne The statements of fact are accurate. The conclusions are stated 
ion act with clearness, and without prejudice. It is an authoritative work on 
the operating features of the period of governmental control. There 


is in the text a bewildering array of statistics which might better be 
in footnotes, and long quotations of orders, circulars, and statements 
of the Railroad Administration for which a more fitting place would he 
the appendices. 


Enear J. 


NEW BOOKS 


Beman, L. T., compiler. Ship subsidies. The reference shelf, vol. I, no. 8. 
(New York: Wilson. 1923. Pp. 112. 75c.) 

Contains a brief of the subject: Resolved, that the United States 
government should adopt the policy of subsidizing the merchant marine. 
This is followed by a bibliography with report of articles dealing with 
the subject. 


Bernuarpt, J. The Interstate Commerce Commission: its history, activi- 
ties and organization. Institute for Government Research, service 
monographs, no. 18. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1923. Pp. xii, 
169. $1.) 


Cuatsurn, G. R. Highways and highway transportation. (New York: 
Crowell. 1923. Pp. xx, 472. $8.) 


Courter, E. M. The Cincinnati Southern Railroad and the struggle for 
southern commerce, 1856-1872. (Chicago: American Historical Society, 
Inc. 1922. Pp. 68. $1.50.) 

The traffic movements to and from the interior, the effect of the rail- 
roads in diverting trade from the cities along the Ohio River, the struggle 
of the river towns after the Civil War to regain their supremacy as dis- 
tributing points, and the rise of Louisville as a collecting and distributing 
center for much of the commerce of Kentucky are described in this 
volume. The author also discusses the growing commercial rivalry be- 
tween Louisville and Cincinnati and the proposal to build a railroad 
from Cincinnati to central and eastern Kentucky as a means of enabling 
that city to obtain a southern outlet for its commerce. Dr. Coulter deals 
in a thorough manner with the struggle for a right of way in Tennessee 
and Kentucky and the ultimate attainment of this goal by the city of 
Cincinnati. The study carries the history of the road up to the period 
of construction. The Cincinnati Southern Railroad was begun in 1873 
and opened for traffic to Chattanooga in 1880, at a cost of about $28,000,- 
000. The municipality immediately leased the road. Although the rail- 
road, according to the author, has never been a marked financial success, 
it has achieved certain desirable results for it opened a large area to the 
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merchants of ¢ jati and led to competition with other roads which 
caused a mate! lowering of freight rates from the Ohio River t 
southern shipping points. The author has drawn his material from , 
wide range of and the book is thoroughly documented. 


I. Lipprncorr, 


Daccett, S. j labor controversy of 1921. (Berkeley, Calif: 
Author. 1922 


Goprernaux. Kk ale des chemins de fer et des tramways. (Paris: 
Dunod. 1923 


Laron, G. Les cl ns de fer frangais pendant la guerre. (Paris: Rovs- 
seau. 1923 


McKee, M.M. 7 ship subsidy question in United States politics. Smith 
College studi tory, vol. VIII, no. 1. (Northampton, Mass.: Dept. 
of History of Smith College. 1922. Pp. 60.) 

An historical study, with chapters on the early policies, the first sub- 
sidy period (1845-1865), the second subsidy period (1865-1891), the 
partial subsidy riod (1891-1914), and a list of references. 


Satvaco, G. de Vétatisation des chemins de fer en France 


depuis leur ori gu’en 1859. Thése pour le doctorat (sciences poli- 
tiques et éco (Paris: Edouard Duchemin. 1922. Pp. 311.) 
Snort, L. M. 7 1 of Navigation: its history, activities and organ- 
ization. Institut xr Government Research, service monographs, no. 15. 
(Baltimore: J Hopkins Press. 1923. Pp. xii, 124. $1.) 
Spasorr, I. M Bearpstey, H. S. Farmers’ telephone companies: 
organization, d management. U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Farmers’ bu ! KS Washington: Gov. Prtg. Office. 1922. Pp. 30.) 
Wituiams, H. G | Face, C. J., editors. The freight traffic red book; 
a practical ok for those actively engaged in traffic work. 
(New York: 1 Pub. Co. 1923. Pp. 592. $6.) 
Interstate Con ssion reports. Vols. 69 and 70, Decisions of 
the Interstate ¢ Commission. (Washington: Gov. Prtg. Office. 


1923. $2 ea 


Jahrbuch. D Seeschiffahrt unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung 
des Norddeut Lloyd. (Bremen: Norddeutscher Lloyd. 1922.) 


List of referer the Delaware and Hudson Company. (Washington: 
Bureau of Railw Economics. 1923. Pp. 45.) 

Progress report of the Port of New York Authority, February first, 19%. 
(New York: Port New York Authority. 1923. Pp. 23.) 

St. Louis Sou » Railway: development of the property during the 
last fifteen years and its present conditions. (New York: Wood, Struthers 


& Co. 1923. Pp. 48 
An intens nalysis by an investment house, dealing with physical 
condition, operating efficiency, sources of revenue, earning power, # 
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Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 


NEW BOOKS 


Bernacer, G. La teoria de las disponibilidades como interpretacion de 
las crisis economicas y del problema social. (Barcelona: La Revista de 
Economia. 1923. Pp. 32.) 

This is one more attempt, and a very ingenious one, to account for the 
recurring crises in business. The author starts from the proposition that 
at any given time there is at the disposition of mankind a certain amount 
of wealth, some of which is required for the payment of those who are 
carrying on the work of the world; the rest, which he calls disponibili- 
dades, is the fund from which investments may be made. Taking P as 
the total of production and R as the total of what individuals receive as 
wages and profits, P, of course is equal to R. Now at the beginning of 
any period let A be the sum of wealth apt for investment, and let R be 
the sum of the salaries and profits gained by individuals during that 
period; the effective demand cannot exceed A + R, and it will be less, 
because at the end of the period there will be a certain amount, A’, 
of wealth kept for reinvestment. Taking D as the effective demand, 
then A+ R=D-+ A’, or R + (A-A’) =D, and P +(A-A’) =D; 
that is, the effective demand of any period is equal to the sum of wages and 
profits plus the diminution, or minus the increase, of the sum reserved for 
reinvestment. The author arrives at the same conclusion as his predeces- 
sors Bouniatian and Aftalion, namely, that the lack of real demand is the 
cause of crises, and that the only cure is the attribution of a greater share 
of the world’s production to the classes which produce instead of to 
the investors and speculators who merely manipulate capital. The author 
does not take into account the necessity of the reinvestment as capital in 
industry of a percentage of the world’s production in order to counter- 
balance wear and deterioration, and to provide for the increase of the 
population and the inevitable improvements by which industry is rendered 
more productive. The remedy according to the author is not to be found 
in communism or collectivism but in a more direct fitting of the reward 
or profit to the work done by the individual, through the elimination of 
the fund of capital which at present gives so great a portion of the world’s 
production to the owners of it in the form of interest and rent. How this 
is to be done is not clearly shown, but the whole subject is dealt with 
more at length in the author’s Sociedad y Felicidad and in his promised 
Dinamica de la Riqueza. 


R. R. W. 
Bisnop, A. L. Outlines of American foreign commerce. (Boston: Ginn & 
Co. 1923. Pp. vii, 321. $8.) 


Cisst, R. Storia del commercio. (Padua: La Litotipo Edit. Univ. Pp. 
216.) 
Fayte, C. E, Seaborne trade. Vol. II. (London: Murray. 1923. 21s.) 


Hourz, L. Ostpreussens Wirtschaft und Verkehr vor und nach dem Kriege. 
(Konigsberg, Pr.: Griise & Unzer. 1923. Pp. 16.) 


Monressort, R. Diritto commerciale. Parte generale. (Padua: La Lito- 
tipo Edit. Univ. 1923. Pp. v, 612. 47 1.) 
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Wick, W. Systematische Einfiihrung in die Wirtschaftslehre unter beson. 
derer Beriicksichtigung des Handels. (Stuttgart: Poeschel. 1929, Pp 
xvi, 547.) 

Annual statement of the trade and commerce of Saint Louis for 1922, (St. 
Louis, Mo.: Merchants’ Exchange. 1923. Pp. 27.) 


Annual statement of trade of the United Kingdom with foreign countries 
and British possessions, 1921, compared with the three preceding years, 
Four vols. (London: King. 1923. 12s; 40s; 30s; 30s.) 


Business cycles and unemployment. Report and recommendations of q 
committee of the President’s Conference on Unemployment, including an 
investigation made under the auspices of the National Bureau of Economic 
— (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1923. Pp. xl, 405. 
$4.) 

The report and recommendations of the committee are also printed in 
a pamphlet by the Department of Commerce, in the Elimination of Waste 
series (Washington, Gov. Prtg. Office, 1923, pp. 30, price 5c.). 


Commercial conditions in the Dominion of New Zealand to July, 1922. 
Report by H. M. Trade Commissioner. (London: H. M.’s Stationery 
Office. 1923. 1s. 9d.) 

Commercial possibilities of the Union of South Africa; a survey of the 
recent industrial expansion and the mineral and agricultural resources 
of a market presenting great possibilities for American enterprise. 

Documents statistiques sur le commerce de la France. Années 1920, 1921, 
1922. (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 1923.) 

Trade and industry of Finland. (Helsingfors: Simelius. 1922. Pp. 746.) 

Report on the trade in imports and exports at Irish ports during 1921. 


Dept. of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland. (Dublin: 
Stationery Office. 1923. Pp. 125. 3s.) 


Accounting, Business Methods, Investments and the 
Exchanges 


Railroad Capitalization. A Study of the Principles of Regulation of 
Railroad Securities. By James C. Bonsricut. Columbia Unr- 
versity studies in history, economics, and public law, vol. XCV, 
no. 1. (New York: Longmans, Green & Company. 1920. Pp. 
206. $2.00.) 

This scholarly and penetrating study into the principles and prac- 
tices involved in the issuance of railroad securities and the problems of 
government regulation thereof begins with a careful restatement of the 
generally accepted principles of the relationship existing between cap 
italization and rates. This section offers but little that is unusual, 
except that the author introduces what seems to be an important point 
in the indirect influence which capitalization exerts on rates through 
the effect it has on railroad credit. ‘“Overcapitalization tends to 
weaken corporate credit, not directly because of the heavy nominal 
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ber 
abilities, but simply because these liabilities are apt to create excessive 
‘nterest and dividend charges.” This idea is developed carefully, and 
the point is made that failure to pay “expected” dividends on common 
tock is different only in degree from the failure to pay preferred 
dividends or even interest, so far as the impairment of credit is con- 
cerned and the consequent restriction of the flow of capital into the 
industry. After summarizing the accepted theories as to the basis of 
capitalization, the conclusion is reached that “the attempt to use 
nominal capitalization as a record of investment should be frankly 


Pp. 
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ears. 


“ie abandoned” and the argument proceeds in defense of the use of no- 
nomic ME par stock for railroads. The chapter dealing with this subject is the 


405. strongest part of the study, and is an able analysis and refutation of 
the points that have been raised against the practice. On the whole it 
constitutes a satisfying answer to the objections to the plan. The con- 
clusion is reached that while the use of no-par stock would remove one 
of the main sources of misinformation and would greatly benefit all 
concerned, this step would not remove the possibility of inflation nor 
solve the question of proper railroad capitalization. 'Throughgoing 
regulation is still necessary. 

The réle performed by the use of stock with no par value “is the 
modest though significant one of removing a fictitious statement in 
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1921, H order to leave a clean sheet for the correct information.” This informa- 
tion it becomes the duty of the commissions to provide or at least to 
. 746.) BB provide for. The concluding chapter enters into a critical analysis 
_ 1921, Hof the problems which the commissions face in attempting to control 
Yublin: FHF the issuance price of shares without par value. The most difficult of 
these problems is shown to be that of compelling miscapitalized com- 
panies to reorganize and rearrange their capitalization plan both as 
he to the total amount and as to the burden of bonded debt. ‘The means 
to this end are to be found in a wise exercise of the powers of govern- 
tion of Mgcnt over railway rates and railway service...... Compulsion may be 
2 Unie used by a policy of severity toward the companies that fail to re- 
“xcy, Sestmzes persuasion, by a policy of liberality toward those companies 
). Pp that make the necessary capital readjustments.” 
Fioyp E. Armstrone. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
lems of tdoanced Accounting. By Grorcr E. Bennett. (New York: 
t of the McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1922. Pp. xiv, 661. $4.00.) 
een cap Advanced Accounting was designed as a textbook and this purpose 
anusul, as been the dominating influence throughout the work, particularly 
at point BBn the organization of material. In fact, the author’s desire to furnish 
through Hiuide posts to his discussion has led him to overemphasize the mechanics 
~ forganization. Subject-matter built into an illuminating outline pro- 
nominal 
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vides the partially digested material which the average student re 
quires; but the reviewer ventures the opinion that resort to tabular 
arrangement and over-classification has weakened otherwise adequate 
discussions. Accounting analysis, under such influence, becomes to the 
student a mere matter of 1, 2, 3; 3a, 3b; etc. 

The distinctive feature of this book is the author’s interest in 
accounting in its relation to law and business practice. Consideration 
is given to the phases of accounting theory and practice usually ip- 
cluded within the second year’s study but the author attempts to co- 
ordinate accounting principles, business law, and considerations of 
corporate financial policy in such a way as to be helpful alike to the 
student and the instructor. This is in evidence in his discussion of 
corporate organization, corporate obligations, consolidation and mer- 
ger, fiduciary accounting, etc. where not only the purely accounting 
but the legal aspects receive consideration and business procedures are 
outlined in detail. The desirability of familiarizing the student with 
such matters, as a background for his work in accounting, would seem 
to justify such treatment. 

The author expressly confines himself to “accounting as practiced 
today” to the exclusion of his own “pet theories.” This attitude need 
not prevail in all books on the subject but it might well characterize 
most textbooks. It shows itself here in the author’s portrayal of alter- 
native methods of procedure and in the reserve with which he states his 
preferences. 

Accounting analysis consists of the application of general account- 
ing principles to specific business situations. But it is precisely at 
this point that the student finds his greatest difficulty. The author 
meets this problem satisfactorily. In the first place, he recognizes the 
effectiveness of specific example and utilizes this method throughout. 
Important discussions are concluded by statement in detail and formal 
solution of illustrative problems, selected, in part, from C. P. A. exam- 
inations. In the second place, the author accepts every opportunity 
to illustrate by journal entry the accounting interpretation of business 
facts and their effect upon balance sheet and income accounts and 
classifications. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, it is unfortunate that the first three 
chapters were designed to bridge the gap between elementary and 
advanced accounting. The need for such bridging process is well rec- 
ognized. A review of principles and a gathering together of loose 
ends are desirable; but the reviewer doubts whether such a gathering 
together of details should constitute the introduction to a formal text 
on advanced accounting. In any case, these chapters are a dis- 
appointing introduction to an otherwise fairly satisfactory presenta- 
tion. Their chief weakness lies not in thought, but in expression. Not 
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oly do they give the impression of unrelated ideas but such ideas are 
not always allowed the benefits of statement with precision. The phrase- 
ology is oftentimes involved and the presentaton is laboriously mech- 
anical. 

The last three chapters, seventy-five pages, are devoted to an ex- 
cellent discussion of the requirements of fiduciary accounting with 
special reference to the legal problems involved. Seven specific prob- 
lems and their solutions contribute to the effectiveness of this discus- 
son. Careful consideration is given to accounting for consolidation 
and merger and holding company-subsidiary relationships. Two 
chapters are devoted to “Analysis of Statements” for credit and invest- 
ment purposes. The last hundred pages of the book contain questions 
and problems on accounting theory and practice designed and classified 
for use with the text proper. 

James P. Apams. 
Brown University. 


‘ommercial Goodwill: Its History, Value, and Treatment in Accounts. 
By P. D. Leaxe. (New York: Isaac Pitman. 1921. Pp. xii, 
260. $7.00.) 

Many sound opinions, generally well expressed, and a few not so 
ood, equally well expressed, are contained in this English book. The au- 
hor treats of commercial good-will in its broadest sense as including 
sot only business connections, names, location, etc., but also trade- 
narks, patents and designs, copyrights, monopoly rights, etc. He calls 
articular attention to the definition: “Commercial good-will is the 
ight which grows out of all kinds of past effort in seeking profit, 
nerease of value, or other advantage.” In common with most writers 
nthe subject the author states that the value of good-will depends 
most always upon the probability of earning future profit, which is 
emed “super profit,” in excess of a rate of interest on capital in- 
ested, which rate will attract and retain the necessary capital having 
ue regard to the degree of risk incidental to the character of the 
ndertaking. 

The point is well made that in valuing good-will it has become 
ustomary to look backward and to accept too readily past events as 
nunerring guide to the future. The statement is also made that it is 
ever possible to look into the future with very great success, but that 
is necessary to endeavor to do so. 

The principle is then laid down that the exchangeable value of 

vod-will is generally an advance payment for the “super profit” in 

he form of an annuity and should be valued as an annuity either con- 

tant in amount or diminishing by equal annual amounts, and for a 
ertain term of years. The author would discount the annuity at such 
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a rate that the investment in good-will will be refunded and interest 
earned on the investment in good-will during the life of the good-yil] 
which, it is stated, is never permanent and is generally unknown in 
extent. This is a rather debatable position, but is taken by the author 
as a statement of fact, and the remainder of the book hinges on this 
theory. The author, however, cites certain cases where good-will has 
an exchangeable value, even though the business purchased may not 
contain the element of “super profit,” such as the buying up of a con- 
petitor in order to reduce competition, and thus presumably to stabilize 
the earnings of the purchaser. 

There is probably too much detail in attempting to determine the 
exact number of years the so-called “super profit” will be earned, 
whether the “super profit” will be constant in amount or will diminish 
by equal annual amounts, the correct rate of discount to return the 
investment and allow a rate of interest, etc. There is little difference 
between an annuity of $100.00 per year for 30 years discounted at 
20 per cent, and a more rough and ready calculation which would 
simply capitalize the “super profit” at 20 per cent. The difference is 
approximately $1.95. While the author’s arguments are plausible and 
perhaps in some cases his method would attain more accurate results 
than the more usual methods, yet in most cases the details would be 
too much a matter of opinion. 

Most American business men and accountants would differ from the 
author in considering the good-will at any particular moment as dis- 
tinct from the good-will at another date say 10 years hence. In his 
opinion, since the present good-will is not the good-will purchased 10 
years ago, the cost of the good-will should be depreciated and written 
off. The argument which we believe has least support appears in the 
chapter devoted to the depreciation of good-will. The author states 
that there can be no question as to whether or not part of the cost 
has expired at a certain date; the only question is as to the portion 
which has expired. After taking his conclusion as an established fact 
and then attempting to prove it, the author arrives at a method of 
writing off good-will over a period of years. He states that if the 
. profits are not enough to write off the estimated yearly depreciation 
either no amount should be written off or else a small amount dependent 
upon the earnings; in other words “depreciation according to con- 
venience and circumstances.” 

A chapter is devoted to urging the allowance of depreciation of pur- 
chased good-will for the purpose of the British income tax. No doubt 
most American business men would heartily endorse this view. Ins 
previous chapter the author states that the probable income tax must 
always be deducted in arriving at profits attributable to the tangible 
and intangible value. Until such time as the United States Treasury 
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partment allows depreciation of good-will, which may be never (ex- 
pt in special cases due to prohibition enactments, etc.), it is hoped 
at the Department will adhere to its present theory of generally 
cluding income taxes as deductions from earnings in computing in- 
ngible values. The last half of the book is devoted to a few tables 
nd to copies of the British acts covering trade-marks, patents and 
esigns, and copyrights. 
Perhaps the chief criticism of the book may be summed up in that 
. work is an attempt to treat an impossible subject, namely, the 
sact determination of good-will value. If one is willing to accept the 
uthor’s basic theories, then the work will undoubtedly meet with ap- 
roval. Since the general American opinion is contrary to the basic 
eories laid down by the author, the chief appeal of the book to 
merican business men and accountants is in the general discussions of 
nature and value of good-will. 

N. J. Lennart. 
Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery, Chicago. 


ate Making for Public Utilities. By Lamar Lynpon. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1923. Pp. vii, 209.) 

The heart of this work on public utility rate making is contained 
the first five chapters (113 pages), which cover the general theory 
f rate making, depreciation, valuation of properties on the reproduc- 
ion cost basis, valuation by the historical cost method, and tangible 
alues. These are plainly the chapters in which the author is princi- 
ally interested and to which he has devoted his real efforts. The 
ight remaining chapters simply round out the discussion of the various 
hases of rate making. Short chapters are included on gas rates, 
ectric, street railway, and telephone rates. 

The author’s chief concern is in the principles of public utility valua- 
ion. In chapter 2 he discusses depreciation, which is defined as “the 
ecrease in value of an article, device, substance or material which has 
limited life, due to use, the passage of time or changes in conditions 
fuse.” He includes not only ordinary physical depreciation of wear 
nd tear, but “functional” depreciation due to obsolescence and inade- 
uacy. The depreciation reserve, whether actually shown by the books 
f the corporation or determined by an appraisal, is treated as the part 
f the cost applicable to past operation, and is deducted from the cost 
f the properties. 

Mr. Lyndon meets particularly the view abundantly presented in 
cent years, that there is no depreciation of public utility properties 
long as they are maintained to furnish proper service. He shows 
at depreciation is an inevitable reality and is necessarily a cost of 
tvice. This is true not only of property whose wear and tear fro 
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operation is visible and can be more or less accurately measured, byt 
also of the invisible elements. The speciousness of the opposing viey jy 
summarized (pp. 39, 40): 

Such contentions are not even worth contradicting; a mere statement , 
them is sufficient for their refutation. No special training in engineering 
economics is necessary to perceive the impossibility and ingenuousnes; 
such position. 

The main drive is against the reproduction method of valuation, ¢ 
sidered separately in chapter 3. Besides the usual arguments again 
the reproduction method, he shows that even the so-called equital 
argument, which nominally seeks only an adjustment in investment 
changes in purchasing power of money devoted to the public servicg 
is unsound and is not even systematically adhered to by the reprod 
tion supporters. In the first place, they are not willing to follow t 
method through a period of declining as well as rising prices; a 
second, they have never proposed a similar adjustment to cover th 
decrease in purchasing power of money for the bondholders. Althoug 
the entire property is valued at reproduction cost, the bondholders 
held to a return on actual investment according to the terms of ¢ 
bonds; they are paid in dollars without regard to changes in pre 
levels. The stockholders thus get the benefit of the adjustment, m 
only on their own investment but also on the bondholders’. 

The author upholds the historical cost as the correct basis of val 
tion for rate making. This consists of the total actual moneys i 
vested in the plant from the date of inception, but includes oll 
property in existence at the time of valuation. Full deduction is ma 
for depreciation. If, however, a fair return has not been earned 
the investment throughout the period of operation, the deficiency 1 
added to the cost of the properties less depreciation, under the captie 
“cost of establishing business.” 

The book presents a well-balanced view of valuation, and attempt 
to be just to both the public and investors. Among minor points 
criticism, we may ask why deficiencies in return should be added 
investment if excesses are not deducted, and why land should be tres 
differently from other property, why recognize increments in 
values if not in structures and equipment? Perhaps the more seri 
point is the assertion that while the commissions have held mostly 
the net investment as the proper basis of return, the courts “dec 
that the cost to reproduce the property, as of the time of the val 
tion, was the proper basis.” But the courts have made no such de 
sion; they have indulged perhaps too liberally at times in dicta wi 
incline toward reproduction cost, but actually have decided nothi 
more than that the investors are entitled to a fair return on the“ 
value” of the property. What is “fair” has never been judid 
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ned in a decisive way, and the question is wide open for further 
‘cussion and the test of experience. 


JouN Baver. 
New York City. 
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suey, W. Scientific management and the engineering situation. (Lon- 


On, co don and New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1923. Pp. 28.) 

again Lapp, L. R. Reducing transportation in the factory. Lecture no. 42 of 
quitab the factory management course and service. (New York: Industrial 
ment Extension Inst., 9 East 45th St. 1923. Pp. 14.) 

ser avis, G. H. Commercial value including tangible and intangible assets. 
prod (New York: Author, Ford, Bacon & Davis, 115 Broadway. 1923. 


Pp. 7.) 

unn, H. A. and Dimonp, H. P. Commercial arbitration; being a com- 
pilation of awards of arbitration committees of various trade associa- 
tions and chambers of commerce in the United States, together with 


introductory text on common law and statutory arbitrament. (San Fran- 
cisco: A Carlisle & Co. 1922. Pp. xx, 329.) 


a8 Of L. D., editor. The stabilization of business. (New York: Macmillan. 
me 1923. Pp. xii, 400. $2.50.) 

A compilation of nine essays by different authors, edited by Professor 
Edie. The subjects and authors of the several essays are as follows: 
The problem of controlling business cycles, by W. C. Mitchell; Stabil- 
izing the dollar, by Irving Fisher; Transportation and the business cycle, 
by F. H. Dixon; Unemployment—prevention and insurance, by J. R. 
Commons; The coérdination of production and marketing, by L. D. Edie; 
International problems in business stability, by E. R. A. Seligman; Public 
works as an agency of control, by J. B. Andrews; The psychological 
factors in stabilization, by W. D. Scott; The applied technique of stabi- 
lization, by H. S. Denison. 


u, C. L. Engineering economics. First principles. Second edition. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1923. Pp. xi, 311.) 

Professor Fish has written this book apparently with the hope of 
teaching engineering students how to promote—or, at least, how to 
assist in promoting—new business enterprises. The point of view adopt- 
ed throughout is that of the man who is trying to develop a new invest- 
ment opportunity. 

In analyzing the promoter’s procedure, however, the author devotes only 
he scantiest attention to its business aspects. The method of estimating 
he probable gross earnings of a new enterprise, for example, is singularly 
lighted. Market analysis is not mentioned; the whole subject of fore- 


asting earnings is dismissed with one paragraph; and that paragraph 
such d describes a method which is applicable only to local public utilities. The 
licta Wh ubject of costs, both of construction and of operation, is more adequately 


leveloped, although even here there is the same neglect of commercial 
actors. The methods of estimating physical depreciation are explained 
haustively throughout two chapters, but functional depreciation is given 
ily one sentence of fine print. Construction cost and its determination 
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is described in detail, but the cost of developing business is not mentioned. 
On the financial side, the various forms of the business unit are described 
at some length; the chief forms of corporate securities are enumerated 
and classified; but the central problem of securing the capital for the 
new corporation is discussed only very briefly and the whole subject is 
then dismissed with the statement that “sometimes the control and direc. 
tion of the promotion is taken over at this stage by the banker.” \, 
attention is devoted to those attributes which would cause the new enter. 
prise to appeal to an investor or a banker. 

On the other hand Professor Fish has devoted considerable care to the 
engineering and mathematical aspects of his subject. His analysis of 
construction cost seems adequate; his treatment of the mathematics of 
depreciation is unusually complete; and one of his appendices is a real 
contribution. Appendix B presents in a compact and convenient form, 


and with the authorities cited, a series of estimates of the probable ser- | 
vice period or “life” of some 300 types of equipment used by public 
service corporations. This same appendix contains also the tables and . 


formulas usually found only in treatises on the mathematics of investment, 

For this reason teachers of corporation finance and of investments may 

find this book a useful addition to their reference libraries. 1 
Donatp S. Tucker. 


Gaenepain, L. Précis d’organisation comptable. (Paris: Ravisse. 1922, 
Pp. 216.) 


Haas, G. C. Sale prices as a basis for farm land appraisal. Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Technical bull. 9. (St. Paul, Minn.: Univ. of Minne- p 
sota, Agri. Exp. Sta. 1922. Pp. 31.) 

Haut, S. R. The handbook of business correspondence. (New York: p 
McGraw-Hill. 1923. Pp. 1048. $5.) C 

Ivey, P. W. Elements of retail salesmanship. New edition, with two new P 
chapters. (New York: Macmillan. 1923. $1.75.) 

Jesness, O. B. Plans for coéperative marketing. College of Agriculture, : 
Extension Division, Circular no. 134. (Lexington, Ky.: Univ. of Ker ‘ 


tucky, Extension Div. 1922. Pp. 36.) 


Jorpan, H. W. How to form a company. Fifteenth edition. (London: 
Jordan & Sons. 1922. Pp. 103.) 


Kearney, P. W. Business letters made easy; a brief but comprehensive 
study of the principles which naturally simplify the art of handling the 
day’s mail. (New York: Clode. 1923. Pp. 297.) 


McKinsey, J. O. and Mercu, S. P. Controlling the finances of a business: 
(New York: Ronald. 1923. Pp. vii, 638. $5.) 
Mason, J. W. Origin and history of suretyship. An address to the 


dents of the intermediate course in casualty insurance, Insurance Society 
New York. (New York: Author, American Surety Co. 1923. Pp.6 


Parmer, A. R. Bell’s handbooks of commerce and finance. Five ¥ 
(London: G. Bell & Sons. 1923. 16s. 8d.) 


Paumer, L. E. and Bert, W. H. Accountants’ working papers. (N 
York: Ronald. 1928. Pp. 194. $5.) 
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Picarp, R. Le contréle ouvrier sur la gestion des entreprises. (Paris: 
Riviere. 1922. 4.50 fr.) 


Praca, N. T., editor. The advertising year book for 1922. (Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. 1923. $2.) 


Rwour, R. E. T. A school introduction to business life and organization. 
(London: Effingham Wilson. 1923. 3s.) 


Rozerts, G. E., editor. Economics for executives. VI, Marketing. (New 
York: American Chamber of Economics, Inc. 1922. Pp. 76.) 
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is of Sanpers, W. R. Ice delivery; a complete treatise on the subject. (Chicago: 
0 


Nickerson & Collins Co. 1922. Pp. 318.) 


Srrona, E. K., Jr. and Unrsrockx, R.S. Job analysis and the curriculum 
with special reference to the training of executives. (Baltimore, Md.: 
Williams & Wilkins Co. 1922. Pp. 146. $1.) 


Teer, H. Mediums of advertising. Advertising fundamentals, the stand- 
ard course of the United Y. M. C. A. Schools, book 3. (New York: 
stment. Association Press. 1922. Pp. viii, 197.) 


PS Vance, R. Business and investment forecasting. Forecasting methods and 


their application in practical use. (New York: Brookmire Economic 
Service, 25 West 45th St. 1922. Pp. 132.) 


Varker, R. G. A classified selection of problems in accounting. (Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: G. Wahr. 1922.) 


VurreneaD, H. Common sense in business. (New York: Crowell. 1923. 
Pp. viii, 315. $2.50.) 


Vinternitz, R. and Cuertneton, P. T. English manual for business. 
Prepared for the educational department of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, New York. (Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co. 1923. 
Pp. 96. $1.) 

Mr. Winternitz is connected with the planning department of William 
Filene’s Sons Company, and was formerly on the staff of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration of Harvard University. Mr. Cher- 
ington is marketing adviser of J. Walter Thompson Company. The 
manual is designed especially for the business executive who is anxious 
to improve the quality of his written English. 
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y York: 


he exclusive agency. A study in the marketing of manufactured products. 
(New York: New York University Bureau of Business Research, 90 

Trinity Place, Lewis H. Haney, Director. 1923. Pp. 64. For sale by 
University Book Store, 32 Waverly Place, N. Y., $1.) 

. Among the topics discussed is the nature of exclusive agency agree- 
business ments and contracts, including the advantages and disadvantages of such 
agencies to the manufacturer and the jobber and retailer. Chapter 8 
to the ste deals with types of commodity sold most effectively through exclusive 
ve Society agencies. 

ational Association of Cost Accountants, year book, 1922. (New York: 
Bush Terminal Sales Bldg. 1922. Pp. 452.) 

Contains proceedings of the Third International Cost Conference, at 
Atlantic City, September, 1922. Of particular value are the many papers 
which were presented and also the discussion based upon them. In- 
cluded in the topics dealt with are: actual costs as compared with re- 
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placement costs, sales and administrative costs, standards as a means of 
reducing costs, budgets—their construction and use, the place of cost, 
in business management, and cost problems in the textile industry: 

remainder of the volume is devoted principally to reports of officers 
directors on such matters as membership, research, standardization, pu 
licity, and education M.J.S 


Al 


Papers and discussion—Second New England Regional Cost Conference; 
Principles and practice of construction cost-keeping (part II, Analysi 
costs), by W. M. Arre.tper; Standard cost—how to establish and appl 
them, by W. F. Worratt. Official publications of the National Associ 
tion of Cost Accountants for April 2 and 16, May 1, 1923. (New York 
Association, Bush Terminal Bldg. 1923. 25c. each.) 


Pocket index of Moody’s ratings; industrials, public utilities, governmen 
and municipals, steam railroads. (New York: Moody’s Investors § 
vice. 1923.) 

Operating expenses of retail shoe stores in Nebraska in 1921. By theC 
mittee on Business Research. Nebraska studies in business, bull. no. 
(Lincoln, Neb.: Univ. of Nebraska, College of Business Administrati: 
1923. Pp. 21. 50c.) 

Third standardization bulletin by the Standardization Division of th 
American Mining Congress, Cleveland, Ohio, October 9-14, 1922. (Was 
ington: American Mining Congress. 1923. Pp. 387. $1.) 


Trade-marks of the jewelry and kindred trades. Fourth edition. (Ne 
York: Jewelers’ Circular Pub. Co. 1922. Pp. xxvi, 436.) 


2 


Typical abuses in handling municipal bonds. Proposing a municipal b 
service for bond buyers, bond bankers and bond issuers. (New York 
Committee on Non-Partisan Facts of the Institute for Public Servi 
1125 Amsterdam Ave. 1923. Pp. 82.) 


Capital and Capitalistic Organization 
NEW BOOKS 


Dunn, W. C. Trusts for business purposes. (Chicago: Callaghan & ¢ 
1922. Pp. xx, 795.) 

Horrman, A. Die Konzentrationsbewegung in der deutschen Industrie 
(Leipzig: A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhdlg. 1922. Pp. 19.) 

Scuiess, J. Die Kartelle in der schweizerischen Textil-V eredelungs 
dustrie. (Weinfelden, Konstanz: A. G. Neuenschwandersche Buchdr. 
Verlh. 1923. Pp. 143.) 

White, F. White on corporations, containing the laws as amended 1 
January 1, 1923, concerning business, railroad, ferry, navigation, sta 


coach, tramway, pipe line, gas, electric light, waterworks, telegraph, tel 
phone, turnpike, plankroad, bridge and freight terminal corporat 
tax law provisions, Civil Practice act provisions, etc., affecting the j 
going classes of corporations, together with decisions, commentaries, [0 


and precedents. Ninth edition. (New York: Baker, Voorhis & Co. 192 
Pp. 2017.) 
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Analysis of the Interchurch World Movement Report on the Steel 
Strike. By MarsuHatt Oxtps. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Pp. xxiv, 475. 1923. $2.50.) 

This book is announced as an answer to the Interchurch Report on 
the Steel Strike. The three parts of the book consist, first, of a fore- 
word by Jeremiah W. Jenks, a statement as to accuracy of citations 
Band statistics by Haskins and Sells, certified public accountants, state- 
w Yorkmments by Dr. W. H. Foulkes and Mr. Stanley Went, two uncritical 
ditorials, and a statement of the sources of information and prepara- 
tion; second, of an analysis of the steel strike report; and third, of 
itter attacks on trade unionism and its leaders and all connected with 
he making of the Interchurch Report. 

The purpose of the book is one of propage:da, freely and fully 

jroclaimed, and extraneous methods are used to bolster up the same 

‘ith the weight of authority. But what is its value? Dr. Jenks con- 

esses: “I have not had time and have made no attempt to verify his 

igures, his citations of authorities, or his quotations. Inasmuch, 
iowever, as this could readily be done by any party interested, as Mr. 

Is has a reputation as a student of these questions to sustain, and 

s he has, I understand, taken the wise precaution of having all such 

iatter carefully verified by competent outside assistance, I have no 

uestion that this part of his work has been carefully done.” But 

Ir. Olds’ book on The High Cost of Strikes was severely criticized for 

ts inaccuracy and lack of knowledge of the subject. Mr. Jenks, him- 

elf, has not taken his own prescription and his foreword means abso- 
utely nothing. If certain things are so, certain results follow, but 

r. Jenks swallows the if and goes ahead with his recommendation. 

magine the first row around and then go ahead, were the old lady’s 

irections for knitting a stocking. 

The statement from a firm of certified public accountants that all 
itations are accurate and that all statistics have been verified ought 
erhaps to carry weight, but the present reviewer, who is a mere econo- 
ust, turns over the pages and reads a statement from a letter of 
he Reverend William Hiram Foulkes “that some of the actual inves- 
igations were not as unprejudiced as they should have been, and that 
ersonally representing one side of the controversy, their testimony 
as, therefore, liable to be discounted.” This is a candid confession 
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Buchdr. 


mended 


tion, stat 
raph, tl enestly made and takes into account the personal equation. It is 
rporati ot, however, a repudiation of the Interchurch Report on the part 
Sag { Dr. Foulkes. The entire letter is printed on page 450 by Mr. Olds, 
ries, 


nd the context gives an entirely different meaning from that inferred 


BCs y the part quoted in the early portion of the book. Not only this 
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example but numerous others might be given. The use of italics where 
none exist in the original quoted, the taking of parts of some state 
ments and linking them with parts of others, the misspelling of proper 
names, and glaring misstatements of facts abound. 
A large part of the book is devoted to personal attacks on the 
leaders of the steel strike and many members of the Interchurch Com- 
mission on the ground of their being tainted with dangerous economic 
opinions. Bolshevist, radical, and revolutionist are some of the epi- 
thets used. The idea that the steel strike was intended as the begin- 
ning of a social revolution is resurrected and made to do yeoman ser- 
vice but with no more real evidence than in 1919. Mr. Olds is like the 
lawyer who, when he has no case, abuses the other side. 
The statements in regard to the twelve-hour day are quite inter- 
esting. On page 241 Mr. Olds says: “The twelve-hour day in the 
steel industry represents the most conspicuous opportunity in industry 
for the immigrant worker to better his economic standing by making 
up for his inherent handicaps through a maximum use of his greatest 
asset.” Thus the foreigner is to be Americanized and dividends ir- 
creased, both at one stroke. This may be the ground for the abrogs- 
tion of present restrictions on immigration recently proposed by Judge 
Gary. The early factory investigators in England ran across the same 
argument in that Willie was a better boy when he worked fourteen hou 
a day—childish mischief being eradicated and profits increased at 0 
blessed stroke. The reply of the Hunky to the actual fact is, “Wo 
long day, me no live.” The recent report of the Society of Enginee 
against the twelve-hour day shows the direction of current opinio 
The findings of representatives of such a body of men, highly educa 
and scientifically trained, cannot be disregarded. The twelve-hour da 
with its accompanying seven-day week and twenty-four hour shifts i 
a social anachronism which seems to exist only in the steel industry 
In conclusion, this book by Mr. Olds must be characterized as 
scientific and unconvincing. Admitting for the sake of argument d 
fects in the Interchurch Report, one must say that Mr. Olds has n 
controverted its fundamental conclusions because he does not 
to have the faintest comprehension of what the people in the Inte 
church World Movement were trying to do. The social point of wi 
in industry, however, is gaining ground, and if this is true, the grat 
tous distribution of this book by the United States Steel Corporati 
is a sheer waste of good money. 
Grorce M. Janes. 

Washington and Jefferson College. 
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Labour Policy—False and True. By Sir Lynpen Macassey. (Lon- 
don: Thorton Butterworth, Limited. 1922. Pp. 312. 7s. 6d.) 

Sir Lynden Macassey was one of Lloyd George’s most trusted and 
accomplished aids in the difficult tasks of maintaining industrial peace 
and securing the industrial codperation of the British workers during 
the war. He has had thus a continuous and extensive experience in 
industrial controversy. 

But this volume is a party tract rather than a thorough analysis of 
his own experience—not an unintelligent or orthodox party tract— 
but still a party tract (written, we take it, while the coalition govern- 
ment was still in power). The tendencies which justify that charac- 
terization are many. ‘Two in particular are evident. First, he dis- 
plays much greater acumen and persistence when he is subjecting the 
policies he opposes to critical analysis than he does when presenting 
alternative policies which he supports. Second, his proneness, when 
discussing questions upon which it is almost impossible to accumulate 
decisive evidence, to assert a conclusion congenial to his own views on 
slender evidence. An example of the first tendency is the decided 
emphasis and skill with which he reveals the sporadic inclination of the 
British Labour movement to resort to direct action in junctures which, 
under the ordinary practice of the Constitution, are for Parliament 
to decide—as contrasted with his gingerly treatment of the mistakes 
and false pretences in foreign policy which led to the most spectacular 
threats of direct action. An example of the second tendency is to be 
found in the discussion of the question of whether unemployment in- 
surance can be most satisfactorily administered by state or by industry. 
A conclusion in favor of the latter is definitely reached merely on the 
figures of comparative cost of administration by one single business 
firm as compared with state costs—though he himself notes that the 
government scheme has to cover multifarious trades, organized, semi- 
organized, and those not organized at all. 

These, as the reviewer measures the same range of facts, are not 
occasional lapses but constant aberrations. They are probably account- 
ed for in some measure by the extreme difficulty of studying adequately 
as vast an array of matters as are considered in this volume within a 
single set of covers and within politically pertinent time. 

The book is divided into three sections. In the first, Sir Lynden 
Macassey gives a systematic description of the Labour party’s doc- 
trines of industrial reorganization, drawn from their party documents. 

In the second, he gives a continuous exposition of what recent govern- 
ments have done to settle industrial difficulties and remedy industrial 
evils. This part contains an excellent historical account of the growth 
and character of collective bargaining arrangements in Great Britain. 
It tends, however, to give past governments the chief credit for some 
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reforms which were instituted only at the strong urgency of the Labour 
party. And it reveals a too ready satisfaction with the outcome of 
others; witness his approval of the government’s agricultural wage 
policy under which weekly wages have fallen below 25 shillings in some 
counties—the cause of the present strike in Norfolk. 

In the last section, he submits an independent analysis of the aspira- 
tions and sentiments of the workers, and suggests how principles al- 
ready in existence should be used to satisfy these sentiments and aspira- 
tions. The suggestions made follow the familiar lines of what has 
come to be called “liberal” policy, as set forth, for example, in the 
Whitley report and the Cave Committee report on the Trade Boards, 
This policy he dilutes, then expounds with clarity. The dominant 
economic theories of this part sometimes have a rusty sound. They 
form a closed system which leaves little room for those improvements in 
industry and adjustments in distribution which organized labor strives 
to effect by its own pressure and activities. 

Sir Lynden Macassey’s recommendations, if sincerely acted upon 
today in Great Britain, would be in advance of the customary policies 
of most employers. But it is highly improbable that the Labour party 
can be recalled to them for better or for worse. That may be due 
mainly to the fact that the type of modified, generous democratic indi- 
vidualism which we call “liberalism” requires a greater capacity for 
steady and delicate understanding between members of separated 
economic classes than human beings possess. Or it may be because 
the undying opposition shown to liberal tenets by timid, selfish interests 
develops a distrust and determination not to be satisfied with anything 
less than the complete dispossession of those interests. 

Hersert Fess. 

University of Kansas. 


NEW BOOKS 


Apams, W. W. Accidents at metallurgical works in the United States 
during 1921. U.S. Dept. of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Technical 
paper 327. (Washington: Gov. Prtg. Office. 1928. Pp. 31.) 


Metal-mine accidents in the United States during 1921. 
U. S. Dept. of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Technical paper 331. 
(Washington: Gov. Prtg. Office. 1923. Pp. 96.) 


Anpresew, A. Die russischen Gewerkschaften in den Jahren 1921-1922. 
Bibliothek der Roten Gewerkschafts-Internationale, Band 11. (Berlin: 
Phébus-Verlag. 1922. Pp. 32.) 

von Becxeratu, H. Kréfte, Ziele und Gestaltungen in der deutschen In- 
dustriewirtschaft. (Jena: Fischer. 1922. Pp. 81.) 

Bioomrie.p, D., compiler and editor. Financial incentives for employee! 
and executives. Two vols. (New York: Wilson. 1923. Pp. %; 325; 
407. $4.80.) 
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Contains bibliography (12 pages) and extracts from books and period- 
icals on types of wage systems, piece work, day work, and week work, 
principles of bonus plans, bonuses for increased production, quality, 
economy, steady attendance, length of service, thrift plans, profit-sharing, 
stock participation plans, mutual benefit associations, pension plans, in- 
centives in retail stores, compensation of salesmen and office workers, 
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yira- and incentives for foremen and executives. The material represents re- 
: al- cent practice. 
yira- Crarkson, G. B. Industrial America in the World War. The strategy 


behind the line—1917-1918. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1923. Pp. 
xxiii, 573. $6.) 


Coz, G. D. H. Trade unionism and munitions. Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, Economic and social history of the World War 
(British series). (London and New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1923. 
Pp. xii, 247.) 

“This account of labor in the munitions industries during the war period 
is drawn from a very diverse set of sources. Largely, it is based on notes 
and memoranda compiled by the writer during the period under review, 
and on documents then collected for future reference. These have been 
supplemented from published official and other records, from files of 
newspapers and trade union journals, and especially from the immensely 
valuable collections of material in the possession of the Labour Research 
Department. In most of the events described, the writer, in his capacity 
as adviser to the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, was directly con- 
cerned.” 
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Workshop organization. Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, Economic and social history of the World War (British 
series). (London and New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1923. Pp. xi, 
184.) 


Ferenczi, E. Die internationalen Wanderungen und die nichste allge- 
meine Arbeitskonferenz. (Jena: Fischer. 1922. Pp. 12.) 


Herkner, H. Die Arbeiterfrage. Two vols. Eighth revised edition. 
(Berlin: Verleger W. de Gruyter & Co. 1922. Pp. xviii, 616; xvi, 696.) 


Horruerr, R. Le boycottage devant les cours anglaises 1901-1923. (Paris: 
Giard. 1923. 10 fr.) 


Nasu, A. An industrial miracle and how it happened. (Boston: Murray 
Press, 176 Newbury St. 1923. Pp. 82. 5c.) 

Excerpts from lectures delivered at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass., March, 1923. 


Putts, M. Frawen- und Kinderarbeit in der Textilindustrie. (Amster- 
dam: Verlag d. Internat. Gewerkschaftsbundes. 1922. Pp. 32.) 


Raynaup, B. Manuel de législation industrielle. (Paris: E. de Boccard. 
1923. Pp. 427.) 
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Rowe, J. W. F. Wages in the coal industry. Studies in economics and 
political science of the London School of Economics and Political Science, 
no. 68. (London: P. S. King. 1923. Pp. vi, 174. 10s. 6d.) 

Since the startling revelations and recommendations of the Sankey 
Commission any fresh study of the British coal industry is of special 
interest. And the question of wages of which this volume treats comes 
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very near to being the heart of the whole problem. The writer is quite 


successful in giving the impression that the coal industry is a compli- re 
cated business and that the wage feature is perhaps the most compli- | 
cated of all. The twelve principal coal-producing districts vary widely Les 
in mining conditions and in the methods and customs of working and IS 
wage adjustment. Very few mines really go bankrupt and some, ow; The 
to natural conditions rather than excellence of management, make faby]- of 
ous profits. The fields in the northeast and in South Wales are mor Py 
dependent upon the uncertain and fickle export market whereas those of 

the great industrial area of the Midland countries have a more assured th 
home market. The struggle of the Miners’ Federation has been to get As 
away from the method of fixing wages according to coal prices, either by th 
the direct method of the sliding scale which persisted the longest in the th 
areas relying upon export trade or by the application of a “percentage” 

that arrived at much the same result, and to bring about a national agree- Inte 
ment and some approach to uniformity in wages and other conditions aa 
throughout the country. For, as the writer justly remarks, “the ordinary IM Jnter 
theory of wages needs considerable modification before it can be applied Sti 
to the coal industry as a short period proposition.” Collective bargain- ter 
ing, even when it is a well-established method of adjusting disputes, does | 
not quickly and automatically arrive at a productivity wage. The effort sul 
to bring about nationalization of the coal industry or a “wage pool” giv 
created by a levy upon the industry, is an outgrowth of the desire to in¢ 
make profits rather than prices the basis of wage determination. The by 
settlement of 1921, though district rather than national in scope, does 

recognize profits as a basis and, the writer thinks, will give to the miners Of 
a stronger incentive for increasing output and making economies in other ( 
items than wages. It does not satisfy the desire for uniformity. The ing 
study is backed up by six appendices including a bibliography. 195 


W. B. 


SinzHemer, H. Das sukiinftige Arbeitsrecht in Deutschland. (Berlin: 
Verlagsgesellschaft des Allgemeinen Deutschen Gewerkschaftsbundes m. 
b.H. 1922. Pp. 16.) 


Tstane, T. F. Labor and empire. A study of the reaction of British labor, ay 
mainly as represented in Parliament, to British imperialism since 1880. ind: 
Columbia University studies in history, economics and public law, vol. sole 


CVI, no. 1. (New York: Longmans, Green. 1923. Pp. 220.) 


Wexzourne, E. The miners’ unions of Northumberland and Durhan. 
(London: Cambridge Univ. Press. New York: Macmillan. 1923. Pp. 


321. $4.20.) 
Cotton weaving atmospheric conditions. Report of Industrial Fatigue r. 
Research Board. (London: H. M.’s Stationery Office. 1923. 2s.) the 
The enforcement of Railroad Labor Board decisions. University of North for 
Carolina Extension Bull., vol. II, no. 5, Nov. 1, 1922. (Chapel Hill peri 
N. C.: Univ. of North Carolina, Extension Division. 1922. Pp. Stat 
50c. ) unif 
Contains briefs and extracts from various articles and references cour 


the affirmative and negative of the question, Resolved: That Congress 
should provide for the enforcement of decisions of the Railroad Labor 
Board. 
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Erstes Jahrbuch des Internationalen Gewerkschaftsbundes. (Amsterdam: 


pli Verwaltung, 61 Vondelstraat. 1922. Pp. 714.) 

om Les fluctuations des salaires dans divers pays (1914-1921). (Paris: Sirey. 
ond 1923. 8 fr.) 

ring JB The handbook of the Building Trades Employers’ Association of the City 


of New York, 1922. (New York: Bldg. Trades Employers’ Assoc. 1922. 
Pp. 184.) 


e of Contains a table of the rates of wages of different classes of employees, 
ured the general arbitration plan between the Building Trades Employers’ 
get Association and the unions of the building trades, and the provisions of 
t by the work agreement setting forth the work claimed by each union and 
the the decisions governing the questions of the jurisdiction of each trade. 
age’ BE International Labour Directory, 1928. Third year. (Geneva: Intern. 
Labour Office. 1928. Pp. 1120.) 
a International Labour Office. Hours of labour in industry: Great Britain. 
plied Studies and reports: series D (wages and hours), no. 7. (Geneva: In- 
gain- tern. Labour Office. 1922. Pp. 31. 20c.) 
dees This report embodies information collected by the Labour Office and 
offort submitted to the British government for correction and amendment. It 
pool” gives the hours by industries and crafts within industries, and also 
re to indicates how far hours are fixed by collective agreements and how far 
The by law. 
does Legislative series. Vol. I—1920. (Geneva: Intern. Labour 
ainers Office. 1922. Various paging.) 
other Contains all important legislative acts and administrative orders relat- 
The ing to labour which have been passed or become effective in the year 
1920 in all countries. The Legislative series is a continuation of the 
LIN. Bulletin formerly published by the old International Labour Office at 
= Basle, Switzerland, but is more ample in scope. 
ye Organization of industry and labour conditions in Soviet 
Russia. Studies and reports: series B (economic conditions), no. 11. 
(Geneva: Intern. Labour Office. 1922. Pp. 83. 40c.) 
labor, “An objective account of the legislative provisions governing labor and 
1880. industry” in Russia down to mid-April, 1922. The material is taken 
W, vol. solely from Soviet sources and is reproduced without comment or criticism. 
No attempt is made to indicate the extent to which these laws are actually 
enforced. 
3. Pp. Statistics of unemployment in various countries, 1910 to 1922. 
Studies and reports, 1922: unemployment series, no. 1. (Geneva: Intern. 
_ Labour Office. 1922. Pp. 28. 20c.) 
* ¥ Consists chiefly of statistical tables and notes on the sources of 
os the data. Percentages of unemployment are given for all the countries 
North # for which official statistics have been regularly published during the 
l Hill, period covered. Massachusetts is the sole representative of the United 
Pp. 84 States in the group. It was not possible to reduce the percentages to a 
uniform basis for the several countries but the percentages for each 
nces 0 country are comparable from year to year. 
“ee Wage changes in various countries, 1914-1921. Studies and 


reports: wages and hours series, no. 2. (Geneva: Intern. Labour Office. 
1922. Pp. 76. 40c.) 
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The statistical data are accompanied by a discussion of the sources and 
a brief chapter of conclusions on the movements of real wages. 


Labour legislation in Canada, 1922. (Ottawa: Dept. of Labour. 1993 
Pp. 88.) 
Report of the Department of Labour for the fiscal year ending March 31 
1922. (Ottawa, Canada: Dept of Labour. 1923. Pp. 116. 10c.) 
Statistiques du chémage dans divers pays (1910-1922). (Paris: Sirey. 
1923. 1.50 fr.) 
Twelfth annual report on labour organization in Canada, 1922. (Ottawa: 
Dept. of Labour. 1923. Pp. 315.) 


Wirtschaftliches Arbeitnehmer-Jahrbuch. Band 3 (1923). (Stuttgart: 
Volksverlag f. Wirtschaft u. Verkehr. 1923. Pp. 288.) 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 


Foreign Exchange: The Financing Mechanism of International Con- 
merce. By Encar S. Furniss. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Con- 
pany. 1922. Pp. x, 409. $2.50.) 

There are two difficulties faced by the writer of a general treatise 
on foreign exchange, one of which is pointed out by Professor Allyn 

A. Young in the introduction to this work. It is to avoid the inser- 

tion of so many technical details that only the specialist cares for 

the volume, and the other extreme of dealing only with general prin- 
ciples to the exclusion of concrete material. The volume is actually 

a judicious blend of the two. General principles are well developed, 

particularly in certain chapters, but even in those chapters, as well 

as in the others, there are many explanations of practice, illustrations 
of important papers and documents used in foreign exchange dealing, 
and calculations of actual transactions. 

The other difficulty is presented by the unusual conditions that have 
prevailed since 1914. To analyze the problems in the old way is 
to give an air of unreality to the treatment and to invite criticisms 
from those who always insist that the presentation should deal with 
things as they are rather than as they once were, or as they might be 
under other conditions. Professor Furniss has chosen the wise course, 
considering that the war and post-war period have introduced ir 
regularities, but have not altered the general principles that ordi 
narily rule. The reviewer would have preferred a little more elabors- 
tion of the unusual conditions that have for so long faced us and still 
furnish so many problems, but the author could probably not have 
come any nearer than he has to giving general satisfaction on this 
point. The volume is to be heartily approved for all general uses 
particularly as a textbook. 

In order of arrangement, also, Professor Furniss’ treatment is to 
be commended. Instead of dealing first with general principles, andi 
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later chapters forcing the facts into agreement with them, he pre- 
sents concrete material from the outset and continues it through the 
book, building up his theory with the facts as they are presented. This 
not only adds to the accuracy, but increases tremendously the in- 
terest of the reader. College students will accordingly find the vol- 
ume especially attractive either as a text or for collateral reading. 

To this advantage in arrangement of material may be added the 
inclusion of numerous documents, all of them, however, brief. This, 
too, is a gain, as many treatments of foreign exchange have been 
forbidding because long documents have been included, with little or 
perhaps no interpretation. Only a few students are capable of read- 
ing them intelligently and drawing their own conclusions from them. 
If Professor Furniss has erred at all in this connection, it has been 
through including too little documentary material rather than too 
much, but his choice of forms and specimen letters is an excellent 
one and his interpretations are clear. 

Calculations of exchange dealings are introduced, many compari- 
sons of exchange rates are included, numerous forms of bills have been 
reproduced, and in the discussion of purchasing power par charts 
are utilized (p. 59) to show the relationship between exchange quota- 
tions and the purchasing power of currency in England, France, Italy, 
and Germany. 

These features are emphasized by the reviewer because they are 
among the valuable ones in the volume. It is readable, and ought 
to be very teachable, not only in the college classroom, where a more 
abstract presentation might perhaps be employed, though not so 
effectively, but in classes of bank employees and others for whom the 
theory is just as important, but who are sometimes quickly repelled 
by generalizations unless preceded by a body of concrete material. 

In its treatment of theory there is little to criticize. The events 
of recent years have given the student food for thought, particularly 
regarding the activities of governments and central banks and their 
efects on exchange rates. Cause and effect are probably not what 
they were in the days of Goschen, but probably the time is not ripe 
for a thorough restatement of foreign exchange theory. For the 
present such a revision may be impossible, and in any case it would be 
inadvisable in a volume of this sort, intended for classroom use. The 
excellent analyses of pegging the exchanges and of Professor Cassel’s 
theory of purchasing power parity are perhaps as much as can well 
be introduced. 

The treatment is of course largely from the American point of 
‘ew, but near the end of the volume two chapters are devoted to a 
eseription of the London market, with a final chapter on the New 
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York market, the last section very appropriately discussing the pres. 
ent and probable future of dollar exchange. 
Ernest Mrnor Parrersoy, 

University of Pennsylvania. 


Money, Banking and Exchange in India. By H. Stantey Jzvoys, 
(Simla, India: Supt. Gov. Central Press. 1922. Pp. ii, 339, 
Appendices, bibliography and index.) 

The author of this book, who is professor of economics in the Uni- 
versity of Allahabad, states in a preface that it was written “with the 
object of explaining the intricacies of Indian currency and exchange 
in language as simple as possible for the enlightenment of the general 
public.” He also hopes that the book may prove of some use to college 
students beginning their courses in economics. An attempt to com- 
bine popular exposition with the satisfaction of textbook requirements 
results almost inevitably in a lack of codrdination as regards both 
style and subject-matter. Professor Jevons’ book is no exception to 
this generalization, for the treatment is very uneven, ranging from 
simple exposition of general principles of money and banking suitable 
for use in elementary courses in economics to a fairly detailed exam- 
ination of the vexing problems connected with the working of the gold 
exchange standard in India. However simplified for popular cor 
sumption, such problems are difficult of comprehension by any but the 
more advanced students of monetary theory and exchange operation. 

The subjects dealt with in the opening chapters are sufficiently 
indicated by the chapter headings entitled, The origin of money, 

Coins and currency system, Double and single standards, Paper money, 

The work of a bank, Balance sheet of a bank. The treatment of al 

these topics is along orthodox lines and calls for no particular com- 

ment. 

Chapter 7, The growth of banking, gives a brief account of the ris 
of banking in India and the position occupied by the existing jomt 
stock, private and exchange banks. Unfortunately, as Professor 

Jevons states in the preface, the amalgamation of the Presidency 

banks into the Imperial Bank of India did not occur until the book had 

gone to the printer. Hence it was only possible to give in outline the 
main provisions of the act of 1920 which created the Imperial Bank. 

The next two chapters, on inland remittance and foreign exchange 
also apply specifically to India, although they can be made to serve the 
general purposes of classroom exposition. Toward the end of the 
chapter on inland remittance, the seasonal movement of funds in Indis 
is disposed of in three pages. A more detailed discussion of cut 
rency movements would have added greatly to the interest of the die 
cussion. 
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The remaining nine chapters are devoted to an account of the estab- 
:hment of the gold exchange standard in India, to a recital of changes 
curring during and after the war, and to an examination of the rise 
{ prices, and the causes of that rise. The findings and recommenda- 
‘ons of the various committees that investigated the workings of the 
ndian currency system in 18938, 1898, 1913-1914, and 1919 are also 
Jearly set forth with accompanying explanatory comment. This 
ction of the book will prove highly useful to the average reader wish- 
g to understand the working of the Indian currency system and the 
asons for the changes introduced. The reader will, however, feel 
e lack of any critical analysis of the policies adopted by the govern- 
ent. Given the undeniably strong opposition, for example, found 
certain quarters to governmental methods of exchange control, to 
e way in which the various funds have been administered, etc., more 
ace might have been profitably devoted, to examining these com- 


~ Jaints and testing their validity. It is true that in a concluding 
con te apter, entitled Some popular fallacies, the government is defended 


ainst the charge of profiting at the expense of the country by means 
f its currency and exchange operations. The defense, however, is 
erely an assertion that any profits received by exchange operations 


exall- 
e gold ame™ part of the revenue of the Empire and to that extent lighten the 
+ con faerden of taxation. In this same chapter, the government policy of 


igh exchange as embodied in the legislation of 1920, designed to 
ise rupee exchange to 2s in terms of gold, is also upheld or, at any 
te, an attempt is made to show that the injurious effects of a high 
change policy are only transitional, and a permanently higher ex- 
ange rate may be attained by a process of currency contraction. In 
e opinion of the reviewer there is a disposition to minimize the inci- 
ntal industrial losses and to postulate an easier and speedier adjust- 
ent between internal prices and higher exchange rates than is actually 
ssible. It will be remembered that the 2s rate was recommended at 
time when the high price of silver had raised the value of the rupee 


rofessot MAN’ 2bove the point at which melting became profitable with the rupee 
ssidency lued at X40. With adverse trade balances, and consequent fall in 
ook had Mee ¢Xchanges, the attainment of the higher exchange rate was no 


nger immediately possible. 


| Bank. fe Lhe text is followed by several appendices of which the most im- 
change rtant is a selected bibliography of books relating to Indian finance, 
erve the famecluding a few general texts on money and exchange and Indian official 
1 of theme ications. Accessibility to Indian students probably determined 


e selection of the few English periodicals listed. 
Anna YOUNGMAN. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Ampepkar, B. R. The problem of the rupee. Its origin and its solytj 
(London: King. 1923. 12s. 6d.) 
Bastian, E. Lexikon des Geld-, Bank- und Bérsenwesens. Stuttga 
Muth. 1922.) 
Birks, H. W. The joint stock and private banks of London. (London 
Effingham Wilson. 1923. 1s. 6d.) 
Boyte, J. E. Chicago wheat prices for eighty-one years: daily, month 
and yearly fluctuations and their causes. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Author, 
nell Univ. 1922. Pp. 71.) 
This exhibits by charts the prices of wheat in Chicago from 1841-1991 
of service to those who are interested in the effect of future trading. 


Caittez, M. L’organisation du crédit au commerce extérieur en France 
a Vétranger. (Paris: Lib. Général de Droit et de Jurisprudence. 192 
Pp. 376. 20 fr.) 

Cooper, O. How the banks serve business. (New York: Alexander H 
ilton Inst. 1922. Pp. 28.) 

Dérine, H. Die Geldtheorien seit Knapp. Ein dogmenhistorischer J, 
such. Second enlarged edition. (Greifswald: Ratsbuchhandlung 
Bamberg. 1922. Pp. viii, 281.) 

Estevin, V. Le marché de Vargent, les fluctuations des cours de 1915 
1922, leurs conséquences monétaires. (Paris: Recueil Sirey. 1922. 15 fr, 


na 


Evans, S. The monetary policy of South Africa. (Johannesburg, 
Africa: Author, Chairman of Crown Mines, Ltd. 1922. Pp. 11, 12.) 


Fiscuer, C. A. Vom Staatsbankrott. A second, much-altered editi 
(Karlsruhe: Braun. 1922. Pp. 141.) 


Fisuer, I. Stabilizing the dollar. (New York: Macmillan. 1923. 
112.) 
Reprinted from The Stabilization of Business, edited by L. D. Edie. 
Geiter, K. Die Geldenwertung als Gesetzgebungsproblem des Privat 
rechts, zugleich ein Vorschlag auf Einfiihrung der Neumark. (Mannhei 
Bensheimer. 1922.) 
Guespon, V. Les caisses d’allocations familiales, leur mouvement de cre 
tion et d’extension. (Paris: La Vie Universitaire. 1922. 165 fr.) 


Hannarorp, C. F. Cheques. (London: Pitman. 1923. 6s.) 
Heymann, H. Die Vélkerbank. (Berlin: Rowohlt. 1922. Pp. 61.) 


Kavanavuen, T. J. Bank credit methods and practice. Second editi 
(New York: Bankers Pub. Co. 1922. Pp. 241.) 
Contains chapters on essentials of a credit risk, foreign credits, 
mercial paper, and trade acceptances, bankers’ acceptances, theory 
importance of statement analysis, and credit department methods. 
author successfully endeavors to present the treatment in simple and 
technical language. [Illustrations and forms in regard to credit anal 
will aid the student. 
Kerscuact, R. Die Lehre vom Gelde in der Wirtschaft. Universalis 
und Individualismus in der Entwicklung der Geldtheorie. (Vienna: M 
1922. 100 fr.) 


| 
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___--—. Theorie des Geldes und der Geldwirtschaft. (Jena: Fischer. 

1923.) 
Kuuant, R. Die Grossbanken-Entwicklung in Holland und die Mittel- 
europdische Wirtschaft. Second, newly revised edition. (Leipzig: 
Felix Meiner. 1923. Pp. 62.) 


Leverer, C. Metallgeld oder Zeichengeld. (Munich: J. Schweitzer Ver- 
lag. 1923. Pp. 53.) 
Lenrecpt, R. A. Restoration of the world’s currencies. (London: King. 
1923. 6s.) 
Lenner, A. Was wird nach der Mark-Stabilisierung? (Berlin: Verlag 
fir Politik und Wirtschaft. 1922. Pp. 15.) 


Macer, J. D. Materials for the study of banking. (New York: Prentice- 
Hall. 1923. Pp. xii, 769.) 
This is a valuable source-book of material for students of banking. It 
is “frankly patterned after Professor Charles W. Gerstenberg’s Materials 
of Corporation Finance.” Each chapter has a brief syllabus, followed 
by materials, problems, and short bibliographical lists. Many of the ex- 
tracts are taken from government publications, as the reports of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, the Federal Reserve Bulletin, and the Monthly 
Review of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. The Federal Reserve 
act amended is reprinted. The extracts as a rule are several pages in 
length, thus giving substance and significance to the material. Facsimile 
forms of checks, drafts, and other negotiable instruments are included. 
Among the chapter headings are negotiable instruments, credit analysis, 
deposits and loans, note brokerage and acceptances, clearing, check 
collections, bank organization and management, savings banks, trust com- 
panies, government regulations of banking in the United States to 1860, 
the national banking system, state regulation of banking illustrated by 
New York, European banking, the Canadian banking system, federal re- 
serve system, codperative and agricultural credit, financing foreign trade, 
and cattle loan and automobile financing companies. 
Little attention is given to theoretical discussion, or to defects in the 
present banking system and possible remedies; but the volume will be of 
great service for an intelligent understanding of current banking institu- 
tions and credit practice. 


Marsuatt, A. Money credit and commerce. (London and New York: 
Macmillan. 1923. Pp. xv, 369. 10s.) 


Martin, G. Banques régionales et banques locales. (Paris: Editions de 
la France Economique et Financiére. 1923. Pp. 85. 3.75 fr.) 


Minty, L. LeM. American banking methods. (London: King. 1923. 12s. 
6d. ) 


ri, A. R. Finance. (London: G. Bell & Sons, Portugal St., W. C. 2. 
5s. 
Preston, H.H. History of banking in Iowa. (Iowa City, Ia.: State His- 

torical Soc. 1922. Pp. xiii, 458. $2.) 
The scope of this book is larger than its title would indicate. In fact, 
the author conceives the term “banking” to include not only commercial 
banks, but “savings banks, fiduciary institutions, investment banks of 
Various classes, farm mortgage companies, industrial loan institutions, and 
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various other special types of financial institutions.” The volume cop. 
tains chapters on all these subjects under one title or another. The last 
chapter contains a history of the Iowa Bankers Association. A unique 
feature of this history is the chapter on the bank and the community, in 
which the author studies the functions of a bank in a somewhat unusual 
way. This chapter is largely a study of the services of the bankers of 
the state and brings out the many ways in which the prominent men in 
this industry have been the leaders not only in financial matters, but in 
social affairs as well. In fact, the author emphasizes the “community 
services” of the bankers as well as the financial services. Thus he says: 
“The Iowa Bankers Association has supported the movement for consoli- 
dated schools and has coéperated with the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction to secure sound legislation for this purpose. Individual 
bankers will be found active on local schools boards, library boards, chav- 
tauqua committees, and other agencies for educational betterment.” 
The author is of the opinion that the distinctive feature in the banking 
situation of Iowa at present is the large number of banks in the state. 
This is due to the high per capita wealth, to the patronage of practically 
all the members of the community, to the large volume of “rural business 
tributary to the small towns, and to the ability of the small towns to 
support banks.” ‘The result of this situation is that competition in the 
banking business is very keen. For the most part “it is clean competi- 
tion and brings to the communities the maximum of service from the 
banks.” It appears from the author’s discussion that banking in Iowa 
ran the same course as in other states, and there was the usual round of 
wild-cat banks, popular opposition to banking, prohibition of banking, 
with order gradually appearing with the establishment of the National 
Banking System. Iowa was fortunate in her experience with state bank- 
ing. The institution managed to keep out of politics, and therein lay 
the chief reason for its success. At the present time, the banking system 
of the state has become widely specialized to serve the varied financial 
needs of the community. 
Isaac Lippincott. 


Rav, B. R. Present day banking in India. (Calcutta: Univ. of Calcutta. 
1922.) 
Ross, V. A history of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, with an account 
of the other banks which now form part of its organization. Vol. Il. 
(Toronto: Oxford Univ. Press. 1922. Pp. xviii, 595.) 

In the December, 1921, number of the Review (vol. 11, p. 708) there 
is a brief note in regard to the issue of volume I. This second volume is 
devoted more exclusively to the history of the Canadian Bank of Con- 
merce. The first chapter begins with 1850 and contains an account of 
the introduction of free banking into Canada, the railway expansion and 
speculation of 1852-1857, the depression of that period, and the founding 
of the Canadian Bank of Commerce in 1866. Successive chapters deal 
with the subsequent history of the bank, the establishment of a branch 
in the Yukon territory, and the legislative development of the Canadian 
bank system. The latter chapter is of special interest at the present time 
owing to the revision of the Banking act which is now taking place. The 
volume concludes with statistical tables and diagrams relating to the 
growth of the bank, and a very complete index. As in the first volume, 
there are many illustrations, maps, charts and facsimiles of notes and 
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currency. The two volumes together provide a history of banking in 
Canada. Many persons collaborated in the preparation of this study ; 
among them, Dr. O. D. Skelton, of Queen’s University, Dr. C. W. Colby, 
of McGill University, and Dr. Adam Shortt. 


Rozumek, P. Das Kreditgeschaft im Bankbetriebe. Fifth edition. (Ber- 
lin: C. Flemming & C. T. Wiskott. 1923. Pp. 434.) 


Ruerr, J. Le change, phénoméne naturel. (Paris: L’Opinion, 4 Rue 
Chauveau-Lagarde. 1923. Pp. 16.) 


ScuieLe, W. Naturwissenschaft vom Gelde. (Leipzig: Reichenbachsche 
Verlagsbuchhdlg. Hans Wehner. 1922. Pp. iv, 204.) 


ScumaLenBacH, E, Goldmarkbilanz. Second edition. (Berlin: Julius 
Springer. 1923. Pp. iv, 56.) 


Scumipt-Essen, A. Wéahrungsfragen der Gegenwart. Gesammelte Auf- 
sitze. (Jena: Fischer. 1922. Pp. vii, 174.) 


Scuuster, F. The Bank of England and the state: a lecture delivered on 
November 14, 1905. Second edition. (London and New York: Long- 
mans, Green. 1923. 3s.) 


ScuwiepLanD, E. Geld und Wahrung. Second edition. (Stuttgart: Ver- 
lag von W. Kohlhammer. 1923. Pp. 46.) 


Smeciiz, W. A paper on money in support of bi-metallism. (Liverpool: 
Charles Birchall. 1923.) 


StrowsripGe, J. W. Farm and terminal market prices: wheat, corn, and 
oats, crop movement year 1920-1921. U.S. Dept of Agriculture, bull. 
1083. (Washington: Gov. Prtg. Office. 1923. 10c.) 


Trisca, P. Le chéque. Son internationalisation et son risque professionel. 
(Paris: Giard. 1923. Pp. 290.) 


Warp, R. A. The bank agricultural department. (New York: Bankers 
Pub. Co. 1923. Pp. vi, 187.) 

A brief but interesting account of ways by which banks coéperate with 
farmers in furnishing information and improved equipment, and in stimu- 
lating more progressive methods in agriculture. 


Weston, W. J. Banking and currency. (London: Clive. 1922. Pp. 
330.) 

Wour, H. and Kurt, P. Das Geldkapital der Industrie. (Berlin: Verlag 

des Berliner Bérsen-Courier. 1922. Pp. 111.) 


Wricur, I. Farm mortgage financing. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. 1923. Pp. viii, 343. $3.) 

This is the author’s second book on farm credit and, as the title in- 
dicates, is confined to farm mortgages, or long-time farm credit; the 
former dealt with short-time farm credit. It opens with a discussion of 
the development of the American farm mortgage system and the factors 
affecting prices of land—as tariff, population, transportation, and value 
of farm products. To show the relation between value of farm pro- 
ducts and land values, the author uses as he states, for lack of a better 
medium, land values and corn values over a series of years. 

, With reference to forced liquidation of farmers, the author holds that 
all such catastrophes can be avoided...... by a simple, sensible method 
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of financing agriculture with the long-time credit it needs.” In dealing 
with the subject of farm mortgages in the United States he notes that 
few tenants have taken advantage of the federal farm loan system, also 
that, in the long run, increased agricultural production will benefit the 
farmer by enabling him to buy more cheaply through reduction of cost 
of labor in manufacturing enterprises. 

A comparison between land mortgage conditions in Europe and the 
United States is made and the weakness of the old land credit system 
in the United States pointed out. Considerable space is given to a discus- 
sion of the outstanding features of the Federal Farm Loan act, the rulings 
made by the Federal Farm Loan Board, and the development of the 
system. One chapter each is devoted to the part that private land mort- 
gage banks, insurance companies, national banks, and state banks have 
played in the development of the farm mortgage system in the United 
States, and the advantages and difficulties under which these various 
agencies have operated. Another chapter is devoted to a brief review of 
the function of trust companies and trustees, and the restrictions under 
which the latter operat: The legal aspect of farm mortgages is pre- 
sented and some court decisions are cited. 

The injustice of taxing both land and the mortgage is shown; also the 
difficulties of rectifying this. The arguments for and against tax ex- 
emption of the bonds of the federal farm land banks are listed. The 
author states that in the long run farmers will not benefit from tax ex- 
emption of farm mortgage bonds and he is opposed to tax exemption of all 
special securities. The reasons why farm mortgages meet the require- 
ments of careful investors are cited, and the particular advantages of the 
federal farm loan bonds are emphasized. 

Chapter 14, on the economic valuation of land in the United States 
and England, gives the various factors entering into such valuation, and 
the following chapter treats of valuing land under the rights of eminent 
domain. Both of these chapters contain valuable contributions. The 
discussion of valuing farm lands under the federal farm loan system gives 
the methods used and the special problems confronting appraisers in the 
various bank districts; for example, in New England, scenery and his- 
torical features greatly affect value and salability. The last chapter (27) 
takes up in a stimulating manner the factors affecting price of agricul- 
tural land. Several quotations from Alfred Marshall and John Stuart 
Mill are given in support of the author’s presentation. 

The bibliography contains an extended list of references, many of which 
are from German and French sources. Two parts of the appendices in 
particular merit mention—a lengthy review of land title registration in 
the United States and an outline of the Federal Farm Loan act of 
March 3, 1923. The author in this work has brought together much 
valuable information bearing on land mortgage credit in the United States, 
and the book will prove of value to students of the subject. 


A. H. Benton. 


Annual report of the Comptroller of the Currency to the third session of 
the Sixty-seventh Congress of the United States. (Washington: Gov. 
Prtg. Office. 1922. 75c.) 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce, year book, 1922. Vol. III. (Toronto: 
Canadian Bank of Commerce. 1923.) 
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Chart of money and discount rates in London during the year 1922. (Lon- 
don: Page and Gwyther. 1923.) 


Proceedings of the Arizona Bankers’ Association. Vol. XVI, 1922. (Tuc- 
son, Ariz.: C. F. Solomon, Pres., Arizona Bankers’ Assoc. 1923. Pp. 


133.) 
Public Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 


NEW BOOKS 


Ase, J. F. School funds. State aid to weak schools. Rural school 
leaflet 7, Sept., 1922. (Washington: U. S. Bureau of Education. 1922. 
Pp. 12.) 


Inited Aneas, L. L. B. Germany and her debts. A critical examination of the 
rious reparation problem. (London: Harry J. Simonds. 1923. 6s.) 


a Berzr, F. Praktische Steuerkunde. (Leipzig: Max Gehlen. 1922.) 
under 


5 pre- Carano-Donviro, G. Lezioni di scienza delle finanze. (Palermo: O. 


Fiorenza. 1923.) 


so the Dawes, C. G. The first year of the budget of the United States. (New 
aX €X- York: Harper. 1923. Pp. x, 436. $6.) 

= Detemer, A. Le bilan de Vétatisme. (Paris: Payot. 1922. 10 fr.) 

. of all Foner, R. and Dupont, E. Manuel élémentaire de législation finan- 
equire- ciére. (Paris: Rousseau. 1923. 12 fr.) 


of the Geer, K. Das neue Kérperschaftssteuergesetz. (Mannheim: J. Ben- 


Stat sheimer. 1923. Pp. xx, 383.) 
ates 


n, and aoLIN, J. V. Practical federal income tax procedure. Fifth edition, 
minent wate Feb., 1923. (Boston: Seaver-Howland Press. 1923. Pp. 177. 
The $6.) 

n gives pe Kock, M. H. An analysis of the finances of the Union of South Africa. 

in the (Cape Town, So. Africa: Juta & Co. 1922.) 

nd his- 

er (27) 

agricul- 
Stuart 


atHrop, E, A. School funds: legislation affecting consolidation. Rural 


school leaflet 5, Aug., 1922. (Washington: U. S. Bureau of Education. 
1922, Pp. 4.) 


escureE, J. Le probléme des réparations: comment le résoudre. (Paris: 
f which Plon. 1922. Pp. 30. 38 fr.) 4 
dices in l1cxt, E. La pressione delle imposte dirette in Italia. (Roma: Athenaeum. 
1921. Pp. 103. 41.) 
act 0 


much O. L. Tazation in Illinois. (Springfield, Ill.: Tlinois 
1 States, State Teachers’ Assoc. 1922. Pp. 62.) 


sawa, G. Expenditures of the Russo-Japanese War. Carnegie Endow- 
NTON. ment for International Peace, division of economics and history, Japan- 


ssion of ‘se monographs. (New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1923. Pp. xvi, 
257. $2.50.) 


No,G. Expenditures of the Sino-Japanese War. Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, division of economics and history, Japanese 
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War and armament expenditures of Japan. Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, division of economics and history 
Japanese monographs. (New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1993. Pp. 
xviii, 8314. $2.25.) 

Patmer, H. R. Finance. Bell’s handbooks of commerce and finance 
vol. I. (London: Bell. 1922. 5s.) ' 


Pisset, L. Die Einkommensteuer vom Arbeitslohn unter Beriicksichii- 
gung des Geseltzes vom 20. VII.1922. (Munich: J. Schweitzer Verlag. 
1922. Pp. 127.) 


Snetiine, W. E. Dictionary of income tax and super-taz practice. Fifth 
edition. (New York: Pitman. 1923. Pp. 27 + 578. $8.) 


Taussic, F. W. The tariff history of the United States. Seventh edition, 
revised and enlarged. (New York: Putnam. 1923. Pp. xi, 499.) 

This edition, the seventh, of a standard work has been brought to 

date by a chapter on the Tariff act of 1922. The text of earlier chap- 


ters has also been revised. 


Annual report of the comptroller of New York state for the year ended 
June 30, 1922. (Albany: State Comptroller. 1922. Pp. 56.) 


Custom House guide and United States customs tariff. (New York: 
Brokers’ Room, Custom House. 1923. $5.) 


The income-tax and the individual. Revised to January 1, 1923. (Mon- 
treal: Royal Trust Co. 1923.) 


The tax rates of Illinois cities in 1921. Bureau of Business Research, 
bull. no. 3. (Urbana, Ill.: Univ. of Illinois, Bureau of Business Research. 
1923. Pp. 16.) 

United States income and war tax guide, 1923, based on 1921 laws and 
1922 regulations. (New York: Halsey, Stuart & Co., 14 Wall St. 1923. 
Pp. 127.) 

Verzeichnis der Finanzimter des Deutschen Reichs. Stand vom Marz 
1922. (Berlin: Reichsdruckerei. 1922. Pp. 60.) 


Population and Migration 
NEW BOOKS 


Corpova, A. Gli aspetti presenti e futuri dell’ emigrazione. (Turin: 
S. Lattes & C. 1923. 51.) 


Davis, J. The Russians and Ruthenians in America: bolsheviks or brothers? 
Racial studies, New American series, vol. 3. (New York: George H. 
Doran Co. 1922. Pp. xiv, 155.) 


The Russian immigrant. (New York: Macmillan Co. .1922. 

Pp. xv, 219. $1.50.) 
The relationship between these two books is not entirely clear. Appar 
ently The Russians and Ruthenians was published a few months earlier 
than The Russian Immigrant, and the latter is a somewhat amplifi 
and “footnoted” volume. Unfortunately the preface to this apparent 
later volume makes no reference to the earlier book. The same source 
of information have been used for both volumes, and these are 
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scribed in some detail in the two prefaces. These sources are, in addition 
to published material on the subject, some unpublished material obtained 
from a Chicago master’s thesis and from such organizations as the For- 
eign Language Information Service, the Inter-Racial Council, and, fi- 
nally, a field investigation made by the writer, who undertook “to visit 
the chief city of each district of the Russian Greek Orthodox Church 
in America.” The reviewer is somewhat at a loss to understand why 
two books were published. The Russian Immigrant is the better book, 
but the material is so nearly identical with that in the earlier volume 
that it is not easy to understand why a rewriting within a few months 
was thought necessary. The material is somewhat differently arranged 
in the two books. Thus, translated quotations from Russki Golos and 
Russkoye Slovo are found in the conclusion (pp. 182-184) in The 
Russian Immigrant, whereas in The Russians and Ruthenians the same 
quotations appear in a chapter on Educational forces (pp. 62-64). The 
same quotations from Dean Pound, Judge Thompson and the Polulech 
and Layrowsky cases are found in a chapter in the earlier book on 
Relations with the American people (pp. 122-23) and in The Russian 
Immigrant in a chapter on Relations to our government (pp. 165-67). 
The writer’s experience in the Lawrence strike is detailed in the same 
words on page 158 of the later and page 120 of the former. The same 
quotations from Justice and the Poor appear under the heading Arrests 
during strikes in the first book and under Courts in the second. Mr. 
George Creel, a Russian priest in Cleveland, and Commissioner Sibray 
are quoted in the chapter on Educational forces in the first book (p. 67), 
and the same quotations are used in Organized social forces (p. 108), 
inthe second. An income tax letter from the Foreign Language Informa- 
tion Service is given on pages 116-17 of the first and page 155 of the 
second, and soon. There is a much more detailed account of the Russian 
press in the later book (pp. 123-142). 
As regards the longer and apparently the later volume, it should be 
said that The Russian Immigrant is an interesting and useful sociological 
study of Russian America. It does not deal with the general subject of 
immigration from Russia. It deals only with the “real Russians,” that 
is, the Russian Slavs, Great Russians, White Russians, and Little Rus- 
sians. The study does not include the minority races of old or new 
Russia, such as the Jews, Poles, Finns, Letts, or Lithuanians. 
The author, who speaks and reads Russian, personally visited a large 
number of the Russian communities in this country, interviewing Russian 
priests, editors of Russian papers, various types of Russian immigrants 
as well as employers of Russian labor, social workers in contact with 
Russian immigrants, ete. His attitude toward the immigrants is sym- 
pathetic throughout, and he assembles numerous cases of suffering and 
injustice which they have endured. As in most studies of special immi- 
grant groups, the facts collected do not for the most part relate to the one 
special group but to all recent immigrants, and even sa regards housing 
and working conditions in many places, to all workers, native born as well 
as Immigrant. 

_ The chapter on the Russian Greek Orthodox Church in America and 
its relation to the Russian immigrant is especially interesting and in- 
forming. The book also contains a brief appendical chapter of interest, 
entitled The social impress of an autocracy, designed to help the reader 
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understand the social attitudes which the Russian immigrant brings 

with him. The book would have been more useful to many readers, if 

the writer had dealt more fully with the subject of emigration conditions 

in Russia. 

Epitn Assorr. 

Jounsen, J. E., compiler. Selected articles on the negro problem. The 

handbook series. (New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 1921. Pp. XXxxvii, 

370. $2.25.) 

This compilation is intended, as the explanatory note says, to be “an 
interpretation of the leading aspects of the negro problem of today.” 
The compiler has aimed at impartiality toward all views. 

Of the making of scrap books there is no end. They are undoubtedly 
useful to teachers of economics, sociology and law, to debaters, and some- 
times to the general reader. This one is unusually well organized, has a 
good bibliography of popular literature, and is not unwieldy in size. 
The content of such a book must be judged from the pedagogical rather 
than from the scientific point of view. The negro problem is primarily 
one of fact. It will not be solved or even greatly mitigated through a 
study of conflicting opinions, however impartially they may be presented. 
The compiler has overlooked one phase of opinion in her selections, 
perhaps unavoidable. The selections from southern writers are mainly 
from men like Sutton, Murphy, and Kessler, who see the race question 
in an enlightened way. The great mass of ignorant prejudice, both 
northern and southern, against the negro is scarcely represented, al- 
though it constitutes one of the most important factors in the whole 
problem. Fact and opinion are mingled in the selections, but the grains 
of fact have to be sought in the chaff of opinion. As a sampling of 
opinion, the book is, with the exception noted, adequate, but to a scientific, 
factual study of the negro problem it contributes little. Handled with 
discretion, it will, however, be found a useful book for classes making 
a survey study of the negro problem. 

A. B. Wort. 
Kempski, Dr. Niederldndisch-Indien als Auswanderungsziel mit beson- 
derer Beriicksichtigung der indischen Landwirtschaft. (Hamburg: 
Verlagsbuchhdlg. Broschek & Co. 1922. Pp. 20.) 


Laveuun, H. H. Eugenical sterilization in the United States. (Chicago: 
Psychopathic Laboratory of the Municipal Court. 1922. Pp. xxiii, 
502. ) 

Puetps, E. M., compiler. Selected articles on immigration. The hand- 
book series. (New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 1921. Pp. xi, 370. $1.80.) 

The book is divided into two parts, one dealing with immigration in 
general, the other with Asiatic immigration. Each part is arranged in 
the order of brief, bibliography, general discussion, affirmative discussion, 
and negative discussion. The bibliographies are made up largely from 
references to popular periodicals. Considering the use to which such a 
book is likely to be put, this is probably justifiable. On the whole the 
selections are well chosen, although more space perhaps is given to the 
history of immigration than is essential. 

A. B. Wotre. 

Rivers, W. H. R. Essays on the depopulation of Melanesia. (Cam- 
bridge, Eng.: The University Press. 1922. Pp. 116.) 
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Santer, W.S. Race decadence. (Chicago: A. C. MacClurg. 1922. Pp. 
421.) 

Warp, R. de C. Our immigration problem today. (Boston: Immigration 

Restriction League, P. O. Box 2321. 1923. Pp. 12. 10c.) 


Social Problems and Reforms 


NEW BOOKS 


Bixcuam, W. V. Psychology applied. The Scientific Monthly, February, 
1923. (Utica, N. Y.: The Science Press. 1923. 50c.) 

In an intimate and interesting way Dr. Bingham presents the history 
of applied psychology at the Carnegie Institute of Technology. The 
uses of psychology in the four colleges of this institution “grouped 
themselves around the outstanding problems of selection of students for 
admission, vocational and educational guidance, and placement at gradua- 
tion, together with helping to give an insight into human nature to all 
students whose career would require ability in understanding and con- 
trolling people.” The story which follows, of the personnel, its prob- 
lems and accomplishments, is an effective appeal for a virile psychotech- 


ainly nology. These pages give a live meaning to the author’s concluding 
-stion statement that ‘‘a vast field of promise lies open to any institution which 
both sets out upon similar adventures in the realm of psychology applied.” 

i, al- 


-_ rnichaM, C. C. A study of American intelligence. (Princeton, N. J.: 
“ of Princeton Univ. Press. 1923. Pp. xxv, 210. $3.50.) 


The tests given to nearly two million soldiers of the American army 
in the recent war have given psychologists and statisticians a wealth 
of material with which to illuminate us on many problems of mentality. 
One of the most salient of these problems is the nature of our immigra- 
tion. Dr. Brigham points out that since 1890 there has been a relative 
decrease in the Nordic immigration and a relative increase in the Alpine 
and Mediterranean types; that an accurate study of the army data shows 
that “the representatives of the Alpine and Mediterranean races in our 
immigration are intellectually inferior to the representatives of the Nordic 
race’; that “we are getting progressively lower and lower types from 
xxiii, each nativity group or race”; and that “we favor in our immigration law 
those countries 35 per cent of whose representatives here are below the 
average negro.” “According to all evidence available, American intel- 
ligence is declining, and will proceed with an accelerating rate as the 
racial admixture becomes more and more extensive....... The really 


hand- 
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ion in 
ved in important steps are those looking toward the prevention of the con- 
a tinued propagation of defective strains in the present population, for 


even if all immigration were stopped now, the decline of American in- 
telligence would still be inevitable.” 

The first part of the book gives a presentation of the various army 
tests, their nature and reliability. The remainder of the book deals with 
the problems referred to above. The entire volume is written with 


unusual clarity, and is profusely illustrated with perfectly intelligible 
tables and graphs. 
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Cannon, I. M. Social work in hospitals; a contribution to progressing 
medicine. New and revised edition. (New York: Russell Sage Foun. 
dation. Pp. xiii, 247. $1.50.) , 

CusperLey, E. P. A brief history of education. (Boston: Houghton : 
Mifflin. 1922. Pp. 462.) 

Fay, C. N. Too much government, too much taxation. (Garden City, 4° 
N. Y.: Doubleday, Page. 1923. Pp. xix, 416. $2.50.) ] 

Belongs more particularly to the field of political science. The title 
indicates the purpose of the book. Chapters deal with government \ 
meddling with big business, and government attitude toward labor. The i 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Federal Trade Commission, and Rail- t 
road Labor Board are regarded as useless commissions. New canons hi 
of taxation are needed to take the place of our present complicated sys- ti 
tem. n 

Fisk, E. L. Health building and life extension. A discussion of the . 


means by which the health span, the work span and the life span of man 
can be extended. (New York: Macmillan. 1928. Pp. xvi, 521, 
$3.50.) 


Haptey, A. T. Economic problems of democracy. (New York: Macmillan 
Co. 1923. Pp. vi, 162. $1.50.) 

In arranging the delivery and subsequent publication of this first 
course of lectures from the Watson chair, the Anglo-American Society 
has rendered a distinct service to both nations. President Hadley’s 
studies of the working of modern democracy are marked by that ripe 
and rare wisdom which comes from the understanding of life as well 
as theory. He sees the problems of economic freedom, industrial and 
political combination, class consciousness and its effects, as essentially 
dynamic; and the fact renders his treatment of economic institutions as 
stimulating as his reading of history. 

The book is studded with epigrammatic dicta whose full implications 


are liable to be missed on a first reading on account of its ease and clarity . 
of style. Its general thesis is indicated in such passages as the following: ; 
“Our fundamental problem, as leaders of democracy, is to make people 
see what really is their duty under modern conditions, instead of letting ,., 
them think they are doing their duty in applying yesterday’s ideals of 
morals and of law to the business of today.” As President Hadley seesiq 
it, this task involves the education of certain economic classes along lines fol 
which he does not hesitate to specify. So far as labor solidarity rests ogy... 
the assumption that labor is what creates value, there is work foray .. 
the economist. The dogma of the fixity of inviolability of property righty o 
President Hadley regards as both pragmatically and historically falsesay ,., 
while of the policy of commercial isolation as embodied in the Fordneyiy ,, 
tariff he remarks: “If other democracies follow the lead of the United res 
States in trying to produce everything within their own borders and ing p., 
using the tariff as a defensive weapon to make this possible, we shall semi , |, 
the overthrow of nearly everything that was accomplished during the act 
earlier part of the nineteenth century to bring nations closer together. me 
The attainment under modern conditions of a safe and successf of 
working democracy—which these lectures clearly show to be an 0 tif 
question—thus rests primarily upon the education of the mass of voters pla 


and of the confusion of means with ends which vitiates so large a part 
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present-day American methods Dr. Hadley speaks both plainly and con- 
structively. ‘To those concerned more especially with the study of society 
this book will come as a reminder that their science—whether they will 
or no—is essentially purposive, and that it has work of vital importance 
and no small difficulty still to accomplish. 

Orton. 


Jackson, H. E. Robinson Crusoe, social engineer. (New York: Putnam. 
1922, Pp. x, 297. $3.) 

“The aim of this book is to state, in popular and picturesque fashion, 
what the discovery of a community of interest would mean to modern 
industry. The author believes that a policy built on this discovery is 
the path to industrial peace, and that there is no other. He also be- 
lieves that this principle has the creative power to build a New Indus- 
trial America” (pp. vii-viii). “The reason why Robinson Crusoe had 
no labor troubles after Friday came, was because his attitude toward him 
was determined by the theory of duties; the sense of responsibility for 
for his personal development” (p. 265). Author is president of the 
National Community Board. 


ones, R. The American standard of living and world coéperation. 
(Boston: Cornhill Co. 1923. Pp. xviii, 329. $3.) 

Regarded well-nigh as an idol, the American standard of living thrills 
the imagination of most of us. True, up to the present, it has had as 
little rational inspection as any other idol; nevertheless many practical 
issues touching the interests of every member of a commonwealth are 
determined by it. The standard of living has become the catchword by 
which every American, whether statesman, employer, or workinig-man, be- 
lieves he can test the merits of any program of economic or political 
action. It is disappointing therefore that this book is no contribution to 
a field where there is so much interest and so much to be done. 

The author’s announced purpose (page 7) is to show how legislation 
aimed to maintain and raise the standard of living has affected our in- 
ternational relations through our immigration laws and protective tariff 
policy, for instance. In the last two chapters the author dwells on the 
interdependence of national standards of living and the impossibility 
of national isolation, closing with a plea for international codperation 
to replace the “mere nationalism” engendered by the war. 

Usage controls the sixteen chapters of the volume. The author, 
evidently a novice in “political economics,” as it is called at one point, 
follows a regrettably general custom which omits the qualitative mea- 
sure in rating standards of living as high or low. Yet if there is 
any hope for a clear statement of a given standard, American or any 
other, this hope derives from the use of the quantity and cost method, 
according to which specially trained persons adopt a level of living, 
analyze it into the details that custom has affixed to that level and then 
reduce the standard so accepted to lists of commodities and services. 
Fundamentals that need analysis are left unrevised; where more facts 
are wanted, those already collected are only given in part and as an 
act of supererogation; neither résumé, additional data, nor logical 
analysis appear. Statistics seem to be a new and awe-inspiring field 
of enterprise to the author, who warns the reader “impatient of scien- 
tifie conclusions” that he may leave unread chapter 2, containing a 
planless selection from among the studies of working-class expendi- 
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tures since Petty. As further instance of poor method and ung 
point of view, we find it stated that “all economic arguments reg 
themselves into the fundamental principles that if a people prog, 
economically then automatically its standards are changed and raig 
(p. 297). This, although throughout the book the argument in gene 
moves upon the hypothesis that only as the standard of living ch 
and rises does a people prosper. 

There is undoubted earnestness of purpose in the book. A care 
annotation demonstrates industry, as does also a lengthy bibliog 
and a good index. But neither sound method nor thoroughness ¢ 
trolled the choice or presentation of the titles named in the bibliogray 
and muddled commentary plus a ludricrously faulty style discredit 
whole work. The specialist will find all that is contained her ; 
volumes he already knows. 

Jessica B. Perxorn. 


KaurrmMan, T. E. and Furney, O. The organization and teaching 
industrial and homemaking subjects in part-time or continuation scho 
(Albany, N. Y.: C. F. Williams & Son. 1922. Pp. 45. 80c.) 


Linx, H. C. Education and industry. (New York: Macmillan. 19 
Pp. xv, 265. $2.) 

So accurate a writer as Mr. Link makes his own summary: ‘4 
evaluate past educational activities for the future presupposes practia 
experience on the part of the person who makes the attempt. It 


because I have limited myself to those phases of the subject in vig 
I have had actual experience that this book fails to treat every asp 
of industrial education in which educators might be interested. Wit Ss 


these bounds I have not hesitated to avail myself of the experience 
others.” 

Mr. Link’s book is not one that lends itself to easy summary. 
the subject in hand, he has performed the same function that he ps 
formed in his equally valuable work on the psychology of employme 
Here, again, the text is a compact weaving together of fact and princip 
much and varied experience is drawn on. Chapter headings indie 
the scope of the book: Industrial motion pictures; Americanizatid 
General education—the responsibility of the community education ve 
propaganda as an educational force; General education—the respo 
bility of industry; Vocational guidance and industrial education; 
vestibule school; Trade schools; Training of executives; The educati 
of foremen and departmental heads; The educational significance 
works councils; Sub-normal workers in industry; The training of sal 
men; The basis of industrial education. 

Mr. Link has indexed this volume well, and a feature of each chap 
is a succinct summary of the main points made. As a textbook, a 
reference book, as a guide to principle and tested practice, the vol 
is admirable. 

W. L. Sroppano. 
McLean, F. H. The organization of family social work societies 
smaller cities. (New York: Am. Assoc. for Organizing Family 
Work, 130 East 22nd St.) 


Merritt, W.G. The struggle for industrial liberty. (New York: 
for Industrial Rights, 42 Broadway. 1922. Pp. 98.) 
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unste; Newson, F. Duty to civilization. (New York: Huebsch. 1923. Pp. 
resol 136. $1.) 


Prospe O'Leary, 1. P. Department store occupations. (Cleveland, O.: Cleveland 
raise Education Survey. 1916. Pp. 127. 365c.) 

we Piatt, C. The psychological basis for social endeavor. (Philadelphia: 
ion, Municipal Court of Phila. 1922.) 

L care . The psychology of social life. (New York: Dodd, Mead & 
iogray Co. 1922. Pp. 284.) 

ness 6 ScumeckeBrerR, L. F. The Public Health Service: its history, activities 
iograph and organization. Institute for Government Research, Service mono- 
redit ¢ graphs, no. 10. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1923. Pp. xiii, 
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Insurance and Pensions w 
A Critical Analysis of Industrial Pension Systems. By Lutum . 
Conant, Jz. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1922. Pp, 
xi, 262.) of 
Mr. Conant’s study is an account of the various problems connected fr 
with the provision of superannuation pensions for the employees of he 
industrial establishments. His conclusions are given in clear, succinct a 
form and eliminate many of the current assumptions in this field. He - 
finds, for instance, that, where the impelling cause for installing the 
pension system is the idea of reward for long service, it is practically a 
without justification; as a means of reducing labor turnover, a pension 01 
produces only disappointing results; as a means of increasing efficiency, on 
a pension is of value only in so far as it enables the employer humanely Hi fy, 
to dismiss an aged worker. In fact, the latter should be the main de 
purpose of pension systems and is the only sound basis on which they of 
can be justified. on 
Pension plans in actual operation in the United States are described tic 
under three headings: the non-contributory, discretionary systems; ! 
the non-contributory “‘limited-contractual” systems; and the contrib- dis 
utory systems. Under these groupings is given a careful analysis of fra 
the various features of each plan, together with discussion of experience tio 
under them and also some quotations from the views of other writers. Bi of 
The special contribution of the author, however, is his analysis of the 
single premium annuity plan which has been proposed as a substitute 
for the traditional retirement pension. The proposed plan—the av- Pui 
thor knows of only one establishment in which it has been installed— 
provides that after the completion of a preliminary period (e.g., three 
to five years) a paid-up policy would each year be handed to the of | 
' employee, assuring him of an income of, say, $10 per year beginning wn 
with the age of 65. This annuity policy would be a bonus for con- ata 
tinuity of service, provided at the expense of the employer, who would * 
purchase it from an insurance company. Thus, if the employee re ‘ 
mained with the firm for thirty years, he would by that time have “ 
accumulated policies which would provide an annuity of $300 beginning i 
at age 65. The various policies would of course be the property of the fim Out 
worker and his separation from the firm’s service at any time would not = 
affect the receipt of the annuities. Also the firm would be in a position ~~ 


to discontinue the system at the close of any year. The workers might, 
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with propriety, be induced to participate in the cost, or to supplement 
the firm’s policy by purchasing additional policies. 
The advantages of the plan are patent; it is a clear-cut business 


proposition, eliminating all taint of charity and removing all possi- 
bility of using the benefit as a club to coerce action during disputes ; it 
would aid in removing inefficient workers, it would be fair to all groups 

a " a it financially safe and, finally, removes entirely any ques- 

ion of deferred pay. 

Pp. The objections to the plan are carefully reviewed ; the most serious 

* of course is that of cost, which rises with each year of age and ranges 

; from $10.51 at age 20 to $68.78 at age 60 for a ten dollar annuity 

; * beginning at age 65. Apparently the expense must be considered both 

y “ in the light of what a formal, contractual system would cost and of 

- what the employer is willing to pay for continuity of service. 

om An appendix gives a tabular statement of the various features of 

ninety-three pension systems now in operation in the United States. 

— ten of these systems were in operation prior to 1910 and the 

“ . a or concludes that, for all practical purposes, these ninety-three 

on unds make no contribution towards solving the problem of old-age 

~ dependency among wage-earners. If industry is to assume any part 
y of the burden of superannuation, it may fairly be required to devise 
= more equitable method than now prevails in private pension prac- 

tems ; i i 

arranged his material well; some of the matter is 

ce he os y — and throughout the whole discussion there is a tone of 

bem = pty a rather unusual impression of sincere convic- 
com “a re er, the volume is a genuine contribution to the literature 

of the 

Henry J. Harris. 

SS - Relief of Sickness. By Grratp Morcan. (New York: The 

lled— acmillan Company. 1922. Pp. 195. $1.50.) 

“three ‘ “ book is an argument for the creation of an independent system 

to the Ma °! bea th centers whose function would be to coéperate with a health 

inning ogg” _ such as was proposed in 1920 in New York and other 

surance organization under this plan would i 

provide the 

while the medical attendance, medicines, etc., would 

yee re is ry the health centers, which would at the same time pro- 

have age for uninsured population also. 

ginning “ur, Morgan begins his argument by summarizing t 

* of the out by the intensive study made by the Illinois ~ he geet = 

mission 3 i A 

pa really adequate medical treatment 
‘on r the well- ; 

ht others with small incomes h h the wage-earners and 

, might, » who have the highest sickness rates, either 
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192: 
have inferior treatment or have unpaid treatment or resort to patent of t 
medicines. In any event, their treatment is insufficient and usually Ilin 
unsuccessful. The author then reviews briefly three foreign systems eigh 
of health insurance, the Danish, German, and British, and finds that paid 
in all three countries it is handicapped by the necessity of keeping HM serv; 
down expenses. He also finds that efforts at economy are principally ‘aoe 
directed to the medical benefit, which costs approximately as much A 
as the money benefit, while a further difficulty arises from the fact HB medi 
that medical expenses are always increasing because of the advances MM abot 
in medical science. To meet this situation, the insurance carriers in MM cons 
all three countries make strict bargains with the medical practitioners, of de 
emphasizing the commercial side of practice, to the detriment of the HM fits y 
patients and to the injury of the medical profession. The author's MM offci 
solution is to take the medical benefits out of the insurance and create wher 
a state health service independent of, but codperating with, the insur- I repo 
ance system. mear 

By itself, such a plan would be likely to meet with general accept- HM less | 
ance; in fact, it resembles the plan advocated by the English Fabians 9 twee; 
and its absence forms their chief objection to the British health insur- 9 only 
ance system. But when the health center plan, with its high cost, is 9 sons, 
offered at the same time as the insurance plan, it almost necessarily I patie 
means a choice of one or the other, but not both. The managers of A 
the industrial establishments would of course point to the burdens 
which the taxation for this purpose would mean to their undertakings W. 
and, if this were imposed at the same time as the health insurance 
assessments, the total would undoubtedly seem large. 

The author’s presentation of his thesis is marred by many state fm /'#, 
ments which seem to indicate lack of care in preparation. Thus on 3 
page 49 it is stated: “But perhaps it is well to note that the Danish G 
death rate at last reports (1921) was about 19 per 1,000, which is rs 
exceedingly high.” The 1922 issue of the Danish official statistical u 
year book, page 16, gives the 1920 rate as 12.9 per 1,000, which is w 
distinctly favorable. Again, on page 137, it is stated: “For ir u 
stance, it is not altogether impossible that a man handling hair or me 
hides should contract anthrax from his own shaving brush at home, hes. 
but that would be so very unusual as to be considered impossible.” Yet is 
anthrax from shaving brushes is a frequent cause of this disease; (Be 
the evidence on the danger from this source was so clear, that the Warr 
federal House of Representatives on June 19, 1922, readily passed Son 
the bill prohibiting the importation of shaving brushes containing horse Wear 
hair. izat 

On page 61 it is stated: “If the standard of living and amount of 24. 
wages in Germany, as in Denmark, was low, that depended on other Br), ) 


conditions and could not be raised by insurance.” Yet this is one 
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of the important claims of the advocates of health insurance; if in 
Illinois, for instance, a health insurance system providing annually 
eighty million dollars of benefits were established, of which the insured 
paid only half, would not the other forty millions of cash and of 
services raise the standard of the beneficiaries, especially as the lower 
income groups would receive the greater benefit? 

At times, the author seems to be in some haste to discredit the 
medical benefit of the European insurance systems. Thus he devotes 
about seven pages to discussion of the British benefit, four pages 
consisting of extracts from Brend, picturing the haste and crowding 
of doctors’ offices, after which he concludes “the British medical bene- 
fits were wholly inadequate” (page 93). No reference is made to the 
oficial reports of the Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health, 
where a complete survey of the facts is given. The 1920 issue of these 
reports (page 37) for instance, states that “Large lists are by no 
means common. About 34 per cent of insurance practitioners have 
less than 600 persons on their lists. Another 30 per cent have be- 
tween 600 and 1200, 22 per cent have between 1200 and 2,000 and 
only 14 per cent have upwards of 2,000.” ‘These figures refer to per- 
sons, not patients; about 60 per cent of the persons insured become 
patients. 

A brief bibliographical note concludes the volume. 

Henry J. Harnis. 

Washington, D. C. 
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Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 


The Charity Organization Movement in the United States. By Frayx 
D. Watson. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1922. Pp, 

x, 560. $4.00.) 
The author has given us a very able presentation of the charity 
organization movement. He begins in an orthodox way with the roots 
of the developments as they appear in foreign countries. He includes 


0 
a short account of the work of St. Vincent de Paul, Count Rumford, 
Thomas Chalmers, Frederick Ozanan and others. He also outlines the HM di 
Hamburg and Elberfield plans of charitable relief and briefly charac- Hj p: 
terizes the original program of the London Charity Organization So- i so 
ciety. In discussing American antecedents he stresses in particular MM co 
the work of the associations for improving the conditions of the poor. MM It 
The functions of the Charity Organization Society are discussed under 9 at 
three heads:—family rehabilitation; education of the community in 9 sh 
correct principles of relief ; and aid in eliminating the causes of poverty. 

The author says that the efficiency of the society rests on the quality lit 
of its case work. Good case work not only promotes family welfare, HM of 
but points out the social causes of distress and leads to a constructive HM re 
program. Practical suggestions are made to the worker who may MM gr 
be wrestling with concrete problems such as the maintenance of a free HM fo: 
employment bureau, charities’ endorsement or the part which the MM pr 
society should play in managing a social service exchange. Several 
chapters are filled with excellent historical material describing the be 
ginnings of charity organization in this country and the functions and 
work of particular societies. The broader programs of recent times 
are also neatly linked up with the evolution of the movement. Con- HM (,. 
tacts with the practical problems of particular cities have resulted in | 
leadership by these societies in the development of other forms of Sa: 
social service. Among these are the development of loan funds, thei | 


care of homeless men, disaster relief, housing reform, free legal aid and 
the anti-tuberculosis movement. A number of publications dealing 
with social welfare have also originated out of the recognition of the 
need of greater publicity and of a more satisfactory educational pro- 
gram. Ina similar way a demand grew up for the training of social 
workers and one school of social work is still conducted by a charity 
organization society. 

The author makes brief mention of specialized fields of work to which 
the charity organization movement gave the initial impetus. Among 
these fields of work are medical social service, special treatment for the 
handicapped, and mothers’ pensions, but the author states definitely 
that there would have been no nation-wide mothers’ pension legislation 
if the people had depended on the charity organization societies to 
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support the movement. In fact these organizations were formerly 
rather critical of the various forms of public outdoor relief. Some 
reference is also made to the more enlightened plans for carrying out 
a program of public relief, such as the so-called Iowa plan and the Los 
Angeles organization for relief work. 

The writer discusses the growing effectiveness of social case work. 
Among the outstanding improvements are the developments in co- 
operation, in technique of social diagnosis and in the giving of adequate 
relief. One chapter is devoted to tests of efficiency. It includes a 
discussion of the worker, the administration, the office system, the 
problem of obtaining funds for the work, and relations with other 
social organizations. The book would not be complete if it did not 
consider the criticisms that are often made against organized charity. 
It is urged that there is too much “red tape” and that the work is palli- 
ative rather than preventive. Without ignoring the facts, the author 
shows that these criticisms are largely unfair. 
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overty. The reviewer believes that the book is a real contribution to the 
quality @™ literature of philanthropy. It provides a much better understanding 
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of the central movement in the development of modern social work. It 
recognizes that charity organization has not attained a desirable de- 
gree of perfection, but that it is dynamic, that it inspires many other 
forms of social work and represents part of the big movement for the 
promotion of social welfare. 
Grorce B. Manco 
Missouri School of Social Economy. 
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Editeurs. 1922. Pp. 422.) 


Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 


Die Gemeinwirtschaft, U ntersuchungen iiber den Sozialismus. By 
Lupwic Mises. (Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1922. Pp. viii, 503.) 
Professor Mises, of the University of Vienna, has recently published 

4 book on socialism which deserves careful reading by friend and foe 
of the movement. It is a reéxamination of the theory of socialism and 
clear, vigorous, and convincing restatement of the case for indivi- 
ualism, much in the tone of a Manchester Liberal of the 60s. It 
sa complete rejection of all forms of collectivism and all compromises 
ith the forces which, in the opinion of the author, threaten the founda- 
tons of existing society. Professor Mises attempts to meet all serious 
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criticisms of capitalism and all arguments for collectivism, with the MM o! 
result that the book covers a surprising number of fields of learning, 
and, through abundance of references, opens up an interesting litera-M of 
ture. The five sections deal with liberalism and socialism, the economical in 
organization of the socialistic society, the doctrine of the inevitable pr 
ness of socialism, the usual ethical and moral arguments for socialism, fm 10 
and destructionism. In 
Professor Mises rejects socialism on two grounds: first, because iti pé 
affords no possibility of rational price fixation; second, because the ru 
is no possibility of an appropriate organization of production. sc 
first assertion follows from the author’s theory of value, wherein ru 
stands squarely with the Austrian school, of which he is one of them re 
most prominent younger members. Value, according to this school, ism we 
subjective. The individual subjective judgments, however, in a f | 
market of buyers and sellers, finally result in an objective judgmentgm ab 
which through the intermediary of money, is known as price. Pricamy thi 
can emerge therefore, only in an economic system where individuals omm™ pr 
groups have disposal of economic goods which they bring upon th 
market. ‘The essence of socialism, according to the author, is Mi 
collective ownership of the means of production. The goods and ave 
vices produced by the members of the socialistic community, by ver 
aid of the socially owned means of production, go into a common f 
and are divided up among the members on some basis or other. tec 
means of production have value, derived from the value of the finish the 
goods and services which they aid in producing, but in as much as they wit 
do not come on the market there exists no means of determining theiggg to! 
value. Under socialism price could only emerge for consumpti \ 
goods. This, according to Professor Mises, is of the first importancgm har 
in judging of the feasibility of socialism. Without prices at every pos 
stage of the productive process, rational, large-scale, round-about progm is | 
duction is impossible. The introduction of socialism would not involvagy con 
of course, the complete and immediate disintegration of the moderggy str 
capitalistic round-about methods of production. The experience agg str 
centuries of the race would remain. Old methods and processes woulgm labc 
be retained. There would be no way of determining, however, whe rep 
new ideas and suggestions would prove economical or not. Pro tax: 
would cease. 
To the Austrian school the problem of distribution is nothing syst 
than the problem of price formation. Under socialism wages, 


price of labor, could not be determined. Resort would have to be m 
to the arbitrary—equality, needs, inner spiritual worth, family 
tion, etc. State, church, military, or labor socialism differ only 
the way activities are ranked in the hierarchy, and in the way 
goal of socialism is reached. The author pictures most vividly 
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of the types mentioned, and the ideology inspiring the defenders of each. 

The second argument against socialism is that there is no possibility 
of an appropriate organization of production. Effective production 
involves leadership, and effective leadership, in the long run, is only 
possible where the leader enjoys the possibility of larger gains than his 
routine fellow workers, and, equally important, is also exposed to loss. 
Income irrespective of effort leads to sloth ; profits without the counter- 
part of possible loss lead to recklessness. There are exceptions to this 
rule, but it applies to the rank and file who must be fitted into the 
scheme of production. The author lays this down as a fundamental 
rule and challenges any socialist state builder to apply it without the 
result being a return to capitalism. ‘The argument here is extremely 
well worked out (pp. 207-210). 

The purpose of the first argument is to show that socialism inevit- 
ably leads to the cessation of further material progress. Granting 
this, it can still be argued that another distribution of income would 
produce greater well-being. The second argument is designed to prove 
that a decline in productivity would necessarily follow. Professor 
Mises himself holds that the falling off would be so great that the 
average income under complete socialism would be less than what the 
very poor enjoy under capitalism. 

Professor Mises would have the state limit its activities to the pro- 
tection of property and persons and nothing else. Its expenses will 


finished then prove small and can be met by a few moderate taxes; the state, 
, as thegm with its formidable power of taxing and issuing fiat money, will cease 
ing thei to be the great consumer of the capital of the community. 

sumptio Whoever accepts the Austrian theory of value even in part can 


portanca hardly refuse to follow the reasoning of Professor Mises as to the im- 
at everfam possibility of complete socialism. More open to criticism, however, 
yout prog 8 his conclusion that complete laissez-faire is the only solution. All 
t involv@™m™ compromise he regards as merely the result of a breathing pause in the 


struggle of conflicting principles. Accordingly he condemns as de- 
structive forces all legal limitations on the hours and conditions of 
ses woul labor, public insurance, unemployment relief, trade unionism, labor 
representation in the councils of industry, public ownership, heavy 
taxation, and naturally inflation. Against the argument for democ- 
racy in industry he opposes the assertion that the liberal capitalistic 


thing system constitutes a consumers’ democracy, in which the entrepreneur 
ages, is but the agent of the public, producing in the best possible way what 
‘o be madi 's wanted, whether it be a prime necessity or a deadly poison, and that 
mily any attempt to interpose state agencies or representatives of the em- 
er only ployees into the councils of industry will but interfere with the laws of 


the market, which exercise a “control over property owners sharper 
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than any which government or any body set up by society can create” 
(p. 437). 

The strength of the socialistic movement rests on false ideology, 
holds Professor Mises—conceived by a few thinkers, understood by a 
larger group, and injected into the unthinking masses by a remarkably 
clever propaganda which appeals to the vanity and cupidity of the 
poor and also to their idealism, because it preaches the optimistic 
doctrine of a future world of general well-being and universal peace. 
This last has attracted to its banners many noble men and women 
of the so-called bourgeois class, who, in the face of triumphant mili- 
tarism and imperialism, have despaired of world peace through liberal- 
ism. This ideology can be destroyed not by force, because force today 
in most countries is already on the side of socialism, but only by sound 
thinking. Once the thinkers in the socialist movement cease to believe 
in their doctrines, the movement itself is doomed to early extinction. 

If Professor Mises believes in the ultimate success of the appeal to 
reason, he need not fear the trade unions or the presence of the laborers 
in the councils of industry. Trade unionism has proved an educational 
force as well as, at times, a destructive one. Industrial democracy will 
prove as great an education in the intricate problem of production as 
political democracy has proved in that of citizenship. 

Joun V. Van 

Vienna. 
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rkably Laur, M. Le socialisme et Vagriculture frangaise. (Paris: Plon. 1923. 
of the 2.50 fr.) 


LieskNecHt, K. Studien iiber die Bewegungsgesetze der gesellschaft- 
lichen Entwicklung. (Munich: Kurt Wolff Verlag. 1922. Pp. 367.) 


—_— A posthumous work of the socialist leader, published by Dr. Morris 
women as representative of Liebknecht’s heirs. 
t mili- 


Menrine, F. Karl Marz. Geschichte seines Lebens. Fourth edition. 


iberal- (Leipzig: Leipziger Buchdruckerei A. G. 1923. Pp. xvi, 544.) 
Neantne,S. The next step, a plan for economic world federation. (Ridge- 
sou 


wood, N. J.: Nellie Seeds Nearing. 1922. Pp. 175. $1.) 

As the subtitle indicates, this is the outline of a plan for an ideal social 
order based upon economic rather than political or geographical units. 
The primary economic unit is a body of workers of all grades, owning 
and operating a factory or a mine, a group of independent farmers, 
or a union of transport workers. These units would be combined into dis- 
trict organizations and these into continental unions, all uniting in a 
world industrial congress of each great occupational group. Finally 
there would be a world parliament composed of elected representatives 
from each occupational group. The world parliament, and each occu- 
pational congress, would choose executive boards and administrative 


believe 
tion. 

peal to 
aborers 
ational 
cy will 


tion as 


am officials. The watchword of this new order is “all power to the pro- 
ducers.” 
This plan, in common with most of the radical literature of the day, 
din: E has no place for the political state. The author tacitly assumes that 
oT. the nations as we know them now will have disappeared and that the 
ground will have been cleared for the new social structure. The plan 
Kampfe. is logical and possibly the world would be happier if everyone would 
Verlag agree to adopt it. It is interesting to note in the new radical literature 
the unshaken faith in economic determinism and the coming Marxian 
Riviere, revolution in which the new social order will emerge full fledged from 
the broken shell of the old capitalist order. The enthusiast closes his 
Saas, eyes to the individualism and conservatism of the peasant, the emotional 
a, forces of patriotism and religion and the vast inertia of ignorance and 
(Ber barbarism. When even the industrial workers seem more interested in 
wage scales than in plans for reorganizing industry, it seems premature 
ehre von to speak of a world producers’ federation as The Neat Step. 
138.) G. B. L. Arner. 
Edition. }Piums, G. E. and Royrance, W. G. Industrial democracy. (New York: 
Huebsch. 1923. $2.) 
ischafts- HBSivowsew, Z.G. Die Kommunistische Internationale auf dem Vormarsch. 
Pp. 66.) (Hamburg: C. Hoym Nachf. 1923. Pp. 207.) 
skenwelt. Totomianz, V. F. Anthologie des Genossenschaftswesens. (Berlin: R. 
4.) L. Prager. 1922. Pp. iv, 280.) 
erlag C. ie Konsumvereine in Russland. Schriften des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik, 


Band 150, II. (Munich: Duncker & Humblot. 1922. Pp. 70.) 
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Wess, S. and Wess, B. The decay of capitalist civilisation. (London: 
Fabian Society and Allen & Unwin. 1923.) 


Wurrney, E. L. Codperative credit societies. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
bull. 314. (Washington: Gov. Prtg. Office. 1928. Pp. 222.) ; 


Bericht iiber den 4. Kongress der Kommunistischen Internationale. (Petro- 
grad-Moscow: Verlag d. Kommunist. Internationale. 1922. Ham. 
burg: C. Hoym Nachf. 1923. Pp. 222.) 


Die Organisation der Industrie und die Arbeitsbedingungen in Sowjet- 
Russland. (Genf: A. Renaud. Berlin: Juris. Verlagsbuchh.' 1929, 
Pp. ix, 96.) 


Thesen und Resolutionen des 4. Weltkongresses der Kommunistischen 
Internationale. (Moscow: Verlag d. Kommunist. Internationale. 1929, 
Hamburg: C. Hoym Nachf. 1923. Pp. 122.) 


Wegbereiter des Kommunismus. 12 Persénlichkeiten aus d. Geschicht d. 
Kommunismus. (Berlin:Verlag d. Jugendinternationale. 1923. Pp. 
103.) 


Statistics and Its Methods 
NEW BOOKS 


Bonner, H.R. Statistics of city school systems. U.S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, bull. no. 17. (Washington: Bureau of Education. 1922. Pp. 
173.) 


Haskett, A. C. Graphic charts in business. How to make and use them. 
(New York: Codex Book Co. 1922. Pp. 250. $4.) 

In conformity with its apparent purpose of divesting the subject of 
graphic construction and graphic presentation of much of its erudite 
and mathematical character and of encouraging more business men to 
make use of graphic methods, several chapters of this book center at- 
tention upon the uses of charts in business and upon the essential data 
which, in most businesses, it is desirable to put into graphic form. 
Chapters 2 and 20 are of this type. The methods of construction and 
the interpretation of six kinds of charts occupy approximately the first 
half of the book; and illustrations of their application in various de- 
partments of a business, such as accounting, advertising, costs, credits, 
etc., the last half. The success of the book as an exposition of graphic 
methods may be measured therefore by its earlier sections. 

The author lists six types of charts: line, bar, circular, percentage, 
organization, trilinear and probability charts. The major portion of 
the exposition is devoted to the line chart and in this, the principal dis- 
cussion centers on the line chart with ratio ruling as against that with 
plain ruling. Descriptions of the methods of making these charts are 
given in simple and detailed fashion and it seems that one without any 
previous experience or instruction in graphic practice could, with the 
aid of this book, properly construct such a graph. Furthermore, the 
author’s statement of the principles of construction and of interprets 
tion of these graphs is sound. His chapters on assigning the scales for 
both plain and ratio ruling are very good and he places well-deserved 
emphasis on the necessity of a zero point in the one case and its im 
possibility in the second. 
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ondon: Of the phases of graphic method which the author discusses, the only 
one which is distinctly unsatisfactory is the probability chart, and here 
—— the defect lies not in his method of construction but in his misconception 
oma, of the nature of a normal frequency curve and his assumption that, be- 
cause certain illustrative data fail to follow strictly a straight line when 
‘Petro- plotted on semi-logarithmic paper, they therefore indicate “extraor- 
Han- dinary conditions.” In all probability they indicate merely that their 
law of frequency is not linear when plotted logarithmically. The im- 
Jow jet- plicit assumption of the discussion that all frequency distributions fol- 
1992 low the normal law is, of course, wholly unwarranted. The omission 
. in a text on graphic methods of any comment on statistical maps is to 
, be regretted. It may have resulted from the author’s interest in, and 
tischen emphasis on, the ratio chart. 
1922, The two criticisms named are not intended to detract from the general 
conclusion that the author has done a very satisfactory piece of work 
vicht d. in the presentation of an elementary manual on graphic methods. 
3. Pp. Bruce D. Mupeerr. 
Herning, J. P. Herring revision of the Binet-Simon tests. Examination 
manuals: form A. (Yonkers, N. Y.: Work Book Co. 1922. Pp. 56. 
$1.) 
OppenneimeR, F. Die Judenstatistik des preussischen Kriegsministeriums. 
Educa- (Munich: Verlag fiir Kulturpolitik. 1922. Pp. 48.) 
2. Pp. Recu. Reform der Wirtschaftsstatistik. (Berlin: Selbstverlag des Reichs- 
verbandes der deutschen Industrie. 1922. Pp. 62.) 
se them. WassmutH, A. Grundlagen und Anwendungen der statistischen Mechanik. 
Second revised edition. (Braunschweig: Friedr. Vieweg & Sohn. 1922. 
bject of Pp. vi, 115.) 
Winter, V. Die statistischen Verhdltniszahlen. Band II.N.F. der 
i Wiener staatswissenschaftlichen Studien. (Leipzig und Vienna: Verlag 
nter at 
‘ial data Franz Deuticke. 1928. Pp. 178, viii.) 
ic form. ZvuckerMAN, S. Statistischer Atlas sum Welthandel. Teil I: Text und 
tion and Tabellen. Teil II: Graphische Tafeln. (Berlin: Otto Elsner. 1921. 
the first Pp. xvi, 191; 156.) 
ious de- Annuaire de la Pologne. Second edition. (Varsovie, Poland: Ignace 
Weinfeld. 1922. Pp. viii, 140.) 
° Annuaire statistique de la ville de Paris. Année 1919 et principauz rensei- 
rcentage, gnements pour 1920. (Paris: Préfecture de la Seine. 1923.) 
yrtion of A graphic analysis of the census of manufactures. (New York: National 
Industrial Conference Board. 1923. $7.50.) 
ow are Results of a census of the Dominion of New Zealand, April 17th, 1921. 
hout any Part II: Ages. 1923. Pp. 36. Interim returns of industries, etc., life 
with the insurance, orphanhood, dependency, length of residence. 1922. Pp. 21. 
nore, the (Wellington, New Zealand: Census and Statistics Office. ) 
iterpreta- Source book of research data. A list of reliable current sources of statis- 
scales for fics of quantity and price for important commodities. Edition of 1923. 
-deserved (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1923. Pp. xl, 70. $4.) 
d its im- 


Prepared by the New York University Bureau of Business Research, 
ewis H. Haney, director, and C. C. Meyer, investigation associate. 
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Covers the most important commodities, including a few items such as 
telephones and buildings. The list is divided into two parts, one giving 
the list of quantity statistics as regards costs, the other giving sources 
of price statistics. The list shows whether information is recorded by 
pound, ton, bushel, etc., and whether the data relate to a state, a nation, 
the world, or only to some local province. The material is very clearly 
arranged, and ought to be of great assistance to investigators of 
economic conditions in the United States. Not only are reports and 
documents published by the government covered in the compilation, but 
also trade journals and publications of industrial associations. 


Statistical year book of Quebec, 1922. Ninth year. (Quebec, Canada: 
Pp. 395. 1922.) 

Statistics of colleges, universities and professional schools, 1919-20. U.S. 
Bureau of Education, bull. no. 28. (Washington: Bureau of Education. 
1922. Pp. 147.) 

Statistisches Jahrbuch der Stadt Breslau. Herausgegeben vom Statis- 
tischen Amt. 1922. (Breslau: E. Morgenstern. 1922. Pp. 108.) 


Statistisches Jahrbuch der Stadt Essen. 8 Jahrgang, 1920-1921. Heraus- 
gegeben vom Statistischen Amt. (Essen: Druck von W. Girardet. 1922. 
Pp. xiv, 88.) 

Statistisches Jahrbuch der Stadt Kéln. 11 Jahrgang. Im Auftrage des 
Herrn Oberbiirgermeisters hrsg. vom Statischen Amt der Stadt. 
(Kéln: Druck von M. DuMont Schauberg. 1922. Pp. xii, 120.) 


Twenty-second financial and economic annual of Japan, 1922. (Tokyo: 
Dept. of Finance. 1922. Pp. vi, 239.) 

Die Wirtschaftskurve mit Indexzahlen der Frankfurter Zeitung. (Frank- 
furt am M.: Frankfurter Societaéts-Druckerei, Abt. Buchverlag. 1923. 
Pp. 88.) 

Wirtschaftsstatistisches Taschenbuch 1922. (Jena: Fischer. 1922.) 
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PERIODICALS 


The Review is indebted to Robert F. Foerster for abstracts of articles in Italian 
periodicals, and to R. S. Saby for abstracts of articles in Danish, Dutch, and Swedish 
periodicals. 


Economic History (United States) 
(Abstracts by Amelia C. Ford) 


Baryes, J. K. Dr. Cook’s discovery of oil. World’s Work, April, 1923. Pp. 8. 
Describes new methods employed by the stock promoters in the new oil field of 
Smackover, Arkansas, and Dr. Cook’s connection with them. 


Brapseer, W. W. New Jersey paper currency, 1709-1786. Proc. N. J. Hist. Soc., 
Jan., 1923. 


Coz, A. H. A neglected chapter in the history of combinations: the American wool 
manufacture. Quart. Jour. Econ., May, 1923. Pp. 40. Discusses the experience 
of the American Woolen Company (the first and chief combination in the wool- 
manufacturing industry), in various respects; considers this company has demon- 
strated that this form of organization may be attained in the textile industry 
with a fair amount of success, that its history suggests the essentials for ad- 
vantageous operation of this industrial form, and that the bases of success of the 
“combinations” in the woolen business have been exceptional leadership and the 
direction of production largely to standard fabrics. 


Gunn, J. M. The industrial development of Illinois. Transactions of Ill. State 
Hist. Soc. for Year 1921, publication no. 28. 


Haut, G.I. The wilderness trail. Chicago Hist. Soc. Bull., March, 1923. 


Hampton, E. L. The seven-state irrigation treaty. Current Hist., March, 1923. 
Pp. 10. Discusses the plan for controlling the Colorado River in order to reclaim 
arid lands and develop hydro-electric power; gives the text of the compact; in- 
cludes map and pictures. 


Hanrorp, C. H. The orphan railroad and the ram’s horn right of way. Wash. 
Hist. Quart., April, 1923. Pp. 17. Details the persistent opposition of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad officials to Seattle’s attempts, in competition with 
Tacoma and Portland, to secure railroad connection with the producing regions 
of the “Inland Empire.” 


Harrer, R. M. The development of agriculture in Georgia from 1890 to 1920. 
Georgia Hist. Quart., Dec., 1922. Considers agriculture in lower Georgia from 


1890 to 1920, together with a summary for the whole state for the period 1850 
to 1920. 


Hor, A. Year book for 1921-1922 of the Swedish Historical Society of America. 
An account of the early Swedish settlers in Minnesota. 


Lester, J. W. Pioneer stories of the Calumet. Indiana Mag. of Hist., Dec., 1922. 


Lucas, H. S. Beginnings of Dutch immigration to western Michigan, 1846. Mich. 
Hist. Mag., vol. VI, no. 4. Traces the plans and preparations of the band of 


Dutch emigrants under Van Raalte’s leadership, in 1846, for their removal to the 
New World. 


Nixon, H. C. Economie basis of the Populist movement in Iowa. Paper given 
at the sixteenth annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 
at Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, March 29-81, 1923. 


Pauurs, U. B. New light upon the founding of Georgia, derived from the diary 
of the Earl of Egmont. Georgia Hist. Quart., Dec., 1922. .- 
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Puckett, E. P. The attempt of New Orleans to meet the crisie in her trade with 
the West. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Feb., 1923. Pp. 15. To retain the trade of 
the Mississippi valley, New Orleans undertook, in the forties and fifties, th 
following program: to build railroads to the north and west to collect and distribyt, 
commodities, develop better shipping facilities with the eastern seaboard ang 
Europe, to build a railroad across the Isthmus of Panama, and to establish 
manufactures. 


Purnam, G. G. Salem vessels and their voyages. Essex Inst. Hist. 
April, 1923. Pp. 24. An account of the pepper trade between Salem and th 
island of Sumatra after the Revolution. Continued. 


Scorr, J. W. The pioneer farmer. Quart. Jour. of University of North Dakota, 
April, 1923. Pp. 10. A colloquial account of the difficulties of financing and 
developing a wheat farm in North Dakota in the early eighties. 


Suowarter, W.J. America’s amazing railway traffic. National Geog. Mag., April 
1923. Pp. 52. A popular description of railroading with much about the freight 
business. Abundant illustrations. 


Srepuenson, G. M. Year book for 1921-1922 of the Swedish Historical Society. 
An article giving some footnotes to the history of Swedish emigration, 1855-1863, 


Srevens, W. E. Fur trade in Minnesota during the British régime. Minn. Hist, 
Bull., Feb., 1923. Pp. 13. Discusses the fur industry between 1768 and 1815, 
in regard to routes, commodities used by the traders, disposition of the furs, and 
organization of the business. 


Srevenson, J.G. Pioneer life in Boone County. Indiana Mag. Hist., Dec., 1922. 


Taytor, P. S. Spanish seamen in the New World during the colonial peri 
Hispanic Am. Hist. Rey., Nov., 1922. Pp. 31. A sketch of the conditions of life 
among seamen of the colonial period, introduced by an analysis of the legal 
status of Spanish seamen. 


Torcerson, S. Early banking in North Dakota. Quart. Jour. of University of 
North Dakota, April, 1923. Pp. 6. Enumerates the banks established before 
1890 in various cities in the state, with brief comment on their careers and business 
methods. 

Vama, L. Some aspects of Pittsburgh’s industrial contributions to the Civil War. 
Western Pa. Hist. Mag., Jan., 1923. 

“Certificate book.” Register of Ky. State Hist. Soc., Jan., 1923. Volume, known 
as “Kentucky Domesday Book,” is a record of the land claims in early Kentucky. 
The certificates were issued on proof of settlement, and preémption rights took 
the place of deeds. 

Diary of William F. Higbee. Pa. Mag. of Hist., Jan., 1923. Trip to westem 
Pennsylvania in 1816-1817. 

Fur trade. Pubs. of Neb. State Hist. Soc., vol. 20. A collection of newspaper items 


chiefly relating to the fur trade operations and the traffic along the highways 
to Oregon and California. 


Economic History (Foreign) 


Auexinsxy, M. G. Les derniers aspects de la régression sociale en Russie. Cow 
férence donnée au Musée Social le 23 décembre 1922, sous la présidence de M. Posl 
Doumer. Musée Social, March, 1923. 


Apostot, P. Une contribution a Vétude du paradis bolchevique. Jour. des Eco, 
April 15, 1923. Pp. 10. 


Axcietirs, L. A. La vida econdédmica de Asturias. Rev. Nacional de Econ, 
VIII, nim 41. Pp. 35. 
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Brororv, A. C. The world oil situation. Foreign Affairs, March 15, 1923. Pp. 11. 


de of TER cncix, H. L’industrie sidérurgique en France au début de la Révolution. Rev. 
Awe @fcon. Pol, Jan.-Feb., 1923. Pp. 11. 

i and Buitarp, A. The new Russian economic policy. Foreign Affairs, March 15, 1923. 
ablish Pp. 6. 

Coxacuen, H. M. Agrarian reform in Eastern Europe. Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., 
ct Jan.-March, 1923. Pp. 18. 
ad the Datroy, H. Pantaleoni fascist. Econ. Jour. (London), March, 1923. Pp. 4. 

De Smevt. De merchant adventurers in de Nederlanden. Viaamsche Arbedd., 1922. 
Doma, R. A. M. Wirkungen des Weltkrieges auf Argentiniens V olkswirtschaft, 
al insbesondere auf seine Wahrungsverhdltnisse. Weltwirtsch. Archiv, Jan., 1923. 

Epwarps, G. W. The financial status of Germany. VII. Foreign investments in 
=n. Germany. Annalist, March 19, 1923. Pp. 2. The seventh and last of a series 
freight of articles on financial conditions in Germany. 

: Euacuerr, B. Notes sur la Russie. Fait et observation économiques. Rev. 
“ee d’Econ. Pol., Jan.-Feb., 1923. Pp. 28. 


His Fret, A. L’attribution des mines de potasse d’Alsace. Rev. des Etudes Coopéra- 
ne tives, Jan.-March, 1923. Pp. 12. 


rs, and Govpoxorr, P. P. Economic geography of the coal resources of Asiatic Russia. 
Geog. Rev., April, 1923. Pp. 10. 


922. Gwynn, D. France’s economic problems. Contemp. Rev., March, 1923. 


period. MB Josxx, C. S. A catastrophe in the British building guilds. Quart. Jour. Econ., 
of life May, 1923. Pp. 10. 


legal Korwey, K. Studien iiber Britisch-Indien. I. Archiv f. Sozialwis. u. Sozial- 
politik, Feb., 1923. Pp. 48. 


sity of Kurezeza, S. La reconstruction de la Pologne. Scientia, April 1, 1923. Pp. 10. 


Maver, T. Zur Karolingischen Wirtschaftsgeschichte. Zeitschr. f. Volkswirts. u. 
business Sozialpolitik, Heft 3, 1923. 


Riv, E. La situacién financiera de Espaiia. Rev. Nacional de Econ., ano VIII, 
it War. nim. 41. Pp. 6. 


See, H. Les classes owvriéres et la question sociale a4 la veille de la Révolution. 
, known Annales Rév., Sept.-Oct., 1922. 


nts. took Szrxri, J. Geschichte des ungarischen Weinbaus. Ungarische Jahrb., March, 1923. 


Watrz, P. Les artisans et leur vie en Gréce, des temps homériques 4 V’époque 
western classique VII et VI siécles. Les corps de métiers. Rev. Hist., Nov.-Dec., 1922. 


Wuiuams, W. M. J. Un apergu de la situation financiére de la Grande-Bretagne. 
er items Jour. des Econ., April 15, 1923. Pp. 11. 


lighways HE Wrirr, J. Das Uebervélkerungsproblem der Schweiz. Zeitschr. f. Schweiz. Stat. u. 
Volkswirts. Heft 1, 1923. 


Agricultural Economics 
(Abstracts by A. J. Dadisman) 


Bravrreton, M. The development of farm household management instruction in 


Belgium. Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., Jan.-March, 1923. Pp. 12. The methods of 
instruction are described. 


Bexsox, T. A. Codperation in marketing poultry products. Canada Dept. of Agri. 
Bull. 25, New series, 1928. Pp. 15. A review of codperative marketing princi- 
ples and their application to the marketing of poultry. 
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Bsanes, O. T. Agricultural education in Norway. Intern. Rev. Sci. and 
of Agri. Jan.-March, 1923. Pp. 12. A brief statement of the history, organin 
tion, and work of the different types of agricultural schools. 


Borea, D. Codperation in the Argentine Republic. Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ, Jan. 
March, 1923. Pp. 36. A study of the various types of coéperative societies, thi, 
development and tendencies, with a review of existing legislation on coéperation, 
Six tables are presented. 

Gaumnirz, E. W. and Brack, J. D. Organization and management of local liz. 
stock shipping associations in Minnesota. Minn. Sta. Bull. 201. Dec. im 
Pp. 77. Details of organization, operation, and a copy of by-laws are gives 
Twenty-five tables are presented. 


Haas, G. C. Sale prices as a basis for farm land appraisal. Minn. Sta. Tech. Bul, 
9, Nov., 1922. Pp. 31. A technical discussion of variations in local land valug, 
Eleven tables. 


Muutet, E. W. Die schweizerische Landschaft als Grundlage der Fremdenindw 
trien. Zeitschr. f. Schweiz. Stat. u. Volkswirts., Heft 1, 1928. Pp. 28. Bits ¢ 
history leading to the present importance of the little mountainous country. 


Nourse, E. G. Fifty years of farmers’ elevators in Iowa. Towa Sta. Bull. 211, 
March, 1923. Pp. 37. A history of elevator developments in Iowa and probabe 
future developments. Nine figures and eight tables. 


Nusssaum, S. Agricultural technique and farm engineering in Germany. Inten. 
Rev. Sci. and Practice of Agri., Jan.-March, 1923. Pp. 12. The increased use of 
farm machinery in German agriculture is pointed out. 


Price, H. B. Farmers’ codperation in Minnesota, 1917-1922. Minn. Sta. Bull. % 
Jan., 1923. Pp. 78. An analysis of statistics of several kinds of coéperative ass- 
ciations since 1917. Forty-three tables are given. 


Severance, G., and Jounson, E. R. The cost of producing milk and dairy far 
organization in western Washington. Wash. Sta. Bull. 178, Nov., 1922. Pp. & 
A study of costs of producing milk on 172 farms in 1919 and 1920, with suggest 
ions for reducing costs. Fifteen tables and two charts. 


Srrowsrmwce, J. W. Farm and terminal market prices: wheat, corn, and ool 
U. S. Dept. Agri. Bull. 1083, Sept., 1922. Pp. 58. A study of the marketing of 
the 1920-21 wheat, corn, and oat crops. Fifty pages of charts, graphs, and monthly 
and cumulative tables of prices are presented. 


Taytor, H. C. The objective in agricultural cost accounting. Jour. Farm Ec, 
April, 1923. Pp. 14. A discussion of practical problems and how cost accounti 
will aid in solving them. 

Usner, A. P. Soil fertility, soil exhaustion, and their historical significance. Quatt 
Jour. Econ., May, 1923. Pp. 26. A study of the methods and _ possibilities 
maintaining a productive soil. 


Wautace, H.C. A helping hand to American farmers. Current Hist., April, ! 
Pp. 5. Explains what the department of agriculture is doing to help the f 
in investigation, regulation, and extension work. 


Warminc, J. Danish agriculture with special reference to codperation. 
Jour. Econ., May, 1923. Pp. 19. Developments and changes in Danish agri 
and growth of codperation. 


Witarp, R. E. Farm costs and farm organization. N. Dak. Ext. Cir. 58, J 
1923. Pp. 8. A condensed and popular summary of Bull. 165. 


Wu arp, R. E., Merzcrr, H., and TuHorriynson, T. S. Cost of production and 
organization. N. Dak. Sta. Bull. 165, Dec., 1922. Pp. 129. A technical 
from cost records from 128 farms in 1921, with a detailed analysis of the 
business. Seven figures and 86 tables. 
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Practi 1 ,C. R. Some economic aspects of the potato crop. Rev. Rev., April, 1923. 
rganina oy statistical account of the potato business, with tables. 


hare tenancy in Spain. Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., Jan.-March, 1923. Pp. 18. A 
statement of terms of tenancy in different sections. 


Railways and Transportation 
(Abstracts by Julius H. Parmelee) 


Axperson, G. W. The answer to the railroad riddle. New Repub., May 2, 1923. 
Pp. 5. Proposes unified operation of railways by a single federal corporation. 


annes, J. H. Transportation keyed to production. Ry. Rev., June 16, 1923. 
Pp. 3. 

rex, J. H. Shippers’ interest in transportation. Proc. St. Louis Ry. Club, May 
ll, 1923. Pp. 27. By the executive secretary, National Industrial Traffic League. 


paprute, O. E. The farmer and transportation. Nation’s Bus., June 5, 1923. 
Pp. 2. By the president of the American Farm Bureau Federation—the farmer’s 
transportation costs and his interest in the railways. 


ull. 2, ‘anny, E. F. Railroad cars, their origin and development. Ry. Age, June 23, 1923. 
probable Pp. 6. Illustrated historical sketch by the president of the Pullman Company. 


anter, C. F. What we have done to the railroads. Nation’s Bus., July, 1923. 
Pp. 3. 

uynincHaM, W. J. I. C. C. accounting and statistical requirements. Ry. Age, 
June 16, 1923. Pp. 3. Requirements not unreasonable, but results should be more 
Bull. 202, widely used. 


oak, W. N. As the railroad worker sees it. Nation’s Bus., June 5, 1923. Pp. 2. 
By the vice president, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, on coéperation of all 
interests in transportation. 


umons, C. D. Codrdination of railway and motor vehicle service. Aera, May, 
1923. Pp. 8. 


y,C. R. The railroads and distribution. Nation’s Bus., May, 1923. Pp. 3. 


rap, W. W. Rebuilding railroad credits. Nation’s Bus., June 5, 1923. Pp. 2. 
Applies the tests of security offered for financing and of future railway pros- 
pects. 


oorer, B. W. The fantasy of the “living wage.” Nation’s Bus., June, 1923. Pp. 3. 
Experience of the Railroad Labor Board, as related by its chairman, with the 
living wage doctrine. 


oorer, W. E. Plans for railroad consolidations. Am. Rev. Rev., May, 1923. 
Pp.7. Various proposals analyzed, with map. 


vpson, R. M. Simplification—the new fundamental in business. Ry. Rev., June 


9, 1923. Pp. 2. Significance of standardization of parts and methods as applied 
to railways. 


‘eumark, A. J. A true picture of the railroad situation today. Mag. of Wall 


St, June 23, 1923. Pp. 4. Graphic presentation of railway capital, earnings, 
traffic, fuel and wages. 


ints, G. H. The Union Pacific plan of employee representation. Ry. Rev., May 5, 
1923. Pp. 6. 


gy F. S. Notes on economics of railroad engineering. Ry. Rev., June 2, 
Pp. 5. 


yauctain, S.M. The history of locomotive development. Ry. Age, June 23, 1923. 
Pp. 4. By the president of the Baldwin Locomotive Works. Illustrated. 
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Waicut, R. V. A basic weakness of railroad organization. Ry. Age, Tune 16, 
1923. Pp. 4. The employee problem—selecting, training, and inspiring railway 
workers. . 

Delaware and Hudson Company’s centennial. Ry. Rev. April 28, 1923. Pp, 1 
Historical review, with early illustrations. 

Early history of the Delaware and Hudson Company. Ry. Age, April 28, 1923, 
Pp. 6. 

Die Eisenbahnen Finlands 1918. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., May-June, 1928. Pp. 5. 

Die italienischen Staatsbahnen 1915-1917. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., May-June, 1923. 
Pp. 18. 

The railroads plan for a record. Nation’s Bus., May, 1923. Pp. 2. Traffic prospects 
for 1923, and the railway improvement program. 


Railway returns for 1922. Ry. Gaz. (London), April 13, 1923. P. 1. Slight im- 
provement in net income over 1913. 


Shipping 
(Abstracts by Marjorie Sheets) 

Anpreaves, A. Outlook for Greek merchant marine. Nautical Gaz., June 9, 1923, 
Pp. 2. Résumé of war losses and reconstruction of Greek fleet with brief specula- 
tion as to future. 

Cuampertarn, E. T. The Netherlands government and shipping. Commerce Re- 
ports, April 9, 1923. Pp. 3. An account of government regulation of and aid 
to shipping. Details of mail contracts with steamship companies to insure ade- 
quate communication with colonies. 

Sales of the French government merchant marine. Commerce Reports, 
June 18, 1923. Pp. 2. Describes the French plan of liquidation of government- 
owned fleet. Estimates the total loss to the government through its participation 
in merchant shipping. 

Coox, C. W. Port facilities from the standpoint of the steamship line. Pacific 
Marine Rev., June, 1923. Pp. 2. Outline of facilities desired by ship operators. 


Lewis, R. A. Drafting a new shipping policy. Jour. Am. Bankers Assoc., April, 
1923. 


McCattum, J. H. The port of San Francisco. Pacific Marine Rev., March, 1923. 
Pp. 4. History and organization of the port of San Francisco. 


Rierter, W. W. The Argentine merchant marine. Commerce Reports, May 21, 
1923. Pp. 2. Description of the composition and employment of the Argentine 
merchant marine in the coast and river trade. 


Smirn, W. R. Sea apprentices. Fairplay, May 31, 1928. P. 1. Apprenticeship 
training for the sea. Establishment of a school at Cardiff. 

Taytor, P. S. Spanish colonial seamen. Pacific Marine Rev., March-May, 192. 
Pp. 6. ‘Reprinted from Hispano-American Historical. Review. Brief account of 
life and status of seamen at that time. 

Tuéry, E. The economic situation in Poland—ocean and river shipping. L'Eeo. 
Européen, June 1, 1923. Pp. 2. Brief account of Poland’s water borne commerce: 
facilities and traffic. 

India’s shipping problem. Fairplay, May 31, 1928. Pp. 2. India’s recent attempts 
to revive the Indian shipbuilding and shipping industry. 

Opinions on direct ship operation. Nautical Gaz. June 16, 1923. Pp. 2. Voices 
opposition of present operators of government fleet to Mr. Lasker’s plan of direct 
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operation of ships by creation of subsidiary corporations to the Emergency Fleet 


> 16, 
lway Corporation. 
assenger steamship operation. Syren and Shipping, June 27, 1923. A description 
p. 7 of the highly complicated organization necessary for the successful operation of 
passenger ships. 
1923, The Sea Carriage bill. Economist (London), June 2, 1923. 
Seamen's wages in the United Kingdom. Fairplay, April 12, 1923. Pp. 5. New 
5. scale of pay adopted for British seamen. 
1923, MEEThe story of the P. & O. Syren and Shipping, June 27, 1923. An account of one 
of the oldest and most famous British shipping companies. 
- Commerce 
t im- (Abstracts by Harry R. Tosdal) 
ox, H. Trade depression and industrial nationalism. Bankers’ Mag. (London), 
March, 1923. Pp. 14 States that only hope of retaining British industrial 
supremacy, which is threatened by competition of other countries and by desire 
for local development in British possessions, as well as by politicians favoring 
retaliatory tariffs, is to maintain high standards of products; discusses possibili- 
1923. ties of emigration as solution of problem. 
ecula- on Fetuner, F. Die internationale Zahlungsbilanz Rumpfungarns und das Problem 
der Wiedergutmachungen. Ungarische Jahrb., March, 1923. In consequence of 
» Be the provisions of the peace treaty of Trianon, the international trade balance of 
d aid Hungary is becoming increasingly unfavorable, condemning the country to eco- 
\ ode nomic and financial isolation, which is constantly becoming more difficult to remedy. 
icuette, A. La Tchécoslovaquie, état exportateur. Rev. Econ. Intern., vol. III, 
rts, no. 3. Pp. 5. Development of Czechoslovakia, most highly favored by nature, is 
oa restricted by geographical situation, character of economic culture, and now by 
pation state of business conditions. 
<mpy, A. W. International debts and international trade. Jour. Inst. of Bankers, 
Pacific March, 1923. Pp. 3. Suggests that Great Britain, as a creditor country, waive 
rators. interest and require only principal in annual instalments. 
April, sox, M. Le commerce impériale. Monde Econ., March 10, 1923. Pp. 2. Gives 
P arguments for and against imperial preference in British trade. 
1923. cPurrson, J. B. Annual wool review, 1922. 1923. Pp. 264. Extended statis- 
/ tical survey and résumé of events in wool manufacture and trade during 1922. 
ay il arsH, A. R. The contrast between British and French export trade in 1922. 
ay tine Econ. World, March 31, 1923. Pp. 2. Ascribes differences in part to Great 
a Britain’s vast system of unemployment insurance and the working-class proposal 
to abolish private ownership of all enterprise and of most property. 
iceship avreTte, F. Les marchés du sucre. Rev. Etudes Coopératives, Jan.-March, 1923. 
Pp. 15. Shows how equilibrium between beet and cane sugar was destroyed by 
, 1928. the war. 
yunt of rans, E.G. Wheat, flour, and bread prices. Econ. Jour. (London), March, 1923. 
Pp. ll. Brings further evidence to prove statements of previous writer with 
Econ. regard to fluctuations in and relations between wheat, flour, and bread prices. 
oe wuaxt, H. Trade regulation. Am. Bar. Assoc. Jour., April, 1923. Pp. 3. 
Gives recent Federal Trade Commission rulings and court decisions relating to 
tempts unfair competitive practices. 
ackarD, L. B. International rivalry and free trade origins, 1660-78. Quart. Jour. 
Voices Econ, May, 1923. Pp. 24. Historical study of free trade origins in France 
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Payen, E. Le caoutchouc: sa production et ses priz. L’Econ. Frang¢., April 14, 193 
Pp. 2. Discusses nature and results of Stevenson system of pro- 
duction adopted by the British government at recommendation of English 
ciation of Planters. ; 


. Le cuivre: les variations de ses prix. L’Econ. Frang., March 81, 193 
P. 1. Production and price statistics for copper 1913-1922, with special refereng 
to the last three years. 


. Le coton en 1922. L’Econ. Frang., April 28, 1928. Pp. 2. Brief 
statistical study of the 1922 cotton market. 


—————.. Le marché de la soie en 1921 et 1922. L’Econ. Frang., March 8, 19%, 
Pp. 2. Statistical account of silk market in 1921 and 1922. 


Vuamin, V. Rubber production in the Philippines from the standpoint of th 
rubber industry in the United States. Econ. World, March 10, 1923. Pp, 4 
Discusses rubber production in the Philippines and recommends artificial 
tection or lowered production costs to enable industry to survive in face of exist. 
ing competition. 

Woopnovuse, H. America at the mercy of the British rubber monopoly.- Current 
Hist., April, 1923. Pp. 5. Explains how the United States is affected by the 
recent drastic restrictions placed by the British government on the production and 
export of crude rubber; of the American plans to establish independent plante- 
tions. Illustrated. 


American Chamber of Commerce in London and its activities. ‘Bankers Mag, Jan, 
1923. P. 1. Collects and distributes valuable trade information to both British 
and Americans and in every way tries to stimulate commercial relations between 
the two countries. 


Der Fremdhandel in China nach dem Opiumkriege. Weltwirtsch. Archiv, Jan., 1923. 
Pp. 10. Interesting historical analysis of China trade immediately after Angle 
Chinese opium war of 1842. 


Public Utilities 
(Abstracts by Charles S. Morgan) 


AyieswortH, M. H. Superpower as a national policy. Nat. Elec. Light Assoc. 
Bull., June, 1923. Pp. 4. Superpower, long justified on technical grounds, 
awaits certain economic and legal developments before entering upon the pe 
of its fullest development. 


Coz, R. S. Europe's changed attitude toward government telephones. Bell T 
phone Quart., April, 1923. Pp. 10. Evidences of tendencies to look to priv 
ownership and operation in England, France, Italy and other European coun 


Coox, W. W. Railway valuation in condemnation proceedings. Mich. Law Rev 
June, 1923. Pp. 2. Comparison of English and American practice, on the 
of the recent Canadian valuation. 


Guernsey, N. T. Some matters relating to depreciation. Bell Telephone 
April, 1923. Pp. 8. Discussion of basic principles, in their application to 
utilities. 

Haut, E. K. Public utilities as “allies of industry.” Bell Telephone Quart, 
1923. Pp. 15. Need for a margin of safety to maintain utility credit and 
necessary growth of service. 


Hanpy, W. W. Trend of electrical construction costs. Elec. World, April 
1923. Pp. 6. A valuable presentation, by means of cost-index numbers 
charts, of price fluctuations in this field in last twelve years. 
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Haste, C. R. Am wnsownd valuation theory. Aera, May, 1923. Pp. 4. Criticism 
of article by S. D. Southworth in March Review, particularly the treatment of 
“investment” and argument that appreciation should be treated as income. 


Haven, C. B. Grading utilities on service rules. Elec. World, April 7, 1923. Pp. 2. 
Description of Wisconsin Railroad Commission’s practice of rating utilities on 
service performance. 


Horcuxiss, H. G., Jn. Highway transportation correlated to highway financing. 
Aera, May, 1923. Pp. 11. Valuable data as to cost of highway construction 
and maintenance and sources from which met. Need for a proper correlation of 
motor vehicles and rail lines. 


Ixsvit, M. Public interest. Nat. Elec. Light Assoc. Bull., June, 1923. Pp. 5. The 
problem of creating a public understanding of the problems of public utilities. 


the 
A 3 ackson, C.D. Renewal and retirement reserve. Elec. World, June 9, 1923. Pp. 2. 
al pro- Depreciation reserves, while necessary, should be simple and adapted to the 


conditions of particular utility companies and classes of property. 


sey, G. R. Public thought on gas securities. Gas Age-Record, June 2, 1923. 
Pp. 3. Tendencies making for undue depression of gas securities. 


sercer, E. H. A study of traffic ratios. Aera, May, 1923. Pp. 3. A number 
of interesting correlations, for 1920 and 1921, of traffic handled and service 
rendered, with size and character of company. 


tanp, C. H. Valuation and rates. Jour. Am. Water Works Assoc., May, 1923. 
Pp. 11. Application of general principles of valuation and rate making to water 
supply business. 


atrsre, W. H. The theory and practice of public utility valuation. Aera, May, 
June, 1923. Pp. 16,8. Further instalments in series of comprehensive articles. 


atnews, J. H. Grading utilities on service. Elec. World, May 15, 1923. Pp. 3. 
Detailed discussion of how grading of service is accomplished in Illinois. Com- 
panies spurred to give better service. 


outer, C. K. Chicagu’s vicissitudes under state regulation of street railways. 
Nat. Munic. Rev., April, 1923. Pp. 7. Examination of recent developments, 
particularly the commission’s valuation of the properties. 


‘urine, H.G. D. Grand Rapids’ electric railway franchise. Am. City, May, 1923. 
Pp. 3. Analysis of this new service-at-cost franchise; also criticism by Dr. D. F. 
Wilcox on ground of its affording insufficient protection of the public interest. 


mE, G. H. A “yardstick” for grading public utilities. Elec. World, March 31, 
1923. P. 1. Brief description of a formula for determining commercial value of 
a utility. 


evers, E.G. Scope of the natural gas industry. Gas Age-Record, April 28, 1923. 
Pp.5. A valuable brief description of the problems peculiar to the production and 
distribution of natural gas, and summary of production statistics and average 
prices for a number of years. 


Iurson, J. Obligation to extend gas mains. Gas Age-Record, June 9, 1923. Pp. 3. 
Brief summary of decisions and statement of rules developed to date. 


. Recent decisions in rate cases. Gas Age-Record, April 21, 1923. Pp. 2. 


Particular attention given to recent cases involving right of state to set aside 
burdensome franchise rates. 


ALLines, L. W. 8. Murray wields needle on Governor Smith’ water power bubble. 
Nat. Elec. Light Assoc. Bull. May, 1923. Pp. 3. Too much should not be ex- 
pected of water power. The proposed superpower system (Boston to Washington) 
“ls at best an auxiliary power to supplement the steam plant.” 
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Tenney, G.C. More than a million horsepower. Jour. of Elec. & Western Industry, 
April, 1923. Pp. 9. Graphic picture of growth and present magnitude of 
Southern California Edison Company. 


Wucox, D. F. The reason for municipal ownership. Pacific Municipalities, 
1923. Pp. 6. Incompatibility of public and private interests held to be » 
insurmountable obstacle. Ki 
Better methods for taxing public utilities. Elec. Ry. Jour. April 7, 1923. Pp, 2 
Digest of recent report of committee on taxation of public utilities of Nationa 
Tax Association. Li 
Certainty and confusion in public utility rates. New Repub., June 6, 1923, P, 1, ( 
Emphasis on cost of reproduction as the controlling factor in public utility valu. Le 
tion, recently affirmed by Supreme Court in the Southwestern Bell Telephone case, 
must ultimately give way to the more rational prudent investment theory. 
Character of metropolitan service. Elec. World, May 26, 1928. Pp. 8. Magnitude P 
and complexity of central electric station industry in New York City and vicinity. j 
Data on output, 1919-1922. Elec. World, Apr. 7, 1923. Pp. 8. Detailed data m Mt 
output and consumption, 1922, by companies and geographical sections. I 
Discussion of the proposition to deprive cities of their control over street railway i 
franchises. Pacific Municipalities, March, April, 1923. Pp. 4, 3. Pro’s and cons Pr 
of a proposal to give state commission in California control of local street railway } 
franchises. ‘ 
Going value as an element in the valuation of public utility properties. Harv ( 
Bus. Rev., April, 1923. Pp. 7. Going value, a measurable cost of devel Pr 
of a public utility, may be compensated for through current amortization, I 
ferred amortization, or through capitalization, the choice of method dependi : 
upon local conditions and considerations of public policy. os 
Interconnection a national problem. Elec. World, March 381, 1923. Pp. 2. In 2 
connection in the electrical field “offers many systems the greatest possible 
of affecting economies in investment and operating costs.” . 
Manufactured gas statistics in 1921. Gas Age-Record, June 2, 1923. P. 1. Bri 
summary of Bureau of Census figures. - 
Ohio enacts a regulaiory law. Aera, June, 1923. Pp. 6. Text of one of a num st 
of recent state laws placing motor vehicle common carriers under public uti 
laws. 
Symposium on public relations. Elec. World, June 9, 1923. Pp. 3. Abstracts 
views of five state commissioners and five utility men on the essentials of Wei 
public relations. A 
Why the unlimited pass was withdrawn in Youngstown. Elec. Ry. Jour., June 
1923. P.1. Increase in traffic did not offset loss in average fare. 
Far 
P 
Accounting 
(Abstracts by Martin J. Shugrue) r 
Bapcer, R. E. Interpreting financial statements. Administration, May, Gon 
Pp. 10. Analyzes the balance sheet from the investment standpoint. Su 19 
normal ratios of various items discussed and presented in a table. | 
Kin 
Beckman, T. N. Sources and treatment of surplus. Jour. Account, May, 
Pp. 7. Analysis of surplus on a balance sheet. Law: 
Brown, C. F. Labor classification and payroll analysis, Bull. Taylor Soc., A Py 
1923. Pp. 8. Discussion of such matters as the proper meaning of Pp rc 


and non-productive labor. 


1! 
Fi 
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ustry -Faaser, E. To obtain sinking-fund payments from compound interest tables. Jour. 
de af Account., May, 1923. Pp. 14. Very readable explanation of compound interest 


problems and formulas. 


Howarp, T. W. How to get reliable cost estimates. Factory, April, 1923. Pp. 3. 
Bringing estimates and actual costs closer together. 


Kuprataick, W. State supervision of municipal accounts. Nat. Munic. Rev., May, 


1923. Pp. 7. Means of preventing defalcations and other irregularities. What 
has been done to date to remedy the evils. 


Lazarus, A. Standard costs. Jour. Account., April, 1923. Pp. 5. Standard 
costs are nothing revolutionary or startlingly new. 

Lewis, W. B. The wages paid to machinery. Indus. Manag., April, 1923. Pp. 3. 
An element of manufacturing cost too often overlooked. 

Meave, N. G. Shop office accounting. Indus. Manag., April, 1923. Pp. 4. How 
three large corporations keep track of materials and stock. Illustrated with 
forms, 

Murray, D. The medieval law and practice in regard to accounts. Jour. Comp. 
Legis. and Intern. Law, Feb., 1923. Pp. 9. - Article of historic interest, accom- 
panied with numerous valuable footnotes and references to original sources. 

Perovset, M. E. Mechanical difficulties in consolidating accounts. Jour. Account., 
June, 1923. Pp. 17. Description of difficulties and presentation of practical 
ways of preparing consolidated statements for a parent company and subsidiaries. 
Concretely illustrated. 

Pixxerton, P. W. The surplus of corporations. Administration, April, 1923. 
Pp. 6. How the surplus should be shown on the balance sheet for purpose of 
giving the stockholders adequate information. 

Prytz, C. V. Skovens Vdrdier. Nat. 6k Tids., no. 1, 1923. Pp. 6. Treats of 
economic principles involved in evaluating forests and gives formulas. 

Secrist, H. Commercial rent as an expense and its relation to profits. Am. Econ. 
Rev., Supp., March, 1923. Pp. 30. 

Suntey, W. T. Minority interests in inter-company profits. Jour. Account., May, 


1923. Pp. 6. Some complications that arise in the preparation of consolidated 
statements. 


Tuaver, O. B. Receipt of certificates of capital stock as taxable income. Jour. 
Account., June, 1923. Pp. 8. Discussion of its legal aspects and court rulings. 


Wei, L. D. H. Do principles of large-scale production apply to merchandising? 
Am. Econ. Rev., Supp., March, 1923. Pp. 13. 


Business Management 


~~ D. T. A practical operating organization. Administration, April, 1923. 
p- 11. 


Fanquar, H. H. Measuring the performance of the production department. 
Harvard Bus. Rev., April, 1923. Pp. 10. 


lay, 

Pp Modern practice in stores management—1. Indus. Manag., May, 

May, Kixessury, F. A, Grading the office job. Administration, April, 1923. Pp. 10. 
ee, R. H. The management movement. Bull. Taylor Soc., April, 1923. 

, p. 7. 

Soc. Apt 

prod McCanw, H. K. The planning and preparation of an advertising campaign. 


Harvard Bus. Rev., April, 1923. Pp. 5. 
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Nevstapt, R. Centralized administration in business. Administration, May, 1923, } 
Ross-Ross, D. Setting piece rates by formula, chart and slide rule. Indus. Manag, 
May, 1923. Pp. 5. 
Tospar, H. R. The field organization of the sales department. Harvard Bus. Rev, F 
April, 1923. Pp. 7. 
Wess, H. B. A survey of delivery operations. V—Establishing monthly production k 
standards. Administration, May, 1923. 
J 
Labor and Labor Organization 
(Abstracts by David A. McCabe) J 
Anorews, J. B. Progress of American labor legislation. ‘Am. Labor Legis. Rev, 
J 
June, 1923. Pp. 4. 
Baver, S. La reconstruction de la protection ouvriére internationale depuis la pair 
de Versailles (fin). Questions Practiques, Jan.-Feb., 1923. Pp. 11. Second in- K 
stalment. Carries the story down to October, 1921. The author is general secre- 
tary of the International Association for Labor Legislation. 
L 
Biakennorn, H. Free speech in Logan? Survey, April 15, 1928. Pp. 2. Develop. 
ments in an unorganized mining district in West Virginia. M 
Burier, F. C. The Cleveland garment plan. Indus. Manag., May, 1923. Pp. 5. | 
Account of workings of “the plan that brought peace to a highly seasonal in- 
dustry.” M 
Carn, J.M. West Virginia: a mine-field melodrama. Nation, June 27, 1923. Pp.3. ) 
Cuase,S. The miners present a plan. New Repub., June 20, 1923. Pp. 3. Review p 
of statement presented to the United States Coal Commission by the anthracite y 
representatives of the United Mine Workers. 1 
Crarx, J. B. M. The private employment agency. Am. Fed., April, 1923. Pp. 3 Pr 
Operations in California. , 
DeVooys, I. P. Labour legislation and economic possibilities. Intern. Lab. Rev, Py 
Feb.-March, 1923. Pp. 7. ] 
Drury, H. B. Labour shifts in continuous industries in the United States. Inter. I 
Lab.:Rev., Feb.-March, 1923. Pp. 21. R 
A 
Du Bors, W. E. B. The hosts of black labor. Nation, May 9, 1923. Pp. 9. Changes l 
that will be produced by coming north of negro labor. n 
Feis, H. Kansas clings to its court. Survey, May 15, 1923. Pp. 2. ? 
Fircn, J. A. A confession of helplessness—the twelve-hour day and the Iron and Ru 
Steel Institute. Survey, June 15, 1923. Pp. 2. N 
Ganssy, M. Trade agreements in the New York garment trades. Mo. Labor Rev, Ro 
June, 1923. Pp. 13. Ros 
Gopman, E. The coming lack of workers. Nation, May 23, 1923. Pp. 2. Argues Ror 
for a permanent policy of relating admission of immigrants to an unemployment P 
index. 
Hansson, S. The trade union movement in Sweden. Intern. Lab. Rev. Apt a0 
1923. Pp. 26. % 
Harnaway, H. K. Premium and bonus plans. Bull. Taylor Soc. April, 1923. Sea 
Pp. 6. 
Herne, F. E. Awakening interest in old age protection. Am. Lab. Legis. Rer, te 
June, 1923. Pp. 6. Sor 
Hort, H. An open shop shuts down. New Repub., June 27, 1923. Pp. 3. Account : 


of strike for unionization in the Buffalo men’s clothing industry. 
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923. ‘Horpxrxson, A. The Labour party and its policy. Nineteenth Century and After, 
March, 1923. Pp. 8. Highly unfavorable criticism of its policies and personnel 
lanag, by a political opponent. 
Howe, A. F. Organized labor favorable to city manager plan. Nat. Munic. Rev., 
April, 1923. Pp. 3. 


Hywsten, J. Unemployment in Norway. Intern. Lab. Rev., Feb.-Mar., 1923. Pp. 9. 
Writer is inspector of employment exchanges and unemployment insurance. 


James, G. Paying for workmen’s misfortunes. No. Am. Rev., May, 1923. Pp. 9. 
An argument for unemployment insurance from analogy of compensation for 
industrial accidents. 


Jones, R. T. The wet drive and the A. F. of L. New Repub., June 6, 1923. Pp. 2. 


- Rev, Josyx, C. S. A catastrophe in the British building guilds. Quart. Jour. Econ., 
May, 1923. Addendum to article by same author in November, 1922, number of 
la paiz the same journal. 


Krause, L. The development of collective contracts in Germany. Am. Fed., May, 
| secre: 1923. Pp. 2. 


Lozentnat, D. E. ‘Labor and the courts. New Repub., May 16, 1923. Pp. 3. 


evel 

“ms McLacan, D. C. Industrial responsibility for unemployment. Fortn. Rev., May, 
1923. Pp. 12. Presents a program for organizing industry to cope with the 

problem. 

mal in- 


Mrrtteman, E. B. Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen. Jour. Pol. Econ., 
3 June, 1923. Pp. 30. Critical history of the organization of operators and work- 
Pp men in the lumber industry of the Northwest. 


thracite Parkinson, T. I. Minimum wage and the Constitution. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., 

- June, 1923. Pp. 6. Finds the majority opinion of the Supreme Court in the 
District of Columbia minimum wage law case unconvincing. 

Pp. & Picarp, R. Le marché du travail. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., March-April, 1923. Pp. 10. 
Summary of developments during year 1922. 

m Bet, Paice, G. M. Administration of labor laws and factory inspection in certain 
European countries. Mo. Labor Rev., June, 1923. Pp. 19. Based on visits to 

Intern. England, France, Switzerland, Germany, and Austria in 1922. 


Ravsnensusu, S.H. The smoldering problem of anthracite. Survey Graphic, June, 
Changes 1923. Pp. 4. Presents a long list of questions for the United States Coal Com- 
mission to answer; scores the Commission for having held no public hearings to 

educate the public to appraise the Commission’s report when it appears. 


‘ron and Rwcrt, J. W. The appraisal of labor “efficiency.” WHarvard Bus. Rev., April, 1923. 
Methods of measurement and possibilities of control. 


jor Rev, Rocrrs, J. R. A growp bonus plan that reduces costs. Factory, May, 1923. Pp. 3. 
Ross, E. A. Mezico’s labor movement. New Repub., April 25, 1923. Pp. 2. 


' ' Rowntree, R. S. The labour movement. Contemp. Rev., April, 1923. Pp. 10. 
ploymes Points way to improvement. 


, April, Savne, F. B. The minimum wage decision—how the Supreme Court becomes 
virtually a House of Lords. Survey Graphic, May, 1923. Pp. 3. 


ril, 1928 Stacer, H. R. and others. The minimum wage—what next? Survey, May 15, 1923. 


Pp. 12. “Seven governors and a score of citizens discuss the decision and the way 
ris. Revs to further progress.” 


Sovtz,G. What the worker doesn’t get. New Repub., May 30, 1923. Pp. 3. Sum- 


Account mary of an article by the same author in the Supplement to the March American 
Economic Review. 
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Sruirr. Die Erwerblosenfiirsorge. Jahrb. f. Nationalék. u. Stat., Feb. 197 
Pp. 36. General survey of the situation with emphasis on inadequacy of Germa 
unemployment insurance. 


Taytor, P. S. Organization and policies of the Sailor’s Union of the Pacific. Mo, 
Labor Rev., April, 1923. Pp. 10. 


Tiuven, L. P. New England textile strike. Mo. Labor Rev., May, 1928. Pp. 4 
Turner, V. B. Industrial unrest in England. Mo. Labor Rev., June, 1923. Pp, 14 


Waker, C. R. The twelve-hour shift. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., June, 1923, Pp. 
11. Based on personal observation as a workman in the steel industry. 


Warner, A. Porto Rico’s workers awake. Nation, April 11, 1923. Pp. 3, 


Wess, S. The British labour movement and the industrial depression. Intern. Lab, 
Rev., Feb.-March, 1923. Pp, 21. Effects of the depression of membership, funds, 
type of organization, relations with employers’ associations, and political activi. 
ties. 


Wuuums, W. A theory of industrial conduct and leadership. Harvard Bus. Rev, 
April, 1923. Pp. 13. Problem of releasing the worker’s potential energy and 
giving him a satisfactory place in the industrial order. 


Wrrre, E. E. Treble compensation for injured children. Am. Labor Legis. Rev, 
June, 1923. Pp. 7. 


Decision of the Railroad Labor Board—collective bargaining. Mo. Labor Rev, 
June, 1923. Pp. 5. Concerns right of a brotherhood to continue to represent 
foremen and assistant foremen after they had formed a committee to handle their 
own interests and had made an agreement with the railroad. 


International comparison of real wages. Protectionist, May, 1923. Pp. 6. 
The Labour party. Quart. Rev., April, 1932. Pp. 18. An analysis—unfavorable. 


The Ministry of Labour of Great Britain. Jour. Comp. Legis. and Intern. Lav, 
Feb., 1923. Pp. 21. First of two instalments on constitution and organization of 
the department. 


Powers of the United States Railroad Labor Board (Pennsylvania Railroad case). 
Mo. Labor Rev., April, 1923. Pp. 4. 


Public utility building gilds in Germany. Intern. Lab. Rev., Feb.-March, 1923. Pp. 
ll. 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 
(Abstracts by William O. Weyforth) 


Accrr, E. E. Money schemes and economic threat. Jour. Am. Bankers Assoc, 
April, 1923. Considers the effect of monetary inflation upon capital accumulation 
Shows how individual and corporate saving and saving through insurance are 
adversely affected by inflation. 


Anperson, B. M. Underlying factors in the business situation. Chase Econ. Bull, 
March 27, 1923. Surveys the most important factors affecting the present busi- 
ness situation, points out the weak spots, such as disordered conditions of Europe 
and the depression of American agriculture, and urges a policy of caution and 
conservatism on the part of business men. Businesses should follow now th 
wise policy pursued during the war of accumulating surpluses. 


Austin, O. P. The world’s paper currency, 1914 to 1928. Econ. World, April 14 
1923. Reprinted from Monthly Letter of the National City Bank of New York, 
April, 1928. Reviews the paper currency expansion of the world and varios 
steps towards the restoration of the gold standard. 
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- Baroy, E. Les banques d'affaires en France depuis 1900. Jahrb. f. Nationalék. u. 


Stat., Feb., 1923. Distinguishes “Geschiiftsbanken” (les banques d’affaires) from 
“Depositenbanken.” Activities of the former have been enlarged since the war 
both at home and abroad. They have been active in forwarding arrangements 
between industries and in effecting combinations. 


Berkman, L. J. El clearing house en Inglaterra—su comparacién con el de 
nuestro pais. Rev. de Econ. Argentina, Dec., 1922. 


Cavsove, P. Papier de commerce, papier de crédit. Jour. des Econ., April 1, 
1923. Commercial paper includes bills and notes created as a result of commercial 
operations, the sale of goods. Credit paper includes instruments resulting from a 
loan of capital. The latter, if employed to excess, leads to inflation. 


Cuanpter, H. A. E. Our current monetary policy. Commerce Mo., April, 1923. 
Distinguishes cyclical changes in prices from long-time trends. Points out the 
evils of the latter. Urges necessity of a monetary policy in the United States 
that will meet the danger of depreciation in the value of money. 


Cutepyer, B. S. L’évolution du régime bancaire en Belgique. Rev. de l’Inst. de 
Soc., Jan., 1923. Describes savings banks up to 1848. Considers the relations 
between “La Société Générale,” the state, and public opinion. 


Covstx, J. La vulgarisation du chéque. L’Econ. Frang., March 17, 1923. Popu- 
larizing of check in France will be brought about not by modification of laws 
relating to it but by skilful propaganda by those interested in its use and by the 
state and the banks. 


Evans, S. The future of gold. Econ. World, May 5, 1923. Reprinted from 
The Star (Johannesburg, So. Africa), March 14. Writer believes that general 
tendency in the world at present is in favor of a return to the gold standard. 


Guasins, J. R. Currency problems. Edinburgh Rev., July, 1922. 


Hastines, H. B. The circuit velocity of money. Am. Econ. Rev., June, 1923. 
Pp. 15. 

Henverson, G. C. The Agricultural Credits act of 1923. Quart. Jour. Econ., May, 
1923. An excellent brief summary of the provisions of this act. Writer believes 
that fear that the act will promote unhealthy inflation in agricultural districts 
is probably unwarranted. 


Keynes, J. M. Professor Jevons on the Indian exchange. Econ. Jour. (London), 
March, 1923. Professor Jevons urges desirability of stabilizing Indian exchange 
at ls. 4d. Mr. Keynes thinks that stabilization of internal prices of India is 
more important and may be incompatible with stabilization of exchange. 


Liss, A. Partie économique sur la “stabilisation monétaire” chiméres et réalités. 
L’Econ. Frang., April 21, 1923. Opposes devaluation as a method of monetary 
stabilization. English policy in balancing budget and imposing heavy taxation 
offers lesson to France. Smaller wealth of latter country makes problem more 
difficult. 


Martin, P. F. The South American exchange position. Finan. Rev. Rev., March, 
1923. Considers effects of fluctuations in exchange rates of Argentina, Brazil, 
and Chile upon foreign holders of securities of those countries. Investments in 


those countries offer prospect of substantial profit when exchange recovers to a 
normal level. 


McGume, O. R. The cattle loan banks. Jour. Am. Bankers Assoc., April, 19238. 
Explains the need for cattle loan banks and states the provisions of the act of 


Congress of March 4, 1923, authorizing the organization of national agricultural 
credit corporations. 


Mears, E.G. The unique position in Greek trade of emigrant remittances. Quart. 
Jour. Econ., May, 1923. Savings sent to home country by Greek emigrants in 
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United States are larger than Greece’s pre-war direct imports from America, 
or its habitual adverse balance of trade. 


Mircuett, W. F. The attack upon the theory of the liquidity of bank earning 


assets. Jour. Pol. Econ., April, 1923. Summarizes orthodox theory that short- 
time commercial loans are proper investments for commercial banks. Contrasts 
the cry with actual practice of American banks in making investment loans. 


Does the liquidity of an asset depend on the settlement of an obligation at 
maturity or upon the shiftability of an obligation? 


Monnet, N. Le “federal reserve” des Etats-Unis. Jour. des Econ., March 15, 1923. 
A résumé of paper by H. Parker Willis in Political Science Quarterly. Federal 
reserve system has become a system of emergency banking. 


Montrort, B. The credit situation. Bankers Mag., Feb., 1923. Describes the 
that credit plays in the business cycle. Considers the present (February, 1923) 
situation as regards the supply of and demand for credit. During the preceding 
year there was a marked increase in the demand for credit, but more than an 
ample supply to satisfy this demand. 

Patron, T. B. The new bank tar law. Jour. Am. Bankers Assoc., April, 1923. 
New law permits a state to impose one of three forms of taxation upon national 
banks or their shareholders: (1) taxation of shares; (2) inclusion of income 
derived from shares in the taxable income of the owner; (8) taxation of the 
income of national banks 


Pererson, L. The labor bank movement. Bankers Mag., March, 1923. Describes 
the progress in the organization of banks by labor unions. 


Preston, H. H. Deposit guaranty in Washington. Jour. Am. Bankers Assoc., 
April, 1923. System of voluntary deposit guaranty in state of Washington broke 
down as a result of the failure of the largest bank in the system on July 1, 1921. 
Effort to pass a compulsory law at the last session of the legislature received 
little support. 


Ruerr, M. J. Le change, phénoméne naturel. Jour. Soc. de Stat. de Paris, March, 
1923. Develops a theory of the exchanges with statistical verification. 


Snyper, C. The stabilization of gold: a plan. Am. Econ. Rev., June, 1928. Pp. 10. 


Van Gun, A. Das Geld als Quelle von Missverstdindnissen im internationalen 
Giiteraustausch. Weltwirtsch. Archiv, Jan., 1923. A complete buying transaction 
consists in the exchange of goods against goods. Inability to see through the 
veil of money is the explanation why free trade has received so little support 
from German economists 


Vuamin, V. Rehabilitating the currency system of the Philippines. Econ. World, 
March 24, 1923. A survey of the history of the gold exchange standard in the 
Philippines. Writer suggests the advisability of the adoption of American cur- 
rency. 

Wanrsurc, P. M. The federal reserve banks and the open market for acceptances. 
Harvard Bus. Rev., April, 1923. If federal reserve system is to exercise properly 
its function of guide and stabilizer of the interest-rate policy of the country, 
the development of a country-wide open discount market based upon prime 
bankers’ acceptances is essential. 

Wirrex, H. Bankwesen und Bankkommission. Zeit. f. Volkswirts. u. Sozialpolitik, 
Heft 3, 1923. Gives survey of banking development. Explains factors leading 
to passage of Austrian Bank Commission law of October 7, 1921. Describes 
organization, power, and activities of the Commission. 


Wurtz, H. Social importance of branch banking. Bankers Mag. April, 1923. 
Shows how the capital and surplus requirements of some states, e.g., California, 
display favoritism to branch banking systems. Points out the competitive ad- 
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vantages of branch banking as compared with independent banking and the 
dangers of monopolization of credit through growth of the former. 


Yves-Guyor. L’or, appréciation et dépréciation (a suivre). Jour. Soc. et Stat. de 
Paris, April, 1923. 


. Lor, sa situation actuelle et prévision. Jour. des Econ., April 15, 1923. 
The stock of gold has never been as great as at present. The production of gold 
will probably increase for at least a time. 


YG. Le rapport du gouverneur de la Banque de France. Jour. des Econ., Feb. 
15, 1923. Reviews report of governor of Bank of France for 1922. 


Zacuts, O. Die juristische wnd die dkonomische Kategorie des Geldes. Eine 
methodologische Untersuchung. Zeit. f. Volkswirts. u. Sozialpolitik, 3 Heft, 1923. 
It is not enough that a theory of standard money be formulated. The theory of 
credit must also appear as a part of the theory of the creation of money. The 
theory of credit forms the bridge from the theory of money to the theory of 
capital and interest. 


Banking for service; credit unions. Social Service Bull. Feb., 1923. Pp. 4. 
Issued by the Methodist Federation for Social Service. 


La circulation monétaire en France et aux colonies en 1922. L’Econ. Frang., March 
10, 1923. Contains statistics of coinage in 1922 for France and its colonies. 


The inflow of gold and its effects on the banking and credit situation in the United 
States. Econ. World, April 14, 1923. Reprinted from Federal Reserve Bulletin, 
April, 1923. During last quarter of 1920 and during 1921 imports of gold were 
used to liquidate a corresponding amount of member bank indebtedness at the 


federal reserve banks. During 1922, however, gold imports were used largely as 
basis for extension of new credit. 


National banks may not operate branches in Missouri. Banking Law Jour., March, 
1923. Supreme Court of Missouri decides that neither by express terms of 
National Bank act nor by reasonable implication are national banks authorized to 
establish branches. In Missouri the attempt to establish a branch bank is also 
in violation of an express statute of the state. 


Société d'Economie Politique. Réunion du 5 Avril 1923. Jour. des Econ., April 15, 

1923. Pp. 20. The raising of the interest rate on French Treasury loans in 
February, 1923, had a double purpose: to warn those who were counting upon 
farther inflation that they were backing the wrong horse; to bring available 
capital more regularly to the Treasury. 


Public Finance 
(Abstracts by Charles P. Huse) 
Barker, J. E. The money mirage and a levy on capital. Fortn. Rev., Dec., 1922. 


Barrio, A. and Brocnu, I. Emprunt 1923 du erédit national. Jour. des Econ., 


March 15, 1923. Pp. 6. Calculates the value of the lottery provisions in the new 
loan. 


Crosaucn, C. J. International comity in taxation. Jour. Pol. Econ., April, 1923. 


Pp. 14. Reviews the practice of double taxation and the efforts made to pre- 
vent it. 


Dus, L. Die Wandlungen im Wesen der Steuergerechtigkeit. Zeitschr. f. Volks- 
wirtsch. u. Sozialpolitik, 3 Heft, 1923. Pp. 41. Traces the development of the 
political structure, the tax system and the ideal of justice in taxation from the 
latter middle ages to the present. 


Hum, W. P., Jn. The cost of city governments. Budget (N. Y.), April 2, 1923. 
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Kersey, C. H. and Hrrr, R. The question of tax-free government securities, 
Administration, April, 1923. Pp. 8. Gives briefly the case for and against 
exemption. 

Lacrrauist, W. E. Tax-exempt securities. Bull. National Tax Assoc., April, 1923, 
Pp. 7. Public utilities find the market for their issues restricted as a result of the 
expanding volume of tax exempt securities. 


Lavinecton, F. The Indian fiscal commission. Econ. Jour. (London), March, 1923. 
Pp. 9. The commission bases its demand for protection on the young industries 
argument. 

Liesse, A. Finances publiques allemandes: les faiblesses d’un monstrueux budget. 
L’Econ. Franc., April 14, 1923. Pp. 3. The depreciation of the mark and the 
policy of resistance to the reparations make it difficult to secure an equilibrium. 


————. Sur le budget de 1923. L’Econ. Frang., March 24, 1923. Pp. 8. Tells 
of the hard struggle to achieve an equilibrium in the budget. 


Nevetxovircu, M. M. Etudes économiques et financiéres sur Vétat. Rev. de 
Science et de Légis. Finan., Jan.-March, 1923. Pp. 37. From a review of the 
opinions of many writers from the cameralists to those of the present, the author 
concludes that the state is a useful factor in production and that taxation is 
justified as a payment for the service it renders the community. 


Ovauw, W. Les finances locales en Alsace et en Lorraine. Rev. d’Econ. Pol. 
Jan.-Feb., 1923. Pp. 28. The greater amount of autonomy permitted by the 


German government, and the heavy expenses due to the war and the transfer 
account for a heavier tax burden than is found in the rest of France. 


Parkinson, T. I. Tariff act and delegations of legislative power. Am. Bar Assoc. 
Jour., March, 1923. Pp. 2. Believes in this act Congress has stretched to the 
limit its power of delegation to the executive. 

Ricutor, C. E. Commentary upon the comparative bonded debt of 36 cities as of 
January 1, 1923. Nat. Munic. Rev., May, 1923. Pp. 5. Points out, for example, 
that part of Baltimore’s debt is for productive purposes, and that a large part of 
the metropolitan district debt falls on Boston. 

Ryan, W.C. Dr. Pritchett and the cost of education. Jour. Nat. Education Assoc. 
May, 1923. Pp. 2. Estimating the expenditure for educating at slightly over 
$1,000,000,000 and national income at $70,000,000,000 the author cannot accept 
the conclusion that the cost of education has become overwhelmingly burdensome. 

Sevicman, E. R. A. La deuda aliada. Rev. de Econ. Argentina, Jan.-Feb., 1923. 
Pp. 13. Discusses ethical, economic and financial questions involved in the allied 
debt. 

. Les dettes alliés: critique des opinions du Secrétaire Hoover. Rev. 
Sci. et Légis. Finan., Jan.-March, 1923. Pp. 15. The payment of the debt should 
be postponed both in our own interest and in the interest of Europe. 

The effects of taxation. Pol. Sci. Quart., March, 1923. Pp. 23. Gives 
many examples to illustrate the incidence and also indirect results, often un- 
intended, of various taxes 

Unpverwoop, O. W. The tariff as a factor in American trade. Foreign Affairs, 
March 15, 1923. Pp. 1l. The present high tariff will check American exports and 
so disrupt our economic organization. 

Wetuorr, M. E. L’emprunt forcé allemand. Rev. Sci. et Légis. Finan, Jan- 
March, 1923. Pp. 24. So far the receipts from the forced loan have been very 
small. 

Youne, A. A. The United States and reparations. Foreign Affairs, March 1, 
1923. Pp. 13. Believes participation by the United States in the reparations 
problem would help Europe. 
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ties. The chancellor's budget speech. Bankers’ Mag. (London), May, 1928. Pp. 16. 
inst Gives the text. 
La répartition de dettes autrichienne et hongroise entre les états successeurs. Rev. 
923, Sci. et Légis. Finan., Jan.-March, 1923. Pp. 4. Gives the results of the work 
’ the of the reparations commission. 
Taxation of motor vehicles. Bull. National Tax Assoc., April, 1923. Pp. 9. Reports 
1923. of state commissions show an increasing tendency to tax gasoline and to increase 
tries registration fees. 
dget. Population 
- (Abstracts by A. B. Wolfe) 
Tells Anverson, E. S. The significance of some population changes in Nebraska since 
1880. Jour. Geog., Oct., 1922. Pp. 10. 
, de Avrovsseau, M. The geographical study of population groups. Geog. Rev., April, 
f the 1923. Pp. 17. A phase of the study of population by geographical regions with 
uthor reference to productive capacity and the optimum population for each region. 
on is M. F. L’eugénique. Rev. de I’Inst. de Sociol., Nov. 1922. Pp. 11. A 
paper before the Institute of Sociology, Feb., 1922. A sketchy discussion of 
Pol., environmental influence, Mendelian heredity, differential fecundity and mortality, 
y the “races and nations,” and “the state of eugenics.” 
nates Bamuatt, R. L. Family resemblances among American men of science. Am. Nat., 
Nov.-Dec., 1922. Pp. 44. A 
meaee. BurrerrreLp, K. L. Conservation of the quality of the rural population. Sci. Mo., 
o the April, 1923. Pp. 6. Emphasis on education and cultural development, rather than 
on eugenics. 
as Of E. Das Auswanderungsproblem Nachkriegs-Ungarns. Weltwirtsch. 
umpley HH Archiv, Oct., 1922. Pp. 29. A well-balanced treatment of the changes to be 
art of expected in Hungarian emigration and immigration as a result of the economic 
and political upheaval of war and peace. The author looks for a marked decline 
Assoc., in over-seas migration and a great increase within the Continent. 
D. F. Immigration and the labor supply. System, May, 1923. Pp. 3. 
accept Vanishing supply of unskilled laborers will necessitate a more intelligent organ- 
me ization of the labor market and perhaps a change in technology. 
1923. Grssen, A. Note su Vemigrazione Italiana. Rif. Soc, Jan.-Feb, 1923. Pp. 19. 
allied Replies made to a questionnaire of the Bonomelli association for the protection of 
emigrants dealing with various problems of emigration policy. 
veo Howtann, G. E. The matrimonial barometer in times of war and peace. Jour. 
Applied Soc., Jan.-Feb., 1923. Pp. 10. The high marriage rate during the war 
~ is being succeeded by a natural increase in divorce. 
es 
- Kovacs, A. Die Wiedergeburt der ungarischen Volkskraft. Ungarische Jahrb., 
Nov., 1922. Pp. 15. An able though slightly propagandistic article on the three 
: chief enemies of population growth in Hungary, the small family system (found 
Affairs, mainly among the small landed peasantry and certain non-Catholics), the high 
rts and infant mortality rate (the highest in Europe outside of Russia), and tuberculosis. 
These should be combated respectively by the preachers, the teachers, and the 
Jan- doctors. 
en very t, F. La protection des enfants du premier age (loi du 23 decembre, 1874) et 
budgets départementaux. Jour. de la Soc. de Statis. de Paris, Dec., 1922. Pp. 12. 
rch 15, Continued from Nov., 1922. Detailed statistical discussion, with graphs, of 
arations breast feeding vs. artificial feeding, legitimacy and illegitimacy, and infants 
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Lirsse, A. L’abaissement de la natalité en France et les remédes proposés. L’Econ, 


0 
Frang., Dec. 30, 1922.. Pp. 3. Notes the remedies for dépopulation proposed in ti 
the four national conferences which have been held since the war on the “ 
birth rate. Finds the most promising remedy in the caisses de compensation d 
established by certain large industrial enterprises for the payment of an extra 
wage to fathers of large families. Hv 
a 

Marcuse, M. Selbstmord und Sewxualitét. Zeitschr. f. Sexualwissensch. Heft 1, g 

1922. Pp. 9. . 

Se.iers, E. France's fight against her falling birth rate. Cont. Rev., Dec. 1922, f. 
Pp. 6. 

Waccaman, M. T. Immigrant aid: legislative safeguards, and activities of Bureau se 
of Immigration. Mo. Labor Revy., Feb., 1923. Pp. 14. Outline of the law and 7 
practice. 

Warp, R. ve C. What next in immigration legislation? Sci. Mo., Dec., 1922. Pp. 9. in 
Discusses the “imperative necessity” of further permanent legislation. Pre 

Immigration. Mo. Bull. Chamber of Commerce (N. Y.), Dec., 1922. Pp. 12. Report ra 
of committee recommendations and discussion. Shows clearly that those speaking us 
felt themselves on the horns of a dilemma—need of an “adequate” labor supply be 
and fear of alien radicalism. p 

IKI 

Migration movements throughout the world in 1913, 1920 and 1921. Intern. Lab. Ce 
Rev., April, 1923. Pp. 26. Incomplete figures of total immigration, emigration of 
and repatriation for the countries which are members of the International Labor Al 
Organization; a first step to a study of the migration problem. co 

Nybyggesverksamket och statsorganisation for sociala jordfrdgor. Soc. Med., no. 2, . 
1923. Pp. 15. Treats of emigration and of Swedish state activities, actual and Rew: 
proposed, to increase agricultural opportunities at home. ve! 

Population changes in the United States 1910-1920. Pub. Health Reports, May 4, < 
1923. Pp. 6. Excerpts from Census Monograph, no. 1. zs 

col 
Insurance and Pensions ma 
(Abstracts by Henry J. Harris) = 
R 

Apams, C. The grave danger of excessive public control of American insurance a 
and how to prevent i Econ. World, March 24, 1922. Pp. 3. The business must is 
be popularized, and the support of the agency force is the hope of the future. the 

Cuappett, F. C. What Britain has done for her unemployed. Annalist, April 30, ful 
1923. Pp. 2. 

Doyviz, O. M. Forms of coverage and principles of rate making in automobile f. ¢ 
insurance. Econ. World, April 21, 1923. Pp. 3. Classes of cars, kinds of insur- con 
ance provided, calculation of premium and organizations providing rate data. Senn 

Fiicetman, B. If you grow old in Montana. Survey, May 15, 1928. Pp. 2 Ver 
Montana and Nevada old age pension acts came into force March 5. Montan reg 
act has 70-year limit, income less than $300, residence 15 years continuous Watt 
benefit not to exceed $25 monthly. Administered by county old age Ma: 
sioners, paid from county poor fund, which has claim for reimbursement f pro 
beneficiary’s estate. Sn 

Hacen, O. Die neuen Seeversicherungsbedigungen und thre Bedeutung fiir prir 
gesamte Versicherungsrecht. Zeit. f. d. ges. Ver.-Wis., April, 1923. ecor 
Provisions of the law of 1919. Waso 

Act 


Hvesner, S. S. Life insurance savings as compared with other forms of saving 
Econ. World, April 7, 1923. Pp. 3. Corporate stocks are essentially a s 
tion; present-day bonds contain a large element of uncertainty; real esta 


rate 
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mortgages are in general preferable to corporate securities ; depository institu- 


i in tions (savings banks, building-loan associations) have high value for small investor, 
ning while life insurance offers the highest form of investment security for one with 
ition dependents. 

xtra 


Huu, R. S. The allocation of administrative expense by lines for casualty insur- 
ance companies. Proc. Casualty Actuarial Soc., Nov., 1922. Pp. 13. Working 
groups for various departments, weighting of time costs, etc. 


Korrpter, H. Zur Berechnung der Zuschlagpraimien und erhéhten Praimien. Zeit. 
f. d. ges. Ver.-Wis., April, 1923. Pp. 6. Formulas used for life premiums. 


Orr, Dr. Wertbestdndige Kapitalanlagen in ihrer Bedeutung fiir die Versicherung. 
eit. f. d. ges. Ver.-Wis., April, 1923. Pp. 9. Account of operations of 
numerous banks issuing certificates payable in grain, coal, sugar, kilowatts, etc. 
For insurance investments some form of security based on a price-index of 
important commodities is necessary. 


Perkins, S. B. and Wueeter, R. A. 1922 revision of the industrial compensation 


eport rating schedule. Proc. Casualty Actuarial Soc., Nov., 1922. Pp. 12. Methods 
aking used in rating the hazards of machines, transmission, elevators, etc. on the 
upply basis of statistical reports. 


Prxe, M. Some aspects of the compulsory automobile insurance movement. Proc. 
Casualty Actuarial Soc., Nov., 1922. Pp. 15. Several states now require owners 
of cars to carry liability insurance; most of the laws apply only to cars for hire. 
Amounts vary from $2,500 to $10,000. Apparently movement will be similar to 
compensation legislation and offers opportunity for experts in that line to aid in 
framing rules, ete. 


Rexrer, H. Die Hilfsaktion zugunsten der Versicherten bei deutschen Lebens- 
versicherungsgesellschaften. Zeit. f. Schweiz. Stat. u. Volkswirts., Heft 1, 1923. 
Pp. 24. Eight German companies operating in Switzerland have declared them- 
selves unable to meet their Swiss obligations; these companies carried one fifth 
of the total amount of the life policies in Switzerland. Review of Swiss laws 
concerning guaranties required of foreign companies. Discussion of proposals 
made by German companies for ultimate settlement. Gives statistical data in 
comprehensive form. 


May 4, 


Dr. Wertbestindige Versicherung. Zeit. f. d. ges. Ver.-Wis., April, 
1923. Pp. 8. The methods proposed for insuring property, commodities, etc., 
by plans for an index of values, by using a fixed value for the mark, by using 


we. the exchange value of the mark, by using foreign currencies and by using the 
pril 30, full value of the property. 

W. Volkswirtschaft und Vereicherung im heutigen Deutschland. Zeit. 
‘omobile f. d. ges. Ver.-Wis., April, 1923. Pp. 9. Problems of insurance in a régime of 
f insur- constant inflation. 


Stier-Somio. Die Neugestaltung der Angestelltenversicherung. Zeit. f. d. ges. 


Ver.-Wis., April, 1923. Pp. 11. Provisions of the act of November 10, 1922, in 
regard to salaried employees’ insurance. 


Wat, A. E. The experience of Australia with state insurance. Econ. World, 
March 31, 1923. Pp. 2. The states now conduct funds for insurance of state 
property, competitive funds for workers’ insurance, fire, etc., and a monopoly fund 
for the compensation act in Queensland. State insurance has introduced no new 


principles; where it operates on equal terms with private firms, has shown no 
economy. 


Wusos, W. N. Permanent total disability from accidental causes. Proc. Casualty 

Actuarial Soc., Nov., 1922. Pp. 21. Review of literature on subject; mortality 
tates computed by Mr. Arthur Hunter seem too high; in compensation (accident) 
cases, rate decreases sharply with lapse of time; rate varies widely according 
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to nature of disability; rate for disease disability probably higher than for accident 


disability. 
Wortman, L. Unemployment insurance. Proc. Casualty Actuarial Soc., Nov., 1922, 
Pp. 12. British experience under the 1911 and later acts has shown that an aa 
insurance system can be administered fairly and competently. The beginnings of _ 
insurance in this country seem to indicate its probable adoption here. . 
me 
Zeinz, P. Die soziale und wirtschaftliche Bedeutung der privaten Pensionsversich- anc 
rung. Zeit. f. d. ges. Ver.-Wis., April, 1923. Pp. 10. Problems of the pension bec 
funds of private firms. L 
SEMA 
Compensation—the new phase. Survey, April 15, 1923. P. 1. The movement for Jev 
exclusive state funds. atti 
Cost of unemployment relief in Switzerland. Lab. Gaz. (London), March, 1923. tak 
Pp. 2. Soxts- 
The economic importance of workmen’s compensation insurance. Econ. World, Pe 
March 10, 1923. P. 1. Reprinted from The General’s Review, of the Generat on 
Accident, Fire and Life Assurance Corporation, Ltd., Feb., 1923. Compensation ae 
has stimulated the prevention of accidents and reduced costs of production. 2 
Occupational diseases under the federal compensation law—opinion of the Attorney- ra 
General. Mo. Labor Rev., June, 1923. Pp. 8. Ruling that the compensation ee 
commissioners have power to include such diseases and that the term “personal va 


injury” does include such diseases under the law. 


Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 
(Abstracts by George B. Mangold) 


Corcoran, J. F. R. Hospital social service. Catholic Charities Rev., May, 1923. 
The writer suggests a plan whereby hospital social work may be developed in the 
various Catholic hospitals in a given community. He is impressed with the 
necessity of this work and, therefore, urges its organization. 


Datmazzo, F. II problema legislativo dell’ assistanza ai minorenni abbandonati. 
Riv. Internaz., Feb., 1923. Pp. 14. Legal provision for abandoned children and 
ways of correlating public and private action. 


Mosxowrrz, H. Changes in the Jewish settlement. Jewish Center, Feb., 1923. The 
author says that the settlement was of Christian origin but the movement has 
been non-sectarian. The settlement influences the child, but has had only minor 
effects on the family. A new technic is suggested, but the settlement idea is a 
good one and public agencies cannot take its place. 


Muncer, E. A system of classification in the New Jersey Home for Girls. Jour. 
of Delinquency, March, 1923. Presents a number of excellent forms to be used in 
classifying and examining delinquent girls placed in an institution. These forms 
cover so many phases of the girls’ life that they should be of great valve to the 
institution in planning a constructive program for the girls. 


O’Grapy, J. Penniless old age. Catholic Charities Rev., March, 1923. The writer 
presents interesting facts showing the number of aged poor in the state of Ohio. 
He estimates that there are about 117,000 persons over 65 who have not saved 
anything. An old age pension system is suggested as the way to meet the problem. 


The progress of a volunteer group. Catholic Charities Rev., May, 1923. 
Discusses the work of the volunteer in connection with the development of 
Catholic charities, and brings out the need of a staff of trained workers, but 
recognizes an important place for the volunteer. 


Oxvant, G. Diagnosis of the unstable moron. Jour. of Delinquency, March, 1923. 
The purpose is to emphasize the need of the most careful psychological diagnosis 
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of this class of individuals. Suggests a number of practical methods of improve- 
ment. 


Ruys, S. 1. Suppose nobody cared. New Repub., May 16, 1923. A one-sided state- 
ment of the community chest idea. The writer takes the recent experience in 
San Francisco as his example and severely criticizes the financial federation move- 
ment. This article should be followed by one representing the aims and ideals 
and the accomplishments of community chests; otherwise readers cannot avoid 
becoming prejudiced. 


Seman, P.L. The psychology of advertisig and its application to the Jewish Center. 
Jewish Center, Feb., 1923. A social center must employ legitimate means of 
attracting and holding the attention of those whom it wishes to reach. It must 
take a lesson from business and make its publicity attractive. 


Souis-Conen, E. Woman in the Jewish Center. Jewish Center, Feb., 1923. Writer 
says that women should be given an equal status with men in the Jewish Center. 
Activities should be so planned that women may be attracted and benefited. The 
article makes a number of practical suggestions as to the program and plan of 
development. 


Waicut, H. W. Mental conditions in childhood. Jour. of Delinquency, March, 1923. 
Emphasizes the need of examining children in early life and discovering their 
mental conditions so that such institutions as the home and the school may be 
better able to make the most of their opportunities. 


Statistics 
(Abstracts by Bruce D. Mudgett) 


Biascuke, E. Sulle tovole di mortalita variabili col tempo. Giorn. di Matematica 
Finan., Feb., 1923. Pp. 31. Study of changes in mortality rates at various ages 
through the four decades 1871-1910. 


Boop, J. B. Law of growth in forecasting demand. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., March, 
1923. Pp. 8. Good criticism of the theoretic basis for the growth curve used by 
Raymond Prescott in his article in December, 1922, issue of the Journal. 


Bowiey, A. L. Income in the United States. Quart. Jour. Econ., May, 1923. 
Pp. 8. A critical but appreciative review of the study of incomes made by the 
economists of the National Bureau of Economic Research. 


Cavanavon, L. D. The value of statistics to accident and health insurance com- 
panies. Econ. World, April 14, 1923. Pp. 2. Writer contends that smaller 
accident and health insurance companies have great need for establishing statis- 
tical departments, and that money spent on such departments will mean long-run 


Jour. economy. Combination of the statistical experience of all companies writing this 
used in business will assist in solving many rating and underwriting problems and will 
. forms be as valuable as the same sort of thing has been to the life insurance companies. 

to the nm, W. L. The use of the median in determining seasonal variation. Jour. Am. 

Stat. Assoc, March, 1923. Pp. 8. Investigation of the relative stability of the 
, writer median and the arithmetic mean of link-relatives used by Professor Persons to 
f Ohio. measure seasonal variation. Studies distribution of monthly link-relatives of 
t saved interest rates for period of 27 years by fitting a Charlier Type A curve and by 
roblem. dissecting it into two normal distributions. Concludes that median of link-rela- 
tives is more stable than mean for this series and will probably be so for 
Ys historical economic series generally. 
oe but Her, I. “The making of index numbers.” To the editor of the Statist: the 
Weue between us. Statist (London), March 31, 1923. Professor Fisher, in answer 
the Statist defending its own index number and criticizing his 
ideal” formula, takes u again, as in his recent book, the ques 
jiagnosis index number is a ratio of 


averages or an average of ratios, answering that it is 
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the latter. Reiterates his previous statement that the Statist fornmula is faulty, pri 
but says that in his book he overstated the seriousness of these faults. me 
-. “The making of index numbers.” To the editor of the Statist. - Statist % ; 
(London), April 7, 1923. Professor Fisher further explains and defends his two Wem 
tests of an index number, the time reversal and the factor reversal tests, and A 
uses them to evaluate the Statist index number. He further corrects an injustice chit 
done to the Statist index number through a clerical error in his book. i 
Hauzincer, K. J. A combination form for calculating the correlation coefficient of | 
and ratios. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., March, 1923. Pp. 5. Illustrates method offi w... 
calculating constants named by working with integers rather than decimal, 4 
Formulas are given. 
min 
Hvuriw, R. G. Canadian employment statistics. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., March con: 


1923. Pp. 8. Description of data on employment collected by Employment 
Service of Canada, established in 1918. Employers’ returns include all industri 
except agriculture and all employers employing more than ten persons, Cana 
has, for last three years, the most complete statistical record of employmen 
available in any country. 

Jenny, O. H. Diagramme zur Verdnderung der Kosten der Lebenshaltung 1911 
1922. Zeitschr. f. Schweiz. Stat. u. Volkswirts., Heft 1, 1923. Pp. 7. A discus 
sion of cost-of-living figures in Switzerland 1911-1922. 


Joneui, H. and Wyss, E. Statistik der Nationalratswahlen von 1919 und 1522 
Zeitschr. f. Schweiz. Stat. u. Volkswirts. Heft 1, 1923. Pp. 7. 


Rosinson, J. W. Forecasting in the Edison industries. Administration, April 
1923. Pp. 5. Continues previous articles on the same subject, in this cas 
describing methods of speeding up issue of financial statements and of standardiz 
ing accounting procedure. 


Rossirern, W. S. The adventure of population growth. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc 
March, 1923. Pp. 14. A consideration of rates of increase of population i 
various civilized countries. “If the increase during the coming century in t 
population of Europe, North America, and the estimated number of persons 0 
European blood elsewhere were to be placed at the one-third per century ra 
already suggested as likely to have prevailed for the period prior to 1800, t 
number of persons of European blood in 2020 would be 860 millions; but if t 
rate of increase shown for the past century by Europe and the United Stat 
combined were to be maintained to 2020, the number of persons of Europea 
blood living in that year would reach the amazing total of 1,980,000,000.” 


Snyper, C. Shall we modify our view of the business cycle? Administration, Maj 
1923. Pp. 6. Author presents the modern view of the business cycle as a pric 
and profits cycle rather than a trade cycle. By examining evidence in differen 
fields of variations in physical volume, he concludes that the annual volume 
trade probably does not vary from its normal line of growth more than five 
cent. 

Stronz, E. L. Forecasting the future market in a large community. Harvard Bu 
Rev., April, 1923. Pp. 13. Description of the methods used in the telepho 
industry to forecast demands for telephone service for periods ranging to twent} 
five years in the future. 

Txuompson, W. S. Population facts for the United States and their interpretati 
Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., March, 1923. Pp. 18. Brief survey of some of t 
outstanding results thus far obtained from the 1920 census: the decrease in ta 
of growth; uneven growth in city and country; decline in the proportion 
colored population, etc. 


Warxins, G. P. The measurement of concomitance of variation: proposed inde 
of variability and correlation based upon logarithmic curves and having refer 
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primarily to time series. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., March, 1923. Pp. 12. A new 
method proposed for study of the fluctuations of time series. To be concluded in 
a later number. 


Wemsrince, H. A. Experiment and statistics in the selection of employees. 
Am. Stat. Assoc., March, 1923. Pp. 7. A discussion of 
chine operatives in the shops of the Joseph and Feiss Company. Their studies 
indicated that rating scales and tests of manual dexterity were of little value to 
them; and that mental tests were the most accurate and most economical methods 
of testing future skill. 


Wis, J. Determination of the new normal level for commodity prices. Annalis 
April 16, 1923. Pp. 2. By an empirical method the writer A ssa to — 
mine the probable normal price level for the next five years. The method 
consists essentially in obtaining the ratio “money stock+ price index” and draw- 
ing a free-hand trend curve through this series of ratios. Conclusion is reached 
that the normal level at which prices will become stabilized is materially above 
present prices. 


Zvcaro, F. Una statistica internazionale delle spese militari 
Jan. 1923. Pp. 19. P militari. Giorn. d. Econ., 


Final report of the Joint Committee of the American Statistical and American 
Economic Associations to the Director of the Census, 19 
Assoc, March, 1923. Pp. 22. f , 1922. Jour. Am. Stat. 
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DOCUMENTS, REPORTS AND LEGISLATION 


has 
Industries and Commerce Bu 

From the United States Tariff Commission have been received revised 
editions of the Tariff Information Surveys on Cotton Knit Goods (Wasb- Bul 
ington, 1923, pp. 74), Wool Knit Goods (pp. 38), Cotton Wearing Ap- 
parel (pp. 37), Hose for Conducting Liquids or Gases (pp. 19), Nets 
and Seines (pp. 14), Bags of Jute and Cotton (pp. 36), all on the articles , 
in various paragraphs of the Tariff act of 1913; and one on the articles in _ 
paragraph 323 of the same act, dealing with Tissue, Bibulous, and Filter _ 
Paper, Parchment Paper, etc. (1923, pp. 34). The Commission has alsofm ?™ 
issued The Relations of the Tariff on Sugar to the Rise in Price of February- 1 
April 1923 (pp. 26), containing several tables and a chart of sugar prices, by 
1912-1923. Jan 

The Federal Trade Commission has published reports on the following A 
industries : by 

House Furnishings Industries. Vol. I, Household Furniture (Wasb- I 
ington, January 17, 1923, pp. 484, price 60 cents). Part I deals with (4, 
prices and profits of manufacturers and dealers; part II, with competi-M ,,; 
tive conditions; and there are charts, diagrams, tables, and six appendixes. ang 

Foreign Ownership in the Petroleum Industry (February 12, 1923, pp.i 4, 
152, price 15 cents Chapter II deals with the Royal Dutch-Shell group; 99 
chapter IV, with foreign interests in the United States; and chapter VR 4,; 
with restrictive policies and administrative practices of foreign corporations. put 

Western Red Cedar Association, Lifetime Post Association, Western for 
Red Cedarmen’s Information Bureau (January 24, 1923, pp. 22). 

Cotton Trade (February 26, 1923, pp. 28). A preliminary report. 

Hearings before a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Manv- , 
factures on the High Cost of Gasoline and Other Petroleum Products Con 
have been published in two volumes (67 Cong., 2 and 4 Sess., 1923, pp Sess 
1769). 

The Hearing before the Senate Committee on Agriculture and For : 
estry on S. 4110 T’o Amend the Packers and Stockyards Act, 1921 (6 of C 
Cong., 4 Sess.) has been printed under date of February 14, 1923 (Wash R 
ington, Gov. Prtg. Office, pp. 19); also, Hearings before a subcommittee 0 1988 
the same Committee on S. Res. 389, Proposed Merger of Meat-Packin " 
Corporations (67 Cong., 4 Sess.), January 8, 9, and 10, 1923 (pp. 30). of # 

A Summary of Agricultural Statistics has been prepared for the w@ 1922 
of the Committee on Agricultural Outlook, by the Bureau of Agricultur 
Economics of the United States Department of Agriculture (Washing 
ton, April, 1923, pp. 30, cyclostyled). T) 

Report of the Massachusetts Special Commission on the Necessarie@ have 
of Life (Boston, January, 1923, pp. 288) contains chapters on gener Fy 
considerations, recommendations, and the cost of living, also many exhibi No. 


and tables. 
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“The University of Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station (St. Paul) 
has issued: 

Bull. 201, Organization and Management of Local Livestock Shipping 
Associations in Minnesota, by E. W. Gaumnitz and J. D. Black 
(December, 1922, pp. 77). 

Bull 202, Farmers’ Coéperation in Minnesota, 1917-1922, by H. Bruce 
Price (January, 1923, pp. 78). 


The publicity committee of the Minnesota Chamber of Commerce has 
issued a pamphlet on Orderly Marketing, which deals with “the unfor- 
tunate position of the producer of apples, onions, potatoes, etc., as com- 
pared with the producer of wheat.” 


The Merchants’ Association of New York has published the report 
by the committee on city traffic on the City Transit Problem (New York, 
January, 1923, pp. 92) and maps and diagrams. 


A leaflet cntitled Coal Situation as of May 1, 1923 has been printed 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Washington, D. C. 


From the General Policies Committee of Anthracite Operators (437 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia) may be obtained the following pamphlets, 
which were submitted to the United States Coal Commission during April 
and May, 1923: The Anthracite Coal Strike of 1922, a Statement of Its 
Causes and Underlying Purposes (pp. 8); The Anthracite Emergency of 
1922-1923 and How It Was Handled (pp. 22); Outlaw Strikes in the 
Anthracite Fields (pp. 15); Union Rules and Practices Limiting Out- 
put and Impairing Efficiency in the Anthracite Fields (pp. 12); Need 
for Greater Democracy in the Union (pp. 11). 


Corporations 


Hearings before a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce on H. R. 10,598, Regulating Sale of Securities (67 Cong., 4 
Sess., 1923, pp. 201) have been printed. 


The following reports dealing with public utilities have been received: 

Ninth Annual Report of the Public Utilities Commission of the District 
of Columbia, 1921 (Washington, 1922, pp. 234). 

Report of the Public Service Commission of Maryland for the Year 
1922 (Baltimore, 1923, pp. 493). 

Thirty-seventh Report of the Railroad and Warehouse Commission 
of the State of Minnesota for the Biennial Period Ending November 30, 
1922 (St. Paul, pp. 785). 


Labor 


The following publications of the United States Department of Labor 
have been received: 


F rom the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
No. 312, National Health Insurance in Great Britain, 1911 to 1921, by 
H. J. Harris (Washington, April, 1923, pp. 103). 
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No. 322, Kansas Court of Industrial Relations (April, 1928, pp. 51). 

No. 324, Wages and Hours of Labor in the Boot and Shoe Industry: 
1907 to 1922 (March, 1923, pp. 118). 

No. 325, Union Scale of Wages and Hours of Labor, May 165, 1992 
(April, 1923, pp. 210). 

No. 327, Wages and Hours of Labor in Woolen and Worsted Goods 
Manufacturing, 1922 (May, 1923, pp. 34). 

No. 329, Wages and Hours of Labor in the Men’s Clothing Industry, 
1911 to 1922 (May, 1923, pp. 39). 

From the Children’s Bureau, 

No. 112, Infant Mortality: Results of a Field Study in Gary, Indiana, 
Based on Births in One Year, by Elizabeth Hughes (1923, pp. 
122). 

No. 115, Child Labor and the Work of Mothers in the Beet Fields of 
Colorado and Michigan (1923, pp. 122). 

No. 116, Standards and Problems Connected with the Issuance of Em- 
ployment Certificates (1923, pp. 67). Proceedings of confer- 
ence held under the auspices of the United States Children’s 
Bureau and the National Education Association at Boston, July, 
1922. 


Annual Report of the Massachusetts Department of Labor and In- 
dustries, 1922 (Boston, 1923, pp. 44) has been printed as Public Document 
no. 104. 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 


The Annual Report of the Comptroller of the Currency, December 4, 
1922 (Treasury Dept., Washington, 1923, pp. 171) has been received. 


Hearings before the House Committee on Banking and Currency (67 
Cong., 4 Sess.) have been issued under the following titles: 

Federal Farm Loan Act, on H. R. 13125. Contains statements of H. 
M. Towner, C. E. Lobdell, M. O. McLaughlin, and others, made in Dec- 
ember, 1922, and January, 1923, to amend various sections of the act of 
1916 (1923, pp. 270). 

Rural Credits, on S. 4280 (H. R. 13033) in two parts (1923, pp. 351). 
Hearings were held in April and May, 1922, and in January and February, 
1923, “to provide for the incorporation and supervision of corporations 

’ formed for the purpose of making agricultural and live-stock loans; to 
amend the Federal Reserve act; to amend the Federal Farm Loan act; 
to extend and stabilize the market for United States bonds and other se- 
curities; to provide fiscal agents for the United States; and for other pur- 
poses.” The statements of F. H. Bixby, J. Sheehan, W. Pollman, and 
Eugene Meyer, Jr., on S. 4063 (H. R. 13033), November 24, 1922, have 
been printed as a separate (1922, pp. 18). 

Stabilization of Purchasing Power of Money, on H. R. 11788, in two 
parts (1923, pp. 164). Part I contains statements of Irving Fisher, J. 
H. Rogers, W. I. King, R. D. Kent, and others, December, 1922; part 
II gives the opposition and rebuttal, January, 1923. 
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The speech of Hon. T. Alan Goldsborough in the House of Represen- 
tatives, February 17, 1923, has been printed under the title, Fortifying the 
Federal Reserve System against Inflation and Deflation (Gov. Prtg. Office, 
Washington, pp. 7). 
The House of Representatives has printed as separates (67 Cong., 4 
Sess.) Federal Farm Loan Act, Report no. 1578, (pp. 10); and Letter 
from the Secretary of the Treasury Transmitting the Sizth Annual Report 
of the Federal Farm Loan Board, 1922, Document no. 560 (pp. 22). 


A new edition of the Federal Reserve Act as amended to March 4, 1923, 
with an appendix containing various provisions of certain acts of Con- 
gress which affect, directly or indirectly, the operations of federal reserve 
banks and banks which are members of the federal reserve system, has 
been compiled under the direction of the Federal Reserve Board (Wash- 
ington, 1923, pp. 120, price 15 cents). 


The following separate annual reports for 1922 of the several district 
reserve banks have been received: Atlanta (pp. 69); Boston (pp. 68); 
Chicago (pp. 48); Cleveland (pp. 30); Dallas (pp. 89); Kansas City 
(pp. 24); Minneapolis (pp. 19); New York (pp. 62); Philadelphia (pp. 
34); Richmond (pp. 101); St. Louis (pp. 42). 


Annual Report of the New Jersey Commissioner of Banking and In- 
surance Relative to Building and Loan Associations, June 30, 1922 (Tren- 
ton, 1922, pp. 181) has been published. 


The National Shawmut Bank of Boston has compiled a Bank Directory 
of New England in pocket size (January, 1923, pp. 215). 


Public Finance 


The Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the 
Finances of the Fiscal Year June 30, 1922 (Treasury Dept., Washington, 
1923, pp. 976) has been published. 


State reports dealing with taxation have been received as follows: 

Eleventh Annual Report of the Colorado Taz Commission, 1922 (Denver, 
1923, pp. 127). 

Annual Report of the State Board of Tax Commissioners of Indiana for 
the Year Ending September 30, 1922 (Indianapolis, 1923, pp. 104), re- 
printed from the Year Book. 

Annual Report of the Massachusetts Commissioner of Corporations and 
Tazation, 1922 (Boston, 1923, pp. 177). 

Seventh Annual Report of the State Board of Taxes and Assessment of 
New Jersey, for the Year Ending June 30, 1922 (Trenton, 1922, pp. 820). 


Insurance and Workmen’s Compensation 


Twelfth Annual Report of the United States Steel and Carnegie Pension 
Fund, 1922 (Pittsburgh, Pa., 1923, pp. 9) has been issued. 
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. The following reports dealing with workmen’s compensation have been TW 
received : 
Sizth Annual Report of the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission, 1922 (Gov. Prtg. Office, Washington, 1922, pp. 111). Stuc 
Report for 1922 of the Workmen’s Compensation Board of Nova Scotia ted fr 
(Halifax, N. S., 1923, pp. 32). The 
bers, | 
Demography 
Mother Tongue of the Foreign White Stock has been reprinted from the Thit 
Fourteenth Census of the United States, Population: 1920, chapter X, vol. a 
II (Washington, Bureau of the Census, 1923, pp. 967-1037). Sixt 
Hearings before the House Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- Fig 
tion (67 Cong., 3 Sess.) on Analysis of America’s Modern Melting Pot, = 
Serial 7-C (Washington, 1923, pp. 725-831), containing statement of a 
Harry H. Laughlin, have been printed; also (67 Cong., 2 Sess.) Hearings Twe 
on Immigration for Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1922, Serial 6-B (1922, — 


pp. 593-625), containing statements of W. W. Husband and R. C. White. 
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‘TWENTIETH LIST OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN POLITICAL 
ECONOMY IN PROGRESS IN AMERICAN UNI- 
VERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Students whose period of continuous non-residence exceeds three years are omit- 
ted from the list. The last date given is the probable date of completion. 


The first list of this kind was dated January 1, 1904, and was sent to all mem- 


bers, but not regularly bound in the publications. The subsequent lists have ap- 
peared in the publications as follows: 


Second list, 1905, in third series, vol. vi, p. 737. 

Third list, 1906, in third series, vol. vii, 3, supplement, p. 43. 
Fourth list, 1907, in third series, vol. viii, no. 2, supplement, p. 42. 
Fifth list, 1908, in the Bulletin for April, 1908, p. 69. 

Sixth list, 1909, in the Bulletin for April, 1909, p. 16. 

Seventh list, 1910, in the Bulletin for March, 1910, p. 12. 

Eighth list, 1911, in the Review for March, 1911, p. 212. 

Ninth list, 1912, in the Review for June, 1912, p. 519. 

Tenth list, 1913, in the Review for June, 1913, p. 527. 

Eleventh list, 1914, in the Revrew for June, 1914, p. 524. 

Twelfth list, 1915, in the Review for June, 1915, p. 476. 
Thirteenth list, 1916, in the Review for June, 1916, p. 499. 
Fourteenth list, 1917, in the Review for June, 1917, p. 485. 
Fifteenth list, 1918, in the Review for June, 1918, p. 459. 
Sixteenth list, 1919, in the Review for June, 1919, p. 433. 
Seventeenth list, 1920, in the Review for September, 1920, p. 692. 
Eighteenth list, 1921, in the Review for June, 1921, p. 388. 
Nineteenth list, 1922, in the Review for June, 1922, p. 380. 


Theory and Its History 


Agtuur L. Favuset, S. B., New York, 1919; A. M., Columbia, 1920; A. M., Princeton, 
1921. Price fixing and competitive prices. 1923. Princeton. 


Mackay Fuietcuer, B. A., British Columbia, 1919; A. M., Stanford, 1920. 


The attitude of early American economists toward certain doctrines of Adam 
Smith. 1924. Stanford. 


Cant Wruuam Hasex, A. B., Lehigh, 1911; A. M., Harvard, 1914. The introduction 
of Adam Smith’s doctrines into Germany. 1924. Colwmbia. 


Wnium Watiace Hewerr, A. B., Swarthmore, 1920; A. M., Pennsylvania, 1922. 
A definition of income. 1924. Pennsylvania. 


Josep Braptey Hussarp, A. B., Wisconsin, 1912; A. M., 1913. Economic thought 
in patristic literature. 1923. Harvard. 


EuzasetH Pinney Hunt, A. B., Bryn Mawr, 1912. Some unpublished writings 
of Arthur Young. 1924. Bryn Mawr. 


Antnur J. Mertzxe, A. B., Wisconsin, 1916. Development of economic theory in the 
South prior to the Civil War. 1924. Wisconsin. 


Paut Lestre Morrison, A. B., DePauw University, 1921; M. B. A., Northwestern, 


1922. The determination of profit from the point of view of an individual enter- 
prise. 1924. Northwestern. 


Bearn. Gorrnarp Outi, Lic. Phil., Stockholm, 1922. Contributions to the theory of 
interregional and international trade. 1923. Harvard. 


Pepro Acumar Santiaco, Ph. B., Chicago, 1921. Correlation of economics and 
accounting. 1924. Columbia. 


Micnart M. Zarcutn, B. S., California, 1920; M. S., 1922. Analysis of governmental 
arbitration. 1925. California. 
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Economic History and Geography 


Cuartes Meexs Anverson, A. M., Michigan, 1918. The economic development of 
Oklahoma since 1889. 1925. Chicago. 

Manve.t Morton Boner, S. B., Montana, 1918; A. M., Harvard, 1920. The economic 
interpretation of history. 1924. Harvard. 

Rh. G. Boorn, A. B., Illinois Wesleyan, 1914; A. M., Columbia, 1915. Some social 
aspects of the development of the natural sciences in England in the eighteenth 
century. 1923. Columbia. 


Viva Bette Boorne, A. B., Texas, 1918; A. M., Pennsylvania, 1920. The develop- 
ment of a third party in the United States. 1923. Pennsylvania. 


Lucy Brannam, A. B., Washington, 1911; A. M., Johns Hopkins, 1914. The history 
of labor and politics in New York. 1923. Colwmbia. 


Rorn Crausrne, A. B., Ohio Wesleyan, 1912; A. M., Columbia, 1917. Theories of 
the colonate. 1923. Columbia. 

Mervyn Crosaucn, A. B., Stanford, 1919; A. M., 1920. The Russian land problem 
with particular emphasis on what has been accomplished under the present Bolshe- 
vik system. 1923. Stanford. 


Horace Bancrorr Davis, A. B., Harvard, 1921. Conditions of building labor in the 
Middle Ages. 1924. Columbia. 


Marvin Epwarp Eacte, A. B., Kentucky Wesleyan, 1912; A. M., Vanderbilt, 1913. 
The history of internal improvements in Kentucky to 1860. 1923. Chicago. 


Herzert Fierp, A. B., Union Theological Seminary, 1909; A. M., Columbia, 1921. 
The anti-rent movement in New York. 1923. Colwmbia. 


Paut R. Fossum, A. B., Park Region College, 1915. The agrarian movement in 
North Dakota. 1924. Johns Hopkins. 

JosepH A. Geppes, A. B., Brigham Young College, 1907; A. M., Columbia, 1913. 
Some economic aspects of the settlement and growth of Franklin County, Idaho. 
1923. Columbia. 

Paut M. Hamuin, A. B., Hamilton, 1919; A. M., Columbia, 1922. The economic 
relations of the United States, China, and Japan. 1924. Columbia. 


Miurprep L. Harrsoven, A. B., Minnesota, 1919; A. M., 1921. Development of the 
Twin Cities as a metropolitan center. 1924. Minnesota. 

Quinton Hotton, A. B., Trinity (N. C.), 1913. History of the land question in the 
southern colonies from 1776 to 1800. 1923. Chicago. 


Henry Francis James, Ph. B., Wisconsin, 1915; Ph. M., 1920. Geography of the 
Allegheny Plateau. 1924. Pennsylvania. 


. Samuet Hacor Jamcocman, S. T. B., Yale, 1919;A. B., Amherst, 1920; A. M. 


Columbia, 1921. Future industries of Armenia. 1923. Columbia. 


Freas Freperick Jonvan, S. B., Pittsburgh, 1919; A. M., Chicago, 1921. Industrial 
and commercial history of Cincinnati. 1924. Chicago. 


Cuarites B. Kuntmann, A. B., Wisconsin, 1906; A. M., Minnesota, 1920. History 
of flour milling in the United States with special emphasis on the industry in 
Minneapolis. 1924. Minnesota. 


Irvine Sropparp Kut, A. B., Beloit, 1909; A. M., Indiana, 1911. The Presbyterian 
church and slavery. 1923. Chicago. 


H. Larson, A. B., St. Olaf, 1918; A. M., Columbia, 1920. Economic causes of 
agrarian discontent in the West. 1925. Minnesota. 
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‘Cuune Liv, A. B., Cornell College, Iowa, 1920; A. M., Iowa, 1921. Isolation and 
contact as factors in the cultural evolution of China, Korea, and Japan prior to 
1842. 1923. Iowa. 


Apecatne Macponaxp, A. B., Toronto, 1922. The clergy reserves. 1924. Toronto. 


Sern Suerparp McKay, A. B., Texas, 1912; A. M., 1919. Texas, 1870-1880. 1924. 
Pennsylvania. 


James Francis McIntyre, A. B., Saint Charles College, 1916; A. M., Wisconsin, 
1920. The spice trade and the discovery of America. 1924. Columbia. 


Marion Fiveris Moran, A. B., Hunter, 1917; A. M., Columbia, 1919. The economic 
history of the city of New York since the Civil War. 1924. Columbia. 


Heten P. Munocert, A. B., Wellesley, 1921. Economic causes of Puritan discontent 
in England. 1925. Minnesota. 


E.ryorn Evancetrne Pancoast, Ph. B., Chicago, 1917; A. M., 1922. The life and 
work of Frances Wright. 1924. Chicago. 


Joun C. Pavrz, A. B., Northwestern, 1916. The development of manufactures in 
the Great Lakes Basin. 1923. Columbia. — 


Guy A. Perrrson, S. B., Iowa State, 1918; S. M., Cornell, 1920. Acquisition of land 
in Wisconsin. 1924. Wéisconsin. 


Cuartes Wooren Piexin, A. B., Henderson-Brown, 1918; A. M., Vanderbilt, 1919. 
The social history of the negro in Arkansas and Tennessee, with a suggested pro- 
gram for the special policy of the future. 1924. Harvard. 


J. Eowin Pomrret, A. B., Pennsylvania, 1920; A. M., 1922. Commercial policy of 
France after the Restoration, with special reference to the relations with the 
United States. 1923. Pennsylvania. 


Lowett Josern Racatz, A. B., Wisconsin, 1920; A. M., 1921. Economic decline of 
the British West Indies. 1923. Pennsylvania. 


Srvart A. Rics, A. B., University of Washington, 1912; A. M., 1915. The influence 
of class mores upon the possibilities of labor-agrarian politics in America. 1928. 
Columbia. 


H. L. Scorr, Ph. B., Denison, 1911. The social influence of oversea expansion on 
France, to 1785. 1923. Colwmbia. 


Marian V. Sraprert, Real Gymnasium, Aachen, Germany, 1914. The economic 
development of Alsace and Lorraine. 1923. California. 


Mary Stewart, S. B. in Ed., Pennsylvania, 1918; A. M., 1919. History of the inter- 
nationalizing of European rivers. 1923. Pennsylvania. 


Oscar Bernarp Yrrenes, A. B., North Dakota, 1915. The Norse-Danish press in 
the United States. 1923. Chicago. 


Agriculture, Mining, Forestry, and Fisheries 
Evsraquio G. Aquino, A. B., University of the Philippines, 1917; M. A., Yale, 1921. 
Aricultural legislation of the Philippines. 1923. Wisconsin. 


Ctype Ray Cuameers, A. B., Missouri, 1916; A. M., Minnesota, 1917. Farm land 
valuation. 1924. Harvard. 


Cravp F. Crayton, B. A., Missouri, 1915; A. M., 1916. Price as a factor in the 
determination of the choice of certain Minnesota farm enterprises. 1924. Minnesota. 


Wutam Coan, A. B., Palmer, 1902; A. M., Columbia, 1921. Stabilization: a problem 
in coal. 1924. Columbia. 
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Avery Opette Craven, A. B., Simpson; A. M., Harvard. The history of 
haustion in the old South. 1923. Chicago. vised 


Pavut A. Exe, S. B., Wisconsin, 1920; S. M., 1921. History of agriculture in Rusk 
County, Wisconsin. 1923. Wisconsin. 


Ciara Extor, A. B., Reed, 1917. Business cycles and agriculture. 1924. Columbia, 


Epwin W. Gaumnirz, B. S., Minnesota, 1921; A. M., 1922. Price quotations. 1925 
Minnesota. 

Juuius Henvet, B. S., Cornell, 1921. The relation between the cash and future 
prices of wheat. 1924. Minnesota. 


Grorct Brapsury Hux, A. B., Wisconsin, 1908; A. M., Columbia, 1920. Production 
and prices of the principal crops of the United States. 1928. Columbia. 


Bunn A. Hort, B. S., Minnesota, 1920; A. M., 1922. Organization of potato market- 
ing. 1925. Minnesota. 


Joun Hopxiys, S. B., Delaware College, 1917. The depression and read- 
justment in agriculture in the United States in 1920-1921. Harvard. 


Hvuen Baxrer Kuuoven, S. B., Texas A. and M., 1916; S. M., Wisconsin, 1920, 
Speculative profits in agricultural products. 1924. Columbia. 

Vmer P. Lez, A. B., Texas, 1918; A. M., 1919. The need and present facilities for 
middle term agricultural credit. 1923. Wisconsin. 

T. B. Manny, A. B., Illinois, 1918; A. M., Wisconsin, 1922. Basis of organization 
for farmers’ associations. 1924. Wisconsin. 


Marx Carrer Mus, A. B., Earlham College, 1916; A. M., Indiana, 1922. The 
financing of agricultural codéperative associations. 1924. Colwmbia. 


Joun DevasHayan Savanmoyan A. B., University of Madras, 1916; A. 
Yale, 1921. The rise of the cotton industry in India. 1925. Yale. 

Marx Anson Smrru, A. B., Dartmouth, 1910; A. M., Wisconsin, 1918. The recent 
history of the wool industry. Harvard. 

Gerorce Warp Srocxine, A. B., Texas, 1918; A. M., Columbia, 1921. Oil production 
and the competitive system. 1923. Colwmbia. 

Cm Yu Tane, S. B., Nanking University; A. M., University of Georgia, 1921. 
An economic study of Chinese agriculture. 1924. Cornell. 

Warren C. Warre, B. S., Minnesota, 1919; A. M., 1921. Price making mechanism 
in the central market. 1924. Minnesota. 

Revet Crype Warr, A. B., Texas, 1917; A. M., Columbia, 1922. Land tenure in 
Texas. 1924. Columbia. 


Frep R. Yover, A. B., Lenair, 1910; A. M., North Carolina, 1915. Social aspects 
of farm tenancy. 1923. Wisconsin. 


Manufacturing Industries 


Joun Ross Burns Byrers, B. S., Pittsburgh, 1918; M. S., Columbia, 1920. The 
economics of the Portland cement industry. 1924. Columbia. 


Wns Georce Surcurrs, A. B., British Columbia, 1919. The United States 
glass and pottery industry. 1924. Harvard. 


Atrrep Hecror Wiiu1iams, B. S. in Econ., Pennsylvania, 1915; A. M., 1916. Certain 
phases of the carpet manufacturing industry. 1924. Pennsylvania. 
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Transportation and Communication 


Eowarp Taytor Butiock, A. B., Michigan, 1910; A. M., 1912. The financial aspects 
of highway construction. 1923. Harvard. 


Hvon Campsett Frame, A. B., Dalhousie, 1917; A. M., Harvard, 1920. The division 
of joint freight rates. 1924. Harvard. 


Vax Breep Hart, S. B., Cornell, 1916. Farm motor trucks in New York state. 
1923. Cornell. 


James Noste Horsen, A. B., Butler, 1917; A. M., Indiana, 1920; A. M., Princeton, 
1922. The transportation of wheat and flour in the United States, with special 
reference to the development of the rate structure. 1924. Stanford. 


Rarmonp Harotp Kriywey, A. B., Oregon, 1920. Highway transportation. 1924. 
Pennsylvania. 


Rotanp Lamp Kramer, S. B., Pennsylvania, 1919; A. M., 1921. The history of 
export and import railroad rates and their effect upon the foreign trade of the 
United States. 1923. Pennsylvania. 


J. L. McDoveatt, A. B., Toronto, 1921. History of transportation in Canada. 1924. 
Toronto. 


Joux Henry Mvuetuer, A. B., Missouri, 1920; A. M., 1921. The automobile as a 
factor in community organization and disorganization. 1924. Chicago. 


Axprew Jackson Neuman, A. B., University of Washington, 1910; M. A., 1911. 
Port of San Francisco. 1924. California. 


Manivs Ranson, A. B., Cincinnati, 1918. The cyclization of the railroad industry. 
1924. Columbia. 


Crvve L. Sweetinc, A. B., Harvard, 1914; A. M., Syracuse, 1922. Relation of 
business cycles to transportation. 1923. Syracuse. 


Hsvan Wane, A. B., Syracuse, 1919; A. M., 1920. Federal regulation of railroad 
securities. 1924. Columbia. 


or 


Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 


Hupinc Epwarp Anperson, S. B., Wisconsin, 1917; A. M., 1920. The New York 
butter market. 1924. Colwmbia. 


Grosse Writ1aM Brown, A. B., Toronto, 1915. History of trade relations between 
Canada and the United States. 1924. Chicago. 


Hexry L. Dermmer, Jn., A. B., California, 1920. The Mexican market for San 
Francisco exporters. 1928. Cornell. 


Waiter Richmonp Garpwer, A. B., Brown, 1920; A. M., 1921. The export of 
capital from Germany, 1890-1914. 1925. Harvard. 


Cuarence I. Henpricxson, S. B., Wisconsin, 1918; A. M., 1921. Marketing of live 
stock. 1924. Wisconsin. 


Marnice Becx Hexrer, A. B., Cincinnati, 1912. Certain social correlations of the 
business cycle. 1923. Harvard. 


Hanotp S. Inwrx, S. B., Iowa State, 1917; S. M., Wisconsin, 1922. The Chicago 
milk marketing situation. Wisconsin. 


Myron Stave Kenpaicx, A. B., Missouri, 1918; A. M., 1921. The marketing of hay in 
the United States. 1924. Cornell. 


leoxann Locax, A. B., Oklahoma, 1914. Relationship of agricultural cycles to busi- 
hess cycles. 1924. Columbia. 
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Rosert Louis Masson, A. B., Iowa, 1912; A. M., 1915; A. M., Harvard, 1929, The 


international trade of Australasia. 1924. Harvard. as 
Watrrer E. Pavison, Ph. B., Wisconsin, 1917. Marketing of cherries in Door Ricus 
County, Wisconsin. 1923. Wisconsin. org 
Myers Peter Rasmussen, S. B., Cornell, 1919. Methods and costs of marketing a 
potatoes in New York state. 1924. Cornell. | 
Cuantes Frepenick Rewer, A. B., Minnesota, 1908; A. M., Harvard, 1917. Th 
foreign trade of China. 1923. Harvard. - 
Lioyp Lorenzo Suauuis, A. B., Harvard, 1915; M. B. A., 1921. The Boston pro- a 
duce market. Harvard. — 
Amos E. Tayror, A. B., Pennsylvania, 1915; A. M., Chicago, 1920. The blockade ype 
as an economic weapon—a study of neutral trade during the Great War. 1924, ae 
Pennsylvania. James 
and 
Accounting, Business Methods, Investments and the nae 
Exchanges 
JonN 
Paut Moony Arxins, A. B., Yale, 1914; A. M., 1915. The business manager's ad- use ¢ 
ministration of production. 1923. Chicago. <——— 
Tuomas Anprew Barriey, B. S. in Econ., Pennsylvania, 1916. The economics of the tion. 
office building. 1925. Pennsylvania. 
Tueopore N. Beckman, A. B., Ohio State, 1920; A. M., 1922. Wholesaling. 1924. Fede 
Ohio State. 
F. R. Cawn, S. B., Columbia, 1914; A. M., 1917. The weight of factors which store 
determine length of service of an individual in a given type of work. 1924 — 
Pennsylvania. 1917: 
Joun Norris Cuanrers, A. B., Beloit, 1921; A. M., Chicago, 1922. The financial — 
policy of the packing industry. 1924. Chicago. ay 
Epvarvo Cravoio, A. B., University of the Philippines, 1912; A. M., 1915. The wes 
of accounting in bank management. 1924. Columbia. Unite 
Hersert B. Dorav, A. B., Lawrence, 1919; A. M., Wisconsin, 1920. Credit of “ae 
public service companies. 1923. Wisconsin. inatio 
KennetH Duncan, A. B., Wabash, 1910; A. M., Wisconsin, 1915. Equipment obligs- 
THEODo: 
tions. 1923. Michigan. oa 
Ernest M. Fisner, A. B., Coe, 1914; A. M., Wisconsin, 1922. Recent developments 
of legal problems in marketing. 1925. Wisconsin. 
Maurice Crank Gorvon, A. B., Denver, 1917; A. M., 1918. State commission 
control of public utility accounting. 1924. Northwestern. _ 
Anruve ‘Wasrex Hanson, A. B., Harvard, 1912; M. B. A., 1921. The effect of organ 
inventory adjustments on the financial conditions of American industries in 19 * 
and 1921. 1924. Harvard. — 
Luruer Armstronc Harr, B. S. in Econ., Pennsylvania, 1918; A. M. 1920. The 
economic factors involved in the formulation of the maintenance provision of the AvbLEy 
corporate mortgage of public utilities providing for the issue of bonds in series. of pul 
1923. Pennsylvania. 
Josep Rosert Huscert, A. B., State Teachers’ College, 1916; A. M. Towa, 1920. State | 
Accounting control of sales activities. 1928. Columbia. Natsox 


Georck Wricut Horrman, A. B., Park College, 1919; A. M., Pennsylvania, 
A price study in milk marketing. 1924. Pennsylvania. 
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CLARENCE Argtuvur Kutp, B. S. in Econ., Pennsylvania, 1917; A. M., 1921. The dis- 
‘counting of dividends by the stock market. 1924. Pennsylvania. 


Ricuarp H. Lanssuron, B. S. in Econ., Pennsylvania, 1915; A. M., 1916. Industrial 
organization. 1924. Pennsylvania. 


Avor L. Lyyn, A. B., Indiana, 1917; A. M., Toledo, 1919. Accounting as related 
to farm administration. 1924. Chicago. 


Eimer A. McKay, A. B., Missouri, 1908. The influence of retail credit granting 
upon types of retail agencies. 1925. Missouri. 


Evwarp Grarme O’Grran, A. B., Lawrence, 1919; A. M., 1920. Supply of natural 
resources and their preparation for the market. 1925. isconsin. 


Haxey Jounn Ostiunp, A. B., Ohio Wesleyan, 1918. Cost analysis for various pur- 
poses. 1924. Chicago. 


James Lanptzy Parmer, A. B., Brown, 1919; A. M., Chicago, 1923. Legal, financial 
and accounting aspects of no-par value stock. 1924. Chicago. 


Frank Parker, B. S. in Econ., Pennsylvania, 1911. The cost to public utilities of 
obtaining money in the United States—1914-1922, inclusive. 1923. Pennsylvania. 


Joun Freeman Pyuz, Ph. B., Chicago, 1917; A. M., 1918. The market manager's 
use of the sales place. 1923. Chicago. 


Wesster R. Rosinson, A. B., California, 1919. Fundamentals of business organiza- 
tion. 1923. California. 


Joux W. Scorr, A. B., Fairmount; A. M., Texas. The work and policies of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 1924. Chicago. 


Fanest Huon Sumerer, A. B., Ottawa, 1915; A. M., Chicago, 1917. The chain 
store as an index of comnmunity organization. 1923. Chicago. 


Rosert Emmetr Taytor, A. B., Michigan, 1912; A. M., 19138; LL. B., St. Louis, 
1917; LL. M., 1920. Municipal accounting. 1923. Chicago. 


Warp L. Torr, A. B., Amherst, 1920; A. M., Michigan, 1921. The integra- 
tion of industrial operation. 1923. Colwmbia. 


Fiovp L. Vavenan, A. B., Texas, 1913; A. M., 1914. Economics of patents in the 
United States. 1924. Wisconsin. 


Grorce Luoyn Wuison, B. S. in Econ., Pennsylvania, 1921. A survey of the organ- 
ization and functions of industrial traffic departments. 1925. Pennsylvania. 


Txroport Orre Yntema, A. B., Hope, 1921; S. M., Illinois, 1922. Classification, 
analysis and distribution of expenses in a business. 1924. Chicago. 


Capital and Capitalistic Organization 
Justin W. Nixon, A. B., Denison, 1905. Interlocking directorates among voluntary 
organizations in American cities. 1924. Columbia. 


Avoysius Francis O’Dowwent, S. B., M. I. T., 1918; A. M., California, 1922. The 
financial history of the Southern California Edison Company. 1923. Chicago. 


Avptey Evererr Patron, B. S., Illinois, 1921; M. S., 1922. Some economic aspects 
of public utilities. 1924. Illinois. 


Wnuuam Harvey Reeves, A. B., Pennsylvania, 1916; A. M., 1919. Federal and 
state regulation of corporate business. 1925. Colwmbia. 


Nason Crank Tispet, A. B., Missouri, 1920. Capitalization. Harvard. 
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Labor and Labor Organizations 


Azrourn Emus Auseecut, A. B., College of the City of New York, 1916; A. M, 
George Washington, 1917. The history and organization of the Internationa) 
Seamen’s Union of America. 1923. Columbia. 

Tomas J. Anverson, Jn., A. B., Missouri, 1922. Employment relations in the bitu- 
minous coal industry. 1925. Missouri. 


Epwarp Beaman, S. B., Teachers College, 1920; A. M., Columbia, 1921. The attitude 
of national administrations in labor disputes. 1923. Columbia. 


Francis Josrpx Borann, A. B., Notre Dame, 1918. The relation of wage rates 
to industrial depression. 1924. Catholic University. 


Revsen D. Cann, A. B., Northwestern, 1916; A. M., 1922. Wage theories in the 
determinations by the Railroad Labor Board. 1924. Northwestern. 


Rosert A. Campsecy, A. B., Wisconsin, 1917. Theories of wages. 1923. Wisconsia 


Tsexc Kwai Cuow, B. S., Government University, Pekin, China, 1918; M. S., Illinois, 
1920. The shop committee system—its theory and application. 1928. Syracuss, 


Ewan Craove, A. B., Washington, 1917; A. M., Washington, 1921. History of labor 
in the state of Washington. 1924. Wisconsin. 


Jesse D. Cuanxson, A. B., Williams, 1918; A. M., Columbia, 1920. Labor and 
nationalism in Ireland. 1923. Columbia. 


Epwargp M. Conen, A. B., College of the City of New York, 1918; A. M., Columbia, 
1921. The Independent Labor party. 1923. Columbia. 


Wurrney Coomrs, A. B., Bowdoin, 1919; A. M., Columbia, 1921. The wages of 
unskilled labor since 1890. 1924. Colwmbia. 

Mavrice C. Cross, A. B., Ohio State, 1915; A. M., 1920. Government control of labor 
disputes in railroads, public utilities and coal mines. 1923. Ohio State. 

Wuuum G. Enior, 3p, A. B., Reed College, 1919; A. M., Harvard, 1920. Restric- 
tion of output. 1924. Harvard. 


Waxpo E. Fisuer, 8. B., Columbia, 1917. Wage rates in coal mining, 1924. Penn- 
syloania. 


Cartes Burnett Fowzrer, A. B., Indiana State Normal School, 1917; A. M. Co 
lumbia, 1920. Collective bargaining in the bituminous coal industry. 1924. 
Columbia. 


Apexanver Freeman, A. B., Manitoba, 1920; A. M., Columbia, 1921. Railroad 
shopmen’s strike of 1922. 1924. Colwmbia. 


Pact Freminc Gemmu, A. B., Swarthmore, 1917. Certain phases of the problem 
of promotion. 1924. Pennsylvania. 


Ison Grxssunc, A. B., Columbia, 1918. The beginnings of the industrial unionist 
movement in the twentieth century British labor. 1923. Colwmbia. 


Ricrarp A. Graves, B. A., Minnesota, 1909; A. M., Minnesota, 1912. The depart- 
ments of the American Federation of Labor; a study in the evolution of unionism. 
1925. Minnesota. 


Cuartes Apams Guuicx, Jr., A. B., Texas, 1918; A. M., 1919. History of the labor 
policy of the United States Steel Corporation. 1924. Colwmbia. 


Haney Atzeret Haare, Je., A. B., Yale, 1922. The check-off in the coal industry. 
1925. Yale. 


Groncr D. Hasxert, A. B., Amherst, 1920. Unemployment in the construction 
trades. 1925. Ohio State. 
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‘Auce Mavpe Herre, A. B., Hunter, 1917; A. M., Columbia, 1920. Labor con- 
ditions among negro women in New York City. 1925. Columbia. 


Auuet Forv Hrvaicus, A. B., Columbia, 1921; A. M. 1922. The United Mine 
Workers in non-union coal fields. 1923. Columbia 


Eixo Pavt Honman, A. B., Illinois, 1916; A. M., 1917; A. M., Harvard, 1920. 
An historical study of the American seamen: a labor problem. 1924. Harvard. 


Cuaates Panpock Jonnsoy, A. B., Trinity, 1916; A. M., Princeton, 1917. Collective 
bargaining in the New York building trades. 1924. Princeton. 


Aryness Ione Joy, A. B., University of Washington, 1922. The organization of the 
professions. 1924. Chicago. 


Sytvia Beatrice Kopaxp, A. B., Barnard, 1920; A. M., Columbia, 1921. The insur- 
gent movement among the United Miners. 1923. Colwmbia. 


Vixcent Westey Lanrear, A. B., Texas, 1917; A. M., 1919. Effect of the recent 
business cycle on the American labor movement. Columbia. 


Harocp Anams Loean, A. B., Arcadia, 1912; A. B., Yale, 1913. Organized labor in 
Canada. 1924. Chicago. 


Agvuur Fiercuer Lucas, A. B., Bates, 1920. The minimum wage in Massachusetts. 
1924. Princeton. 

Groncana Putwam McEwrtes, A. B., Mt. Saint Vincent, 1918; A. M., Columbia, 
1919. The labor problem and the social Catholic movement in Great Britain. 
1923. Columbia. 


Amy Lawrence Martin, A. B., Bryn Mawr, 1915. Labor organization in the English 
coal industry. 1924. Bryn Mawr. 


Roya Ewert Montcomery, Ph. B., Chicago, 1921; A. M., 1923. The building trades 
in Chicago. 1924. Chicago. 


Epwarv W. Morenovuse, A. B., Amherst, 1918; A. M., Wisconsin, 1920. Working 
rules in the men’s clothing industry. 1924. Wisconsin. 


Victron Prerpont Morris, A. B., Oregon, 1915; A. M., 1920. Oregon minimum wage 
law. 1923. Colwmbia. 


Micnart Atoystus Mutcame, A. B., Notre Dame, 1917. The International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. 1923. Catholic University. 


Giapys Parmer, A. B., Barnard, 1917. History of collective bargaining in the lace 
industry. 1924. Pennsylvania. 


Jacos Pertman, A. B., Wisconsin, 1919; A. M., 1922. History of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers in America. 1924. Wisconsin. 


Dororny Epiru Poor, A. B., Reed, 1920. Organization of labor amcag the non- 
train-service railway workers. 1924. Chicago. 


Leo Rocix, A. B., Rutgers, 1916. The relation between farm and labor movements 
since the Civil War. 1924. Columbia. 


NarHan Scuaviro, A. B., Chicago, 1914. The effect of unemployment on the policies 
of labor organizations. 1924. Columbia. 


Wnuus Franxirn Sparrorp, A. B., Rochester, 1915; A. M., Columbia, 1922. 
Development of the government’s policy toward railroad labor. 1924. Colwmbia. 


Boars Stern, A. B., Harvard, 1918. Works council movement in Germany. 1924. 
Columbia. 


Faawk Tannensaum, A. B., Columbia, 1921; A. M., 1923. The railroad labor 
movement in the United States. 1924. Columbia. 


Bayarn W. Taytor, B. A., Beloit, 1918. The organization of labor markets, with 
special reference to the Minneapolis territory. 1925. Minnesota. 
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Revé E. G. Vamzant, Bachelier és Lettres, Lille, 1908; LL. B., LL. M., 1910-191). 
Unemployment in France. 1924. Columbia. 


Frepertck Corttanp Wacner, S. B., Columbia, 1914; A. M., 1916. Incorporation of 
unions. 1923. Chicago. 


Frank B. Warp, A. B., Denison, 1917; A. M., Cincinnati, 1920. Wage decisions 
of the United States Railroad Labor Board. 1924. Pennsylvania. 


V. R. Wentz, S. B., Wisconsin, 1919; S. M., 1920. Collective bargaining by agricul- 
tural groups. Wisconsin. 


Vertazzs J. Wycxorr, A. B., Johns Hopkins, 1920. Policies of trade unions in 4 
period of industrial depression. 1923. Johns Hopkins. 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 


James W. Anceit, A. B., Harvard, 1918; A. M., 1921. International price levels, 
1923. Harvard. 


Ernst H. D. Arno, A. B., University of South Africa, 1921. Banking in South 
Africa. 1923. Columbia. 


Haccorr Becxuart, A. B., Princeton, 1919; A. M., Columbia, 1920. The discount 
policy of the federal reserve system. 1924. Columbia. 


Srantey R. Brack, A. B., Colgate, 1921. The investments of mutual savings banks. 
1924. Johns Hopkins. 


Lino Juan Castititeso, A. B., George Washington, 1919; A. M., 1920. Philippine 
currency and finance during the Spanish régime. 1924. Princeton. 


Georce H. Evans, Je., A. B., Johns Hopkins, 1920. Federal reserve notes. 1924. 
Johns Hopkins. 


Vrruat B. Ganpui, A. B., Bombay, 1919; A. M., Columbia, 1922. Currency and 
exchange problems in India. 1924. Columbia. 


Frep L. Gartock, A. B., Iowa, 1920; A. M., Columbia, 1921. Rural credits in the 
United States. Columbia. 


Bartow Grirriss, A. B., Johns Hopkins, 1920. The call money rate in the New 
York money market. 1923. Johns Hopkins. 

Lincotn Wirnineron Haut, B. S. in Econ., Pennsylvania, 1920; A. M., 1921. A 
study of the cyclical fluctuations occurring in the national bank system during the 
years 1903 to 1921. 1923. Pennsylvania. 

Bensamin S. Levin, A. B., Johns Hopkins, 1922. The federal farm loan system. 
1925. Johns Hopkins 


Tsao Curren Li, A. B., Michigan, 1920; A. M., Harvard, 1921. The recent history 
of silver and its effect on eastern exchange. 1923. Colwmbia. 


Harry E. Muter, A. B., Boston University, 1919; A. M., Harvard, 1920. Banking 
theories in the United States before 1860. 1923. Harvard. 


Manian Rusts, A. B., Smith, 1920; A. M., Minnesota, 1922. Interest rates in the 
United States from 1908-1921. 1924. Columbia. 


Franxuin Winton Ryan, A. B., Baker University, 1910. Usury and usury laws; 
an analysis of the effect of state statutory maximums for interest rate upon 
ing operations in the United States. 1923. Harvard. 


Jouwn E. Scutavo, A. B., Johns Hopkins, 1919. The fluctuations of Italian exchange. 
1924. Colwmbia. 
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Sumy Donatp Sournwortn, A. B., Princeton, 1918; A. M., 1921. A history of the 
interest rate since 1879. 1923. Princeton. 


Watter E. Spane, A. B., Earlham, 1914; A. M., Wisconsin, 1917. Clearings and 
collections of checks in the United States. 1924 Columbia. 


Eante Sytvester Sparks, A. B., Texas, 1919; A. M., 1920. Agricultural credit. 
Harvard. 


Letanp Spencer, S. B., Cornell, 1918. The use of store credit by farmers. 1923. 
Cornell. 


Wen Kar Tayo, A. B. Carleton, 1919; A. M., Chicago, 1920. Banking concentra- 
tion in the United States. 1923. Colwmbia. 


Cuartes Sanrorp Trprets, Litt. B., Princeton, 1916; A. M., 1922. State banks and 
the federal reserve system. 1923. Princeton. 


Atvin Tostiese, A. B., State Teachers College, 1916; A. M., Columbia, 
1920. The Bank of North Dakota: an experiment in agrarian banking. 1924. 
Columbia. 


Jouw H. Wettenxamp, A. B., Columbia, 1913; A. M., 1914. State banks and the 
collection system of the federal reserve banks. 1924. Colwmbia. 


Farrh Moors Wiiu1ams, A. B., Wellesley, 1915; A. M., Columbia, 1920. Social 
consequences of monetary inflation in Germany, 1914-1922. 1923. Columbia. 


Lvcy Barton Winsor, A. B., Vassar, 1919; A. M., Stanford, 1921. Swindling in the 
sale of securities and the blue sky laws as a remedy. 1924. Columbia. 


Public Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 


Roy C. Arxinson, A. B., Western Reserve, 1917. One per cent tax law in Ohio. 
1923. Colwmbia. 


E. C. Bancrorr, A. B., Arcadia, 1914; A. B., Yale, 1915. The financial history of 
Connecticut since 1861. 1924. Yale. 


Harry Arvin Barru, A. B., Washington University, 1914; A. M., 1921. A revision 
of the expending system of the state of Pennsylvania, with a consideration of state 
budgetary procedure and state accountancy. 1923. Pennsylvania. 


Fioyp F. Burtcuert, A. B., North Dakota, 1920; A. M., California, 1921. A history 
of the American colonial coal tax with a chapter on its theory and incidence. 1924. 
Wisconsin. 

Doris Farxner, A. B., Baldwin-Wallace, 1918; LL.B., Cleveland Law 


School, 1917. Significance of the terms capital and income under the federal tax 
laws. 1924. Yale. 


Wouam Tuomas Hurcurnson, A. B., Rutgers, 1916; A. M., Columbia, 1917. A 
history of land grants as compensation for military service. 1924. Chicago. 


Hmam L. Jom, A. B., St. Olaf, 1918; A. M., 1920. Methods of tax equalization 
in the various states. 1924. Wisconsin. 


Ausert Samvet Keister, A. B., Otterbein, 1910; A. M., Columbia, 1911. High 
school text in finance. 1924. Chicago. 


Eante Hort Kercuam, Ph. B., Chicago, 1919; A. M., Michigan, 1921. History and 
interpretation of the income tax amendment. 1923. Illinois. 


Lane W. Lancaster, A. B., Ohio Wesleyan, 1915; A. M., Illinois, 1918. State 
Supervision of municipal finance. 1923. Pennsylvania. 


Trxo Mrew Liv, A. B., Michigan, 1920; A. M., Ohio Wesleyan, 1921. A comparative 
study of the tariff systems of the powers. 1923. Columbia. 
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Austin Fautxs Macponatp, B. S. in Econ., Pennsylvania, 1920; A. M., Pennsylvania, 
1921. Federal subsidies to the states. 1923. Pennsylvania. 


WruumM Russert Maxwett, A. B., Dalhousie, 1920; A. M., Harvard, 1921. Th 
public land policy of the Dominion of Canada. 1924. Harvard. 


Cuunsien Pao, A. B., Pekin, 1919; A. M., Columbia, 1921. The business tax. 1924 
Columbia. 


Harvey Wuoirrterp Pecx, A. M., Yale, 1907; Ph. D., 1918. Contemporary fiscal 
theories. 1924. Columbia. 


Hersert D. Simpson, A. B., Princeton, 1902; A. M., Princeton, 1904. The taxation 
of public utility corporations. 1925. Wisconsin. 

Louis Epwin Smarr, A. B., Ohio State, 1917. The inheritance tax in American 
commonwealths. 1925. Ohio State. 


Joun McKee Srrarron, LL. B., Colorado, 1917. The interallied debts. 1994. 
Columbia. 


Crartes Presstey Wurre, A. B., Park College, 1920; A. M., Pennsylvania, 1922. 
Ccrporation taxation in Pennsylvania. 1924. Pennsylvania. 


Tren Snow Yano, A. B., Lawrence, 1921; A. M., Columbia, 1922. Foreign restric- 
tions on China’s finance. 1923. Columbia. 


Population and Migration 
Makrcus Lee Hanson, A. B., Iowa, 1916; A. M., 1917. The volume and distribution 
of immigration, 1820-1860. 1923. Harvard. 


Cant Smrru Jostyn, A. B., Harvard, 1920. Immigration and the American labor 
market, 1880-1910. 1924. Harvard. 


Vivian Ketrems, A. B., Oregon, 1918; A. M., 1921. Social control of population. 
1924. Columbia. 


W. Rossett Tyztor, A. B., Swarthmore, 1911; A. M., Wisconsin, 1916. Natural in- 
crease in contemporary population. 1923. Wisconsin. 


Social Problems and Reforms 
Ray E. Barser, A. B., Campbell, 1913; A. M., Wisconsin, 1920. Changes in the 


size of American families in the last generation. 1923. Wisconsin. 


Exwasern Favixner Baxer, A. B., California, 1914. Protective legislation for 
women in the state of New York. 1924. Columbia. 


Josepn Durrnrer Becxer, A. B., Routt College, 1920; A. M., Catholic University, 
1921. The problem child in the home and school. 1924. Catholic University. 


Luoyp E. Bravcn, A. B., Goshen, 1915; A. M., Chicago, 1917. History of federal 
legislation for industrial education. 1923. Chicago. 


Emerson O. BransHaw, Ph. B., Chicago, 1910; A. M., 1911. Social forces affecting 
the life of the industrial community. 1923. Chicago. 


Bevian Beuie Barey, S. B., Iowa State, 1917; S. M., 1920. The economic efficiency 
of the single family as a household unit. 1923. Iowa. 


Evetyn Bucnan, Ph. B., Chicago, 1920; A. M., 1922. A study of the distribution 
of girl delinquency by nationality in Chicago. 1924. Chicago. 
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Wnoiuam Fisner Byron, S. B., Pennsylvania, 1914. Case studies of juvenile de- 
linquents with institutional experience. 1923. Chicago. 


Auce Seumes Cuerney, A. B., Vassar, 1909. A definition of social work. 1923. 
Pennsylvania. 


Ror J. Corsert, A. B., DePauw, 1914; A. M., Wisconsin, 1922. Organization and 
administration of community social work agencies. 1925. Wisconsin. 


Mary Heten Dopp, A. B., Tufts, 1913; A. M., Columbia, 1922. The corporation 
schools. 1924. Colwmbia. 


ation Warner E. Gerrys, A. B., Hiram, 1914; A. M., Ohio State, 1916. The Malabites: a 
study of degenerates. 1923. Ohio State. 
rican Mmum Teresa Greason, A. B., Minnesota, 1912; A. M., Oregon, 1916. Protective 
legislation for women and children. 1925. Catholic University. 
1924. Jacos Greenserc, A. B., College of the City of New York, 1904; A. M., Columbia, 
1905. Psychology of revolution. 1924. Colwmbia. 
1922, Eaxest Boventn Harper, A. B., Virginia, 1916.. Socio-analysis of character. 1923. 
Chicago. 
stric- Eorrn Hawtey, B. S., Columbia, 1919; M. A., Columbia, 1920. Mass nutrition of 
children. 1924. Stanford. 
Norman Syivester Harner, A. B., Washington, 1920; A. M., Chicago, 1921. The 
hotel population of Chicago: an aspect of the housing problem. 1923. Chicago. 
Mancaret Trasve Hopoen, B. L., California, 1913. Workers’ education: history and 
bution interpretation. 1923. California. 
Fiorp Netson Howse, A. B., Colorado, 1918; A. M., 1919. Industrial morale. 1924. 
labor Chicago. 
Wutum Henry Jones, A. B., Washburn, 1918; A. M., Chicago, 1919; D. B., Chicago 
lation. Theological seminary, 1921. Negro vice in the city of Chicago. 1923. Chicago. 
Sauce, C. Kincuexor, A. B., Drake, 1916; A. M., Chicago, 1919. The prophet. 
ral in- 1923. Chicago. 


Rosser: R. Kierzine, A. B., Northwestern, 1914. The place of the church in the 
growth of the functional idea of economic distribution. 1924. Chicago. 


Fay Bercrr Kanpr, A. B., Northwestern, 1914. American social psychology. 1923. 
Chicago. 


Oswarn Rorusay, Lavers, A. B., Queen’s, 1913; A. M., Chicago, 1920. The social 
significance of housing. 1923. Chicago. 


Axx Harorp Martix, Ph. B., Chicago, 1910. The conflict myth. 1923. Chicago. 


Mowner, A. B., Kansas, 1918; A. M., Chicago, 1921. Family 
disorganization. 1923. Chicago. 


Buta R. Rarston, A. B., Hunter, 1917; A. M., New York University, 1919; LL. B., 
Fordham, 1921. Methods of teaching economics. 1924. Colwmbia. 


Wury Brrrron Sanvers, A. B., Emory, 1919; A. M., 1921; A. M., North Carolina, 
1921. Juvenile courts in North Carolina. 1924. Chicago. 


Curroxp Ray Suaw, A. B., Adrian, 1919. Juvenile delinquency. 1924. Chicago. 


Joun Apert Tuiema, A. B., Hope, 1914; A. M., Michigan, 1921. The influence 
of natural law on United States government and law. 1924. Illinois. 


pegs Youne, Ph. B., Chicago, 1917; A. M., 1920. Race prejudice. 1923. 
ago. 
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Insurance and Pensions 


Orca L. Hauser, A. B., Wellesley, 1912; A. M., Wellesley, 1916. Unemployment 
insurance. 1924. Wisconsin. 

Harry James Loman, B. S. in Econ., Pennsylvania, 1919. The insurance of foreign 
credits. 1923. Pennsylvania. 

Epwarp Laurence McKenna, A. B., Columbia, 1913; A. M., Illinois, 1914. Tite 
insurance. 1923. Pennsylvania. 

Davw W. SueErwoop, S. B., Union, 1921. The New York state insurance fund 
1924. Colwmbia. 


Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 


Crertan Emanvet, O. F. M., Franciscan Seminary, St. Louis, 1918. The charities 
of St. Vincent de Paul. 1923. Catholic University. 


Ratpn P. Horsey, A. B., Franklin and Marshall, 1913; A. M., Pennsylvania 
Poverty with relation to education. 1923. Pennsylvania. 


Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 


Samvue. Bernstein, A. B., College of the City of New York, 1919; A. M., Columbia, 
1920. The origins of the guild socialist movement in England. 1923. Columbia. 


Statistics and Its Methods 


Ourn Wrinturop Brackett, A. B., Wesleyan, 1917; A. M., 1920. A statistical study 
of the iron and steel industry and the business cycle. 1924. Harvard. 

Marcaret Exuiorr, A. B., Wellesley, 1914; A. M., Radcliffe, 1921. Occupational 
statistics. 1924. Radcliffe. 

Ursin Zv1 Encrermann, A. B., California, 1920; A. M., Columbia, 1921. A con- 
parative study of census methods. 1924. Columbia. 

W. W. Ferrow, S. B., Kansas Agricultural; S. M., Wisconsin, 1922. Agricultural 
index numbers. 1924. Wéisconsin. 

Epwarp G. Punxe, S. B., Hastings, 1916. The effects of industrial depressions o 
marriage and birth rates. 1923. Pennsylvania. 

Joun Ranvotpx Riccreman, A. B., Cornell College, 1918; M. B. A., Harvard, 1920. 
Graphic methods in the analysis and presentation of business statistics. 192% 
Harvard. 

JosepH Lyons Snmer, A. B., Amherst, 1915; A. M., Harvard, 1918. A statistical 
study of wholesale commodity prices in the United States, 1866-1891. 1923. 
Harvard. 
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NOTES 


The next annual meeting of the American Economic Association will be 
held at Washington, D. C., December 27-29. Mr. H. B. Drury, of the 
Institute of Economics, 26 Jackson Place, is chairman of the committee 
on local arrangements. 

Basson Prize Essay Competition.—Through the generosity of Mr. 
Roger W. Babson, founder and president of the Babson Statistical Organ- 
ization, the AMERICAN Economic Association is enabled to conduct a prize 
essay competition on the subject, “The Forecasting of the Price of Wheat, 
or of Cotton, or of Lumber.” The contestant will choose the one commodity 
in which he is most interested. In selecting these commodities, the donor has 
in mind the sectional interests: wheat should interest not only students com- 
ing from the wheat region but also those living in or near cities where consi- 
derable milling is done; cotton should appeal to students of Southern univer- 
sities, as well as those in cotton manufacturing districts in New England and 
the Southeastern states; and lumber has a more or less universal interest, 
especially on account of the present building situation, but it should appeal 
particularly to the West Coast students. 

The competition is divided into two parts: (1) a prize of $650 is offered 
for the best essay produced by either an undergraduate or graduate student 
at any American university; and (2) a prize of $400 is offered for the best 
essay by an undergraduate student at any American university. 

Professor Irving Fisher, of Yale University, Professor George F. Warren, 
of Cornell University, and one other economist or statistician will act as 
judges in the contest. 

The terms of the competition are as follows: 

(1) All graduate and undergraduate students who are officially register- 
ed in any college or university of the United States or Canada are eligible. 

(2) Manuscripts must be limited to 12,000 words, typewritten on one 
side of white paper, 814x11, and double-spaced. Any number of graphic 
presentations may be included in the essay. 

(3) The manuscript submitted must bear a pseudonym but not the 
author's name, and must be accompanied by an envelope containing the 
author’s name and pseudonym. 

(4) No manuscript will be returned. A copy should be retained by 
the writer if he or she desires to retain the composition. 

(5) No information bearing on any of the subjects will be given out 
by the donor through the Babson Statistical Organization. 

(6) All essays must be submitted to Ray B. Westerfield, the Secretary 
of the Amertcan Economic Association, Yale Station, New Haven, Con- 
necticut, on or before October 1, 1924. 

(7) The American Economic Assoctation reserves the right to publish 
and copyright for its own use the essays which are awarded the prizes. 
In case the Association shall decide not to publish either or both of the 
*ssays it will cancel this reservation. The writers of essays which are not 
awarded prizes shall be free to publish them themselves. 

The donor in offering this prize fund hopes to stimulate the under- 
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graduate and graduate students of our universities to a keener interest in 
statistical economics, business forecasting, and the stabilization of oy 
economic life. 

Further information in regard to the competition will be furnished by 
Professor Ray B. Westerfield, Secretary of the American Economic Associs- 
tion, Yale Station, New Haven, Connecticut. 


The following names have been added to the membership of the Amenicay 
Economic Association since May 1: 


Alden, C. E., 1440 Kennedy St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Barkas, B. W., N. Y. State College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Baumgartner, O., 4451 N. Mozart St., Chicago, Ill. 

Bouchard, G., House of Commons, Ottawa, Ontario, Can. 
Bowers, G. A., 2726 Woolworth Bldg., New York City. 
Bracewell, R. H., Burlington High School, Burlington, Ia. 
Campbell, E. D., Lenox Bldg., 1523 L. St.. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Crawford, G. L., College Station, Texas. 

Easterling, T. L., 101 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

Falkner, H. D., 16 Park St., New Haven, Conn. 

Filley, H. C., College of Agriculture, Lincoln, Neb. 

Gibbs, S. P., 2038 American Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 

Gillette, R. E., Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Gray, L. S., 219 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. 

Ho, F. L., 665 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 

Hohman, E. P., 1200 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Howard, C. H., P. O. Box 276, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Hubbard, F. M., 52 William St., New York City. 

Hurd, R. M., 56 Nassau St., New York City. 

Kent, R. D., 150 Boulevard, Passaic, N. J. 

Leatherman, G. A., Latham, Kans. 

McIntire, M. M., Supt. of Schools, Audubon, Ia. 

Mann, C. V., Rolla, Mo. 

Mendum, S. W., Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Middleton, K. J., 933 Sixteenth Ave., North, Seattle, Wash. 
Newcomb, J. T., 304 National Savings and Trust Co., Washington, D. C. 
Pancoast, E., 5725 Kimbark Ave., Apt. 3, Chicago, Ill. 
Patton, A. C., Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 

Persiani, C. C., Plantsville, Conn. 

Rhodes, E. E., 750 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 

Riggleman, J. R., Univ. of So. California, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Robotka, F., Iowa State College, Ames, Ia. 

Shaffer, L., 2719 Evergreen Ave., Chicago, II. 

Siao, S. C., National Southeastern Univ., Nanking, China. 
Sturgis, A., 523 L. St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Tostlebe, A. S., Columbia University, New York City. 
Uchiyama, G., Higashigata, Kuwana, Ise, Japan. 

Vaughan, L. M., Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

Vendrell, J. R., 3 Amor St., Ponce, Porto Rico. 

Vosburgh, H. S., 309 Adelphi St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wallace, B. B., U. S. Tariff Commission, Washington, D. C. 
Ward, J. W., 404 Bank of Hamilton Bldg., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can. 
Wilson, R. G., 222 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


A special meeting of the American Statistical Association was held i 
New York, June 8, for the discussion of “Statistics applied to problems 
retail distribution in department stores.” 

The preliminary program of the annual meeting of the American Stati 
tical Association to be held December 27-29, in Washington, has been iss 
The general subject for discussion will be “The statistical basis for anal 
ing the current economic situation with the object of making forecasts 
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business conditions in general and for the great groups of economic activi- 
ties in the United States.” Among the more specific topics to be con- 
sidered are “The outlook for 1924-25 in the United States and abroad,” 
“Trade and transportation,” ““Manufacture,” “Building and mining,” “Agri- 
culture,” and “Banking, credit, and investment.” 

The National Monetary Association held its annual meeting in New York, 
June 7. The morning session was devoted to “The problem of stabilizing 
price-levels,”” with the following speakers: Hudson B. Hastings, “Analysis 
of the problem”; James H. Rogers, “The problem of the control of cyclical 
fuctuations in the price-level compared with the problem of control of 
secular fluctuations”; M. C. Rorty, “The business cycle and credit control” ; 
H. A. E. Chandler, “The administration of our excess gold fund in the 
interest of stabilization in Europe and America”; John R. Commons, “Con- 
trol of the price-level through changes in the rate of discount and redis- 
count.” The general subject for the afternoon was “Inflation and defla- 
tion”: Henry C. Taylor, “From the farmer’s viewpoint”; George Soule, 
“From the wage-earner’s viewpoint”; John E. Rovensky, “From the view- 
point of the banker”; Jeremiah W. Jenks, “From the international view- 
point”; Robert Kuczynski, “From the viewpoint of Germany”; E. Dana 
Durand, “From the viewpoint of Eastern Europe.” The officers elected for 
1923-1924 include John R. Commons, President; H. A. Wallace, W. F. 
Gephart, and L. M. Morse, Vice-Presidents; John Price Jones, Executive 
Secretary; Waddill Catchings, Chairman of Executive Committee. A re- 
search council of nine members was elected. 


Four prizes are offered by Hart Schaffner & Marx, of Chicago, for the 
twentieth year for the best studies in the economic field, to be submitted by 
June 1, 1924. Detailed information in regard to conditions and topics may 
be obtained from Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, University of Chicago. 


An American Peace Award of $100,000 has been offered by Edward J. 
Bok. Inquiries should be addressed to the Policy Committee, 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 

At a meeting of the International Eugenics Congress in September, 1921, 
‘committee was appointed to organize the eugenics movement in the United 
States, consisting of Professor Irving Fisher, chairman; Dr. Charles B. 
Davenport, vice-chairman; Professor Henry E. Crampton, secretary-treas- 
urer; Mr. Madison Grant, Dr. C. C. Little, Judge Harry Olson, and Dr. 
Henry Fairfield Osborn. The committee has formed an Advisory Council 
of 98 of the leading eugenists and genetists of the United States and is now 
forming a Eugenics Society of the United States. Through a subcommittee 
consisting of Professor Crampton, Professor Roswell Johnson, Dr. Harry 
Laughlin, and Professor Irving Fisher, ex-officio chairman, a eugenics pro- 
gram has been drawn up for gradual adoption. The first problems to be 
Stat usidered are selective immigration and the segregation of the unfit. 

At the eleventh annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 


United States, held in New York, May 8-11, transportation in all its phases 
the United States was considered. 


Among the papers read at the meeting of the Taylor Society in Syracuse, 
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are 
New York, in June was one by Dr. Willford I. King on “Business cycles and HM of. 
unemployment.” 
A National Wheat Conference, called by Governor Preus of Mi of 
was held in Chicago in June, to which were invited representatives of organ- fm {ac 
izations of agriculture, commerce, elevators, railroads, millers, bakers, re- 9 sal 
tailers and educational bodies. sal 
The National Association of Credit Men held a convention in Atlanta, 1 
Georgia, June 12-15. Ma 
The sixteenth annual conference of the National Tax Association will be 7 
held at White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, September 24-28. Informa. MN sev 
tion may be obtained from A. E. Holcomb, secretary, 195 Broadway, New a nor 
York City. as ' 
The Rand School for Social Science held its third summer session this year J Na! 
at Camp Tamiment, Forest Park, Pennsylvania. 1 
The Massachusetts Conference of Social Work is to be held this year in Yor 
Fall River, October 30, 31, and November 1. The program committee has I 
selected the general subject, “Immigration and social welfare.” Con 


The National Municipal League will hold its annual meeting in Wasb- 
ington, D. C., November 15-17. Inquiries should be addressed to the 
League at 261 Broadway, New York City. 

Professors R. C. McCrea and Robert M. Haig, of Columbia University, 
are in charge of the Economic and Industrial Survey of the Committee on 
Plan of New York and Its Environs. They are making a series of investi- 
gations of the most important economic activities of the area, primarily from 
the point of view of space demands. The staff assisting them includes 
W. J. Couper, instructor, Yale University; George Filipetti, assistant, 
School of Business, Columbia University; Dr. A. Ford Hinrichs, instructor, 
Columbia College; Professor V. W. Lanfear, Yale University; Mark C. 
Mills, extension teaching, Columbia University; Professor Mabel New- 
comer, Vassar College; R. W. Roby, instructor, University of Rochester; 
B. M. Selekman, Sage Foundation, New York; Miss Henrietta Walter; 
Miss Faith Williams, fellow, department of economics, Columbia University; 
and Miss Lucy B. Winsor. 


The Babson Institute at Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts, under the d- 
rection of Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, has completed several studies of the 
rubber, printing, and pottery and clay industries. Progress is now being 
made on studies in paper and asbestos industries and the wholesale dry goods 
trade. 

The Babson Statistical Organization in recent months has made a special 
study of agricultural statistics. One study which portrays the physical 


D 
volume of agricultural production, indicates, first, the changes in the volume tA 
of agricultural production from year to year, and, second, the ch 


in the government estimate of probable production from month to mom 
each year. The relation of these changes to price movements furnishes 
basis for forecasting. This investigation is based on a ten-year movi 
average. Other studies pertaining to acreage, yield, and production 0 
several decades and weather cycles, as affecting crops and acreage evel 
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are nearing completion. These studies have been made under the direction 
of Mr. E. G. Plowman, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

This organization has also carried on an inquiry concerning the problem 
of setting up a budget or quota for sales. By a statistical analysis of the 
factors affecting purchasing power a method has been devised to forecast the 
sales of a given concern both in total and as distributed among various 
sales territories. 

The Institute for Research in Land Economics and Public Utilities, 
Madison, Wisconsin, is issuing a monthly sheet entitled Institute News. 

The League of Nations Non-Partisan Association (15 West Thirty- 
seventh St., New York City) has been organized on the basis of a clearly 
non-partisan platform for the purpose of cultivating such a public opinion 
as will induce the government of the United States to enter the League of 
Nations. 

The National Institute of Public Administration (261 Broadway, New 
York City) announces a variety of courses for 1923-1924. 

The twenty-first edition of the List of Publications of the Department of 
Commerce Available for Distribution has appeared under date of May 1, 
1923. 

The first issue of the American Labor Monthly appeared in May (128 
West 13th St., New York City, $3 per annum). 

The Council of Agriculture, Brisbane, Queensland, has begun publica- 
tion of a weekly newspaper, The Queensland Producer. 


tevesti A volume entitled Essays in Economic Theory, containing twenty-four 
ly from fam CSS2YS by the late Professor Simon N. Patten, is to be published by Alfred 
ncludes MEA Knopf, Inc. The monographs have been selected and edited by Pro- 


fessor Rexford G. Tugwell, of Columbia University, and the volume will 
contain an appreciative introduction by Professor Henry R. Seager. 

Publications under preparation or recently completed by members of the 
faculty of the Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania, include a text- 
book, The Principles of Economics, by Dr. Raymond T. Bye; a detailed 
tudy of the St. Lawrence navigation and power project for the Mer- 
hants Association of New York, by Dr. Emory R. Johnson, with the 
ssistance of other members of his department; and a report for the United 
tates Fuel Commission on the causes of strikes in the coal-mining industry, 


y Dr. Joseph H. Willits, assisted by Mr. W. E. Fisher. 

The Coéperative League (167 West Twelfth St., New York City) has 
sued a brief bibliography of material on consumers’ coéperation including 
ks, pamphlets, and periodical publications. 

Appointments and Resignations 

Dr. George B. Arner is now with the Department of Agriculture, Bureau 
f Agricultural Economics, as agricultural statistician. 

Mr. Edison L. Bowers has been appointed assistant in economics at the 
hio State University. 


Mr. W. H. Brown has been appointed assistant professor of economics 
t the University of West Virginia. 
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Mr. Wayne E. Butterbaugh, formerly professor of business administration 
at Syracuse University, has been appointed director of education of the 
department of traffic management of LaSalle Extension University, Chicago, 

Mr. Paul F. Cadman has been appointed assistant professor of economics 
at the University of California. He will also serve as assistant dean of men. 

Dr. Harry T. Collings, professor of economics in the Wharton School, 
University of Pennsylvania, supervised during the summer the work of 
twenty-four Federal Vocational Board students from the University of 
Pennsylvania at the University of Mexico. He then visited Venezuela and 
Colombia for four weeks to study the international trade and commercial 
policies of those countries. 

Mr. H. S. Conklin, Jr., formerly instructor in economics, has been ap- 
pointed lecturer in economics at Lafayette College. 

Mr. Mervyn Crobaugh, of Stanford University, has been appointed 
assistant professor of economics in Indiana University. 

Mr. Ralph C. Epstein has resigned as instructor in economics at North- 
western University to continue his graduate work at Harvard University. 

Mr. H. B. Eversole, of Illinois University, will be an instructor in 
economics at Indiana University this year. 

Mr. Fred D. Fagg, Jr., has been appointed instructor in economics at 
Northwestern University. 

Mr. Cornelius W. Fink, who has been assistant in economics at the Ohio 
State University during the past year, has been promoted to an instructor- 
ship in the same department. 

Miss Marjorie Lorne Franklin, of the department of economics and 
politics at Bryn Mawr College, was appointed last February as economic 
expert on commercial treaties for the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. Martin A. Gearhart, of the University of Iowa School of Commerce, 
has been appointed instructor in economics and social institutions in Prince- 
ton University. 

Mr. L. W. Graves, of the University of California, has gone to the Uni- 
versity of Idaho as assistant professor of economics. He will devote part 
of the year to teaching and the remainder to investigational work in the 
economic position of the basic industries of the state. 

Mr. Walton H. Hamilton has resigned the Olds professorship of eco- 
nomics in Amherst College. 

Mr. Elmo P. Hohman has been appointed instructor in economics at 
Northwestern University. 

Mr. Frank L. Hunt, who was last year assistant in economics at the 
University of Illinois, has accepted a similar position at the Ohio State 
University for this year. 

Dr. Ellsworth Huntington attended the Pan-Pacific Scientific Congress 
in Australia during the summer, as delegate from Yale University. 

Mr. Henry F. James has been promoted to the rank of assistant professor 


of geography and industry in the Wharton School, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Dr. Thomas L. Kibler, professor of business administration for the past 
three years at the University of Washington, Seattle, has been elected as 
professor of economics at the University of North Carolina, beginning 
with the fall quarter. 

Dr. E. A. Kincaid, associate professor of economics at the University 
of Virginia, taught at the summer session of the University of California. 

Dr. Charles K. Knight, of the Wharton School, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has been promoted to the rank of professor of insurance. 

Dr. Roland L. Kramer, of the Wharton School, University of Pennsyl- 
yvania, has been promoted to an assistant professorship of commerce and 
transportation. 

Mr. Clarence A. Kulp, of the Wharton School, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has been promoted to an assistant professorship of insurance. 

Mr. Jeremiah Lockwood has been promoted to be assistant professor of 
accounting in the Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania. 


Professor Harley L. Lutz has resigned his position as head of the depart- 


iy: ment of economics at Oberlin College to accept an appointment to a pro- 
or in fessorship of economics at Leland Stanford Jr. University. 

Mr. John J. Maginnis, instructor in agricultural economics at the Massa- 
ics at chusetts Agricultural College, has resigned to accept a commercial position. 

Dr. H. H. Maynard has resigned his position at the State College of 
- Ohio Washington to accept a place as professor of business organization at Ohio 
uctor- State University, where he will work in the field of marketing. 

Professor James E. Moffat, of Indiana University, has been given leave 
s and @ of absence during 1923-1924 for study abroad. 
nomic Dr. Charles S. Morgan has resigned from the Interstate Commerce 

Commission to accept a position on the staff of the Institute of Economics. 

merce, Mr. Loyle A. Morrison has been appointed instructor in the department 
Prince- MM of economics and social institutions in Princeton University. 

7: Mr. A. H. Mowbray, for several years actuary of the National Council 
Uni: Be of Workmen’s Compensation Insurance in New York, has been appointed 
ve ye associate professor of insurance at the University of California. 

_ Mr. Walter F. Muhlbach has resigned his position as instructor in finance 
at the University of Cincinnati and has accepted a similar position at Ohio 
of Wesleyan University. 
_— Mr. Carl A. Naether, formerly of the University of Michigan, has been 
appointed assistant professor at the University of Southern California, 
* te where he will conduct courses in business correspondence and salesmanship. 
o State Dr. Milton N. Nelson, of the University of Illinois, has accepted a posi- 
tion as assistant professor of business organization in the College of Com- 
‘ongress fam ™*TCe, Ohio State University. 
Mr. Towne Joseph Nylander, who has been assistant in economics in 
coleantt the University of California, has been appointed instructor in economics and 
Pennsyl- ‘ocial institutions in Princeton University. 


Dr. Ralph L. Power, associate professor of economics and commerce in 
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the University of Southern California, has resigned to become dij 
the new Pasadena Glen School for Boys. Dr. Power will contin 
Southwestern University as professorial lecturer in commerce. 

Dr. James Harvey Rogers, of the economics department of Cornell { 
versity, has been appointed professor of economics at the Carel 
Missouri. 

Mr. Louis Edwin Smart, formerly assistant, has been made instructor ip 
economics at the Ohio State University. 4 

Miss Lucy W. Stebbins has been advanced from associate professor 
professor of social economics at the University of California. She will als 
serve as dean of women. 

Dr. W. H. Steiner, formerly acting chief of the division of analysis anf 
research of the Federal Reserve Board, has been appointed assistant pre 
fessor in the School of Business and Civic Administration of the College: 
the City of New York, and will conduct courses in banking and finanes 
He continues to serve as economist of the National Association of 
Savings Banks. 

Miss Helen Louise Stitt has been appointed assistant in economies at # 
Ohio State University 

Mr. Charles M. Strong, who has been carrying courses in mashetiagl 
economics, and ocean transportation at Boston University, College 
Business Administration, has been promoted from assistant to 
professor. 

Dr. W. Russell Tylor has been appointed assistant professor in soc 
and economics at Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois. 

Professor U. G. Weatherly, of Indiana University, taught in the 
session at Cornell University. 

Professor Roger H. Wells, of Harvard University, has been appointed: 
associate in economics in the department of economics and politics at Brym 
Mawr College. 

Mr. Virgil Willet has been promoted from an assistantship to an i 
structorship in economics at the Ohio State University. 


Professor N. R. Whitney has been granted a year’s leave of absence 
the University of Cincinnati to carry on research work for the Proctor and 
Gamble Company. 

Professor A. B. Wolfe, who has for the last nine years been head 
the department of economics and sociology at the University of Texas, 
accepted a position as professor of economics at the Ohio State Uz 
where his special field of work will be economic theory. 

Dr. Donald R. Young, of the Wharton School, University of Penne 
vania, has been promoted to be assistant professor of sociology. 

Mr. Hubert W. Yount has been made instructor in agricultural ece 
at Massachusetts Agricultural Coliege. 

Mr. Cullen Caswell Zimmerman, who was last year an instructor & 
economics at the University of Missouri, has been made an assistant pt 
fessor at that university. 
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